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PREFACE. 


No  country  is  richer  than  Scotland  in 
traditionary  tales  and  legends  of  antiquity. 
These  fragments  of  days  gone  by  have  been 
carefully  cherished  by  a  reflecting  and  ima- 
ginative peasantry,  and  still  linger  in  the 
lonely  straths  and  glens  of  every  mountain- 
ous or  remote  district. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  the  Author,  that 
these  legends,  presenting  alternately  fea- 
tures of  horror,  of  pathos,  or  of  comic  hu- 
mour, were  peculiarly  adapted  to  furnish 
materials  for  that  species  of  composition, 
which  is  perhaps  best  known  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany — the  short  TALE  ;  where, 
without  any  elaborate  attempt  to  delineate 
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character,  or  to  excite  a  sustained  and  pro- 
longed interest  by  a  succession  of  incidents, 
the  attention  is  directed  to  a  few  strik- 
ing events,  and  characters  exhibited  only 
under  some  brief  and  momentary  aspects. 
Most  of  the  slight  traditions  which  the  Au- 
thor has  here  attempted  to  expand  into 
tales,  and  which  he  has  derived  from  the 
recollections  of  the  respectable  old  Lady, 
whose  name  they  bear,  are  familiarly  known 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.  How  far  his  at- 
tempt has  been  attended  with  success,  the 
public  must  judge. 
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JOHNNY  FAA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Well !  what  suppose  1  am  the  discarded  fool  of  the  Earl  ? — it 
argues  not  but  I  may  yet  get  preferment  in  some  body  politic  :  if 
not,  I  must,  like  other  great  men  out  of  office,  eat  lotus,  and  forget 

I  was  once  so ! 

FOOL  AND  No  Foot. 

IT  was  a  blithe  morning  in  June.  The  lark  was 
leading  forth  his  feathered  choir — the  thrush,  the 
goudspink,  and  the  linnet.  The  martlet,  wheeling 
his  airy  flight,  with  a  hundred  unnamed  little 
throats,  were  pouring  forth  the  holy  orison  of  na- 
ture ;  whilst  that  vagrant  minstrel,  the  cuckoo,  was 
throwing  in,  at  every  pause,  his  mellow  chorus. 
On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  that  pays  its  tri- 
bute to  the  Scottish  Helicon — the  water  of  Doon 
— stood  a  wildly-sequestered  mill,  embowered  amid 
the  foliage  of  woodbine  and  honeysuckle :  towards 
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this,  on  a  solitary  footpath  that  wound  along  the 
margin  of  the  brook,  a  strange  sort  of  being  was 
seen  approaching — one  that  nature  had  formed  a 
knave,  but  whom  the  depraved  taste  of  a  bar- 
barous age  had  dubbed  fool.  For  in  these  days, 
when  feuds  had  banished  social  intercourse,  it 
becoming  necessary  to  coop  up  the  female  part 
of  the  nobility  in  their  gloomy  strongholds,  the 
fool,  in  order  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  life, 
was  considered  a  necessary  part  of  the  household 
economy  ;  and  it  was  even  sometimes  but  cross  or 
pile  whether  the  ghostly  fathers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  or  the  motley  fool,  had  most  influ- 
ence with  the  bright  dames  of  the  turret  and  tower. 
— But  to  our  tale  :  this  singular  personage  (to 
whom  the  reader  has  already  been  introduced) 
was  of  no  less  consideration  than  Allan,  the  run- 
away fool  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis.  His  hair  was 
of  a  ruddy  flaxen ;  his  large  blue  eyes  rolled  about 
with  a  most  expressive  inquisitiveness,  taking  notes 
of  all  that  came  within  their  scan ;  his  nose  was  by 
no  means  one  that  a  Grecian  sculptor  would  have 
selected  for  the  true  line  of  beauty ;  his  mouth  was 
capacious,  almost  to  caricature — but,  then,  his 
teeth  were  extremely  white ;  his  stature  was  short ; 
his  head  was  covered  by  a  light-blue  cloth  cap, 
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with  a  large  scarlet  tassel  affixed  to  the  top  of  it 
loosely  waving  upon  one  of  his  shoulders  ;  he  wore 
a  drab  doublet— on  the  back  of  which  the  tailor, 
with  no  little  dexterity,  had  stitched,  in  bright 
scarlet,  a  swan,  it  being  part  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  house  of  Cassillis ;  and,  to  complete 
the  sketch,  one  thigh  of  his  trunk-hose  was  of 
Lincoln-green,  the  other  of  a  light-blue — lower 
down,  where  appeared  a  pair  of  well-formed  legs, 
on  the  one  a  rose  colour  was  assumed,  on  the  other 
that  of  yellow.  Allan  had  no  sooner  arrived  un- 
der the  miller's  lattice  than  he  commenced  shout- 
ing— 

"  What,  ho !  miller  !— what,  ho  !  dusty  !"  After 
repeating  this  invocation  in  a  falsetto,  again  in  an 
octave,  and  lastly  in  a  bravura,  the  lattice  was 
thrown  open ;  when  the  miller,  thrusting  out  his 
head,  covered  with  a  nightcap,  exclaimed — 

"  What !  my  old  madcap  companion,  Allan ! 
Why,  what  is  the  matter  at  the  castle  this  morn- 
ing— this  early  walking  speaks  of  surgery  ?"" 

"  Yes  r  replied  the  fool ;  "  my  Lady's  parrot 
has  refused  to  speak,  her  lapclog  has  got  the  spleen, 
and  my  Lord  Thomas  is  possessed  with  yellow- 
ness. But,  I  say,  dusty,  how  is  thy  old  mare  that 
had  the  phthisick  ?" 
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"  Go  to  !  thou  fool,  thou  knave,  or  rather,  thou 
unlucky  mixture  of  both  !"  said  the  miller ;  "  thou 
hast  been  cracking  thy  jokes  over  thy  broken  meat 
in  the  buttery  with  that  hot-headed  minion,  Oli- 
ver, the  Gascon,  and  he,  not  to  leave  the  score 
unpaid,  hath  been  cracking — thy  head  in  the  bolt- 
yard  !" 

"  There,  thou  hast  shot  thy  bolt,  yet  thou  art  a 
long  way  from  the  mark !"  said  the  fool. 

"  Now,  I  pray  thee !  leave  this  fancy,  this  hu- 
mour of  a  magpie,  and  come  to  words  of  profit," 
urged  the  miller. 

"  If  thou  wilt  profit  by  my  words,  thou  must  not 
parley  from  the  lattice  of  thy  house — for  where 
two  men  are  gossiping,  if  a  woman  is  not  lending 
her  ears  to  the  tale,  it  is  not  according  to  the  apo- 
calypse !"  replied  the  fool. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  miller, "  thou  hast  nought 
to  fear  on  that  head,  for  my  dame  is  down  to  the 
Netherholm  a-junketing,  where  I  would  have  been 
likewise,  had  there  not  came  last  night,  at  gloam- 
ing, our  old  acquaintance,  Johnny  Faa,  sadly  re- 
duced in  the  world,  accompanied  by  his  gang; 
they  are  now  down  in  my  kiln,  in  the  glen  yonder. 
But,  I  must  bestir  me,  and  chronicle  my  capons, 
register  my  geese,  tally  my  ducks — " 
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"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  said  the  fool,  "  Faa  is  the  fox 
that  will  not  soil  his  own  hole  :  when  the  lambs  of 
Martnaham  are  only  two  miles  off,  thou  needst  not 
to  fear  for  thy  fowls." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  the  miller — "  but  what  was 
thy  errand  here  this  morning  ?" 

"  Listen  !"  said  the  fool,  "  and  I  will  be  as  brief 
as  a  long  tale  will  let  me,  and  that  made  doubly 
so  by  being  dully  told.  When  my  old  master,  Ro- 
nald Crawford — heaven  rest  his  soul !  and  Peter 
nourish  his  new  tabernacle  ! — grew  old  and  infirm, 
he  began  to  put  forth  his  olive  branch  to  the  Ken- 
nedys, as  he  wished  to  die  in  peace  with  all  men. 
My  Lord  Thomas  of  Cassillis  now  became  a  daily 
guest  at  Sir  Ronald's,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
revelry  and  carousing.  A  perilous  time  we  had 
of  it ! — the  last  feud  was  swallowed  up  in  goblets 
of  Rhenish ;  and  not  a  guest  that  came  from  the 
Carrick  side  was  allowed  to  taste  a  drop  of  water, 
lest  it  might  serve  as  a  remembrancer  of  Kenne- 
dy's Pool.  All  in  an  unlucky  moment,  however, 
my  Lord  Thomas  fell  in  love ;  for,  although  he  had 
been  so  battered  in  France  as  to  require  a  power- 
ful provocative,  he  found  it  in  the  beautiful,  the 
kind-hearted  Rosie  Cochrane.  But  she,  poor 
lady  !  had  been  long  betrothed  to  Sir  John  Faa  of 
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Dtmbar — one  who  was,  as  it  were,  the  right-hand 
to  Sir  Ronald,  with  fire  in  his  eye,  manhood  in  his 
visage,  and  all  his  good  qualities  properly  broke  to 
the  manege.  Alas  !  (as  the  Genius  of  Misfortune 
would  have  it,)  he  was  then  away  with  the  bonny 
Earl  of  Murray  to  reap  the  laurel  in  the  fields  of 
France,  having  left  poor  Rosie  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  but  with  that  of  a  true  gentleman  in  her 
keeping. — Well,  nevertheless  of  all  this,  Sir  Ro- 
nald, seeing  his  end  approaching,  wished  to  have 
my  young  Lady  well  provided  for  before  he  died, 
and  advised  her  to  wed  the  Earl.  At  this  time, 
Oliver,  and  thy  late  man,  Felton,  were  often  in 
council  with  his  Lordship  ;  and,  through  their  ar- 
tifice, there  shortly  arrived  a  pretended  letter  from 
a  certain  nobleman  in  France,  purporting  that 
Sir  John  Faa  was  killed  in  a  tourney — it  was 
brought  to  the  castle  by  Felton.  Thou  must  recol- 
lect— it  was  that  month  in  which  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran  landed  at  Ayr  with  the  plunder  of  Carrickfer- 
gus :  there  were  six  webs  of  dowlas,  besides,  St 
Patrick  only  knows  how  many  new-coined  oaths  ! 
— these,  however,  thanks  to  St  Andrew  !  became 
not  current  in  Scotland.  Good,  now  ! — dost  thou 
not  remember  ?  it  was  that  very  week  in  which 
thou  refused  the  laddie-dues  to  the  hangman, 
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when  he  broke  thy  sconce  in  the  market-place 
with  his  truncheon.1" 

"  Thou  hast  all  my  mishaps  duly  registered," 
said  the  miller ;  "  but  proceed.11 

"  Well,11  continued  the  fool,  "  previous  to  this, 
Sir  Ronald  only  wished  the  lady  to  be  advised  to 
her  own  promotion;  but,  since  the  news  of  the 
death  of  her  lover,  he  became  more  importunate. 
So,  after  some  time,  my  Lady  took  my  advice, 
and " 

"  Tut !  tut !"  said  the  miller,  "  I'll  listen  no 
longer— the  last  pull  of  the  string  has  snapped 
thy  bow,  and  it  was  of  marvellous  good  yew, 
tooT 

"  Yes,  old-double  multure  !  I  insist  upon  that 
she  did  take  my  opinion,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Thomas,  too — but  it  was  whether  the 
tongue  of  her  starling  should  be  cut  with  a  golden 
angel  or  a  silver  cross  !"" 

"  Now,  thou  art  fooling  it  altogether — Fll  lis- 
ten no  longer  T  said  the  miller. 

"  Why,  what  is  wrong  ?"  said  the  fool ;  "  thou 
must  know  that  I  recommended  the  angel,  and  got 
the  gold  for  my  advice  !  Then,  like  a  true  court- 
laureate,  I  left  off  singing  about  he  whose  sun  was 
set — the  good  Sir  John — and  was  up  at  heaven's 
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gate  next  morning  to  welcome  the  rising  one  of  my 
Lord  Thomas.  But,  withal,  I  am  growing  idle, 
for  I  fear  the  echo  of  these  my  words  will  never 
reach  court,  and  truly  they  are  not  for  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  mill !  Yet  thou  must  hear  me  out, 
dusty:  Sir  Ronald  growing  still  more  feeble,  press- 
ed the  suit  of  the  Earl  so  home,  that  poor  Rosie, 
having  pledged  her  happiness  with  heaven,  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  in  order  that  the  old  man 
might  die  in  peace — dooming  herself,  poor  lady  ! 
to  live  in  sorrow.  And  now  it  became  a  race 
whether  Death  or  Hymen  should  first  get  into  the 
house : — Sir  Ronald  saw  them  married  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  breathed  his  last !" 

"  Well,  what  followed  ?"  said  the  miller. 

"Why, this,"  replied  the  fool — "Rosie  then  be- 
came my  Lady  of  Cassillis,  and  I  was  transferred 
as  part  of  the  dower.  But  soon  my  poor  Lady's 
spirits  waxed  into  the  wane !  and  she  that  was 
once  all  sunshine,  with  a  face  like  May,  grew  as 
dull  as  a  rainy  day  in  November — of  which,  in- 
deed, she  was  a  fac  simile,  for  oft  as  she  strayed 
by  the  water  of  Doon,  she  would  sit  her  down  on 
its  bank,  and  augment  the  stream  with  her  tears. 
— Anon,  there  came  a  report  that  Sir  John,  her 
former  lover,  was  still  alive,  and  had  returned  to 
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Holyrood :  and  then  thy  man,  Felton,  Oliver,  and 
the  Earl,  went  to  consultation  again.  There  were 
many  forest  considerations,  and  midnight  cogita- 
tions ;  till,  at  last,  Felton  was  sent  post  to  Edin- 
burgh, dressed  in  a  cast  suit  of  Lord  Thomas's,  and 
with  an  unhacked  rapier  by  his  side.  I  dreamed 
that  Sir  John  was  doomed  to  fall  by  his  dagger — 
for  I  knew  it  had  its  price. — Well,  about  some  ten 
days  ago,  there  came  an  old  man  to  my  Lord^s  cas- 
tle, clad  in  wayfaring  garments — he  carried  with 
him  a  small  French  cithern  or  guitar,  which  he 
touched  with  exquisite  skill.  There  was  one  little 
air  that  I  think  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  will 
relieve  the  dull  prosing  of  my  morning  gossip  to 
let  thee  hear — 

O  gie  me  back  my  heart  again, 
For  it's  owre  true  for  thy  fause  breast !— • 
Thou  silly  thing !  stay  nearer  hame, 
Gin  thou  wad  prize  thy  yerthly  rest. 

But  she  is  fair  although  she's  fause  ! 
A  waist  sae  genty  nanc  may  see  ! 
The  lire  upon  her  taperin'  hawse 
Wad  match  the  snaw  on  Benahie  ! 

0  !  wha  could  smile,  yet  leuk  sae  proud  ? 
— Fuil  that  I  was  my  heart  to  tyne  !— 
Aft  vaunts  she  o'  her  gentle  bluid— 

1  darena  mint  to  speak  o1  mine  ! 

A  2 
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What  then  ?   Grace  sits  upon  her  brow  ! 
Her  cheeks — nae  rose  was  e'er  sae  bright ! 
Her  lips — twa  cherries  ripe  to  pow  ! 
Her  een — twa  beams  o'  heav'nly  licht  ! 

Thy  lot  is  dool,  thou  flutterin'  thing, 
An'  thou  hast  changit  thy  peace  for  sorrow  ! 
Ah  !  sae,  the  joys  that  charm  to-day, 
Aft  fill  the  cup  o'  wae  to-morrow  ! 

My  Lady  (said  Allan,  as  he  resumed  his  gossip) 
heard  it  from  her  bower  lattice,  and  inquired  after 
the  minstrel,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Next  day,  while  seated  under  the  shade  of  her  fa- 
vourite willow  bower,  she  said,  '  Do  thou  wake 
that  air,  Allan,  which  was  played  by  the  old  min- 
strel yesterday.'  During  the  performance,  the 
stream  on  whose  bank  she  sat  became  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  new-blown  roses,  the  spotless  lily, 
and  (to  complete  Cupid's  epistle,  according  to  the 
true  book  of  love)  the  violet — but  then  came  the 
rue  and  the  thorn  !  My  Lady  looked  at  me — 
again  at  the  stream.  '  Canst  thou  read  that, 
Allan  ?'  said  she,  with  the  tear  in  her  eye.  *  Ay, 
marry  will  I,  my  Lady  f  said  I — 

The  rose  doth  breathe  love's  sweet  perfume — 
The  lily  is  chaste  and  fair — 
The  violet  blue  will  aye  be  true- 
But  the  rue  is  black  despair  ! 

1 
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My  Lady  now  arose,  and  was  hurrying  into  the 
castle,  when  the  old  minstrel  came  forth  from  a 
thicket,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knee  before 
her :  he  commenced  singing  the  following  words — 

Tak  back  thy  ring  o'  goud,  lady— 
Tak  back  thy  ring  frae  me  : 
Tak  back  thy  plighted  luve,  lady — 
My  troth  gie  back  to  me. 

There  is  thy  magic  chain,  lady, 
Twined  o'  thy  flaxen  hair : 
There  is  thy  scarf  o'  goud,  lady— 
I'll  never  wear  it  mair  ! 

Thou  art  baith  fair  an'  fause,  lady, 
But  I've  been  leal  an*  true ! — 
I've  come  to  take  my  last,  lady, 
My  lang  last  leuk  at  you  ! 

My  Lady  almost  fainted — the  minstrel  wiped  his 
eyes.  *  Sir  John  Faa  P  exclaimed  my  Lady. 
*  Yes !  I  am  he,1  said  the  minstrel;  '  but  short  shall 
be  my  obtrusion — few  my  words.  I  have  made 
thus  bold,  to  restore  some  little  tokens  which  but 
remind  me  of  the  perfidy  of  one  that  I  loved  to 
adoration  I1 — At  this  very  period,  out  came  the 
Earl,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  an  old  bellwether, 
having  his  hawk  on  his  wrist,  to  give  that  the 
colouring  of  chance  which  was  mere  stratagem. 
But  my  Lady,  with  all  the  ease  by  which  Eve 
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made  Adam  a  costardmonger,  immediately  took 
his  arm,  and  walked  oft',  only  saying,  '  Allan,  see 
that  thou  take  this  old  minstrel  to  the  castle,  and 
let  him  be  rewarded  for  his  music ;  then  he  may 
proceed  on  his  journey,  for  his  strains  move  me  to 
melancholy.1 — The  minstrel,  however,  would  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  enter  the  mansion,  so  I  accom- 
panied him  on  his  way — and,  sure  enough,  I  found 
in  him  my  old  friend  the  knight  of  Dunbar  !  He 
gave  me  a  small  casket  to  deliver  to  the  lady,  with 
his  commands  to  solicit  one  short  interview  for  him 
— which  I  performed  like  a  true  serving-man. 
Well,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  she  said  to  me,  or 
how  she  threatened  to  give  me  up  to  the  anger  of 
Lord  Thomas,  although  she  snatched  the  trinkets 
from  me  with  all  the  joy  that  a  pilgrim  would  have 
done  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  O  woman  !  woman ! 
— who  can  unriddle  woman  ? — a  wise  man  cannot, 
then  how  should  a  fool  ?" 

"  What  will  all  this  long  tale  amount  to  ?"  said 
the  miller. 

"  To  this,"  said  the  fool,  "  when  it  is  summed 
up  :  the  Earl  knew  the  minstrel  to  be  Sir  John, 
and  Oliver  knew  me  to  be  in  his  interest — for  the 
devil  himself  must  needs  play  the  second  fiddle  if 
there  is  an  intrigue  and  a  Frenchman  in  the  case. 
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Last  night,  however,  I  saw  some  preparations  go- 
ing forward  which  might  not  have  agreed  with  my 
health  :  Oliver  and  his  eight  archers  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  two  of  them  followed  me  like  my  shadow 
— for  the  rusty  keys  of  the  old  keep  were  once 
more  in  office.  But  I  soon  bethought  me  of  an  arti- 
fice to  elude  their  vigilance ;  so,  having  stuffed  my 
old  jerkin  and  hose  with  straw,  I  laid  it  on  my  pal- 
let, and  while  they  believed  me  in  their  toils,  thus 
accomplished  my  escape.  I  hope,  from  my  soul, 
that  his  Lordship  will  vent  his  choler  on  my  sub- 
stitute, which  I  have  left  behind  for  the  pur- 
pose !" 

"  What,"  said  the  miller,  "  is  to  grow  out  of 
all  this  ?" 

"  Listen,  dusty  !  for  now  comes  the  very  soul 
and  substance  of  what  I  would  be  at.  Thou  must 
employ  me ;  and,  likewise,  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  some  of  thy  odd  habiliments,  although 
they  should  be  grimed  with  flour  and  dust,  till 
this  storm  blows  over,  which  will  be  no  trade- 
wind,  I  trust." 

"  What  r  said  the  miller,  drawing  his  head  into 
the  lattice,  "  thou  sayest  that  thou  hast  brought 
down  upon  thee  the  Lord  Thomas's  displeasure, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his  favourite  Oliver's 
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— it  is  more  than  the  lease  of  my  mill  is  worth  to 
shelter  thee  P 

"  Is  it  so  ! — and  was  it  not  owing  to  my  in- 
terest, when  I  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  court- 
favour,  that  you  came  by  the  lease  of  that  same 
mill  ?"  retorted  the  fool. 

"  True  P  replied  the  miller — "  and  he  that  is 
guilty  of  ingratitude  would  trample  under  foot  all 
the  commandments  in  the  decalogue  !  so,  get  thee 
into  the  mill,  and  there  thou  wilt  find  the  cast  suit 
of  Felton,  who,  thou  knowest,  is  now  pushing  his 
fortune  at  Court — and  he  is  well  qualified  for  such 
an  undertaking,  there  being  but  few  of  the  ten 
commandments  that  would  stand  betwixt  him  and 
preferment.11 

The  miller  now  withdrew  his  head  from  the  lat- 
tice, and  Allan  retired  into  the  mill,  muttering 
something  to  himself  that  amounted  nearly  to  this  : 
When  the  god  of  song  was  uncivilly  kicked  out 
of  Olympus,  he  turned  shepherd — therefore  the 
transmigration  from  an  earl's  fool  to  a  miller's 
man  is  nothing  marvellous. — Necessity  is  the  Pro- 
teus of  this  globe  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

But  I  will  swear  by  the  moon  and  the  stars, 

And  the  sun  that  shines  so  clearly, 
That  I  am  as  free  of  the  gipsy  gang 

As  the  hour  my  mother  did  bear  me. 

OLD  BALLAD. 

IT  was  now  noon,  and  the  mill-wheel  was  driving 
blithely  round  in  the  little  stream  !  The  hopper, 
that  is  no  keeper  of  a  secret  when  there  is  grist 
for  the  mill  and  water  for  the  wheel,  was  beating 
its  monotonous  tattoo.  On  opposite  sides  of  the 
mill-door  were  seated  the  Miller  and  Allan  the 
fool,  whose  new  equipment  had  metamorphosed 
him  into  as  arrant  a  looking  lout  as  ever  thrash- 
ed a  barn  floor.  By  the  side  of  the  stream,  amid 
a  luxuriance  of  shrubbery  in  full  blossom,  stood  a 
strong  colony  of  bee-hives,  and  these  little  mon- 
archies were  all  bustle  and  motion.  Here  walked 
forth  the  dunghill  bashaw,  surrounded  with  his 
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seraglio  of  hens ;  while  there  the  top  of  the  grange 
was  seen  covered  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  dove- 
cot, who  were  cooing  and  strutting  like  unto  as 
many  waltz  dancers.  Nay,  the  very  pigs  in  the 
sty  were  devouring  their  meal  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  aldermen  over  a  city  feast — there 
being  nothing  heard  save  a  fond  grunt  of  ap- 
probation when  some  high-flavoured  morsel  came 
in  contact  with  their  palate  !  Allan,  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  all  the  little  comforts  of  t)ie  sur- 
rounding scene,  burst  into  the  following  exclama- 
tion : — 

"  Ah  !  dusty,  what  a  choice  life  you  lead  ! — a 
very  sinecure,  by  Saint  Andrew  !  Thou  art  some- 
what indebted  to  me — although  much  more  to  my 
Lady — for  these  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  Then, 
thou  hast  such  neighbours  !" 

"  I  am  thankful,  Allan;  but  truly  as  to  my 
neighbours,  the  least  said  the  better." 

"  What !"  said  the  fool,  "  the  monks  of  Abots- 
hill,  the  sisters  of  Nunsland,  and  the  grave  friars 
of  the  monastery,  are  choice  neighbours  in  my  cal- 
culation r 

"  Yes  !"  replied  the  miller,  "  at  the  expence  of 
four  chalders  of  wheat-flour  thrice  boltered,  six 
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dozen  of  capons,  ten  flitches  of  bacon  smoked  with 
the  juniper,  and  six  chalders  of  barley-malt — each 
bushel  to  be  duly  troned  !" 

"  O  yes  r  replied  the  fool, "  the  fathers  will 
have  hot  work  of  it,  as  their  labour  lies  in  the  en- 
virons of  purgatory — which,  if  report  be  true, 
must  be  a  parching  atmosphere — and  that  may 
account  for  their  consumption  of  malt !" 

"  And  then,"  said  the  miller,  "  the  sisters  of 
Nunsland  must  have  six  dozen  of  pullets,  and  eggs 
Without  number." 

"  There  must  be  a  precious  cackling  among  the 
sisterhood  !"  said  the  fool.  "  These  dues,  however, 
are  but  use  and  wont ;  you  know  the  adage — the 
pack  must  bear  the  custom.  But  who  approaches 
yonder  ? — two  well-mounted  cavaliers,  by  the 
rood  I" 

When  the  horsemen  had  arrived,  one  of  them 
pressed  up  to  the  mill-door,  and,  thrusting  out  his 
hand,  saluted  the  miller  with  "  How  now,  my  old 
master — how  goes  multures  ?" 

"  What !  Felton  ?"  exclaimed  the  miller  with 
surprise — "  thou  hast  been  speedy  in  thy  promo- 
tion, methinks.  But  come,  dismount :  and  may  I 
be  so  bold  as  to  entreat  thee  and  thy  fellow- 
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traveller  to  partake  of  some  refreshment — my  man, 
there,  will  look  after  your  cattle."" 

They  dismounted,  and  followed  the  miller  into 
the  house,  leaving  the  animals  with  Allan. 

"  How  now  !"  said  the  fool  to  himself,  as  he  led 
his  charge  into  the  stable — "  this  is  something 
strange.  Sir  John  Faa  of  Dunbar,  with  Felton  for 
his  lackey,  or  travelling  companion  ! — my  poor 
fool's  head  will  never  come  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
Dusty,  look  to  thy  seat ! — Felton's  heart  and  eye 
was  long  ago  in  thy  mill,  and  he  has  powerful  in- 
terest in  that  gallows-looking  dog  of  a  Gascon,  Oli- 
ver. Thou  mayest  be  assured  that  there  is  some 
foul  job  or  other  in  hands  in  which  they  are  por- 
tioners — such  has  been  the  case  oft  before.  Look 
well  to  thyself ! — had  not  thy  lease  been  even  the 
request  of  my  Lady,  during  her  honeymoon  of 
three  days,  all  my  interest  exerted  to  favour  thee 
would  have  gone  for  nothing  !" 

The  miller,  after  showing  his  guests  into  the 
house,  returned  to  the  stable.  "  What  dost  thou 
think  of  this,  Allan  ?"  said  he. 

"  Nay,  faith  !  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 
You  did  not  part  the  best  of  friends  with  your  late 
man,  yet  you  met  as  such  !" 

"  Thou  knowest  him  not,"  said  the  miller. 
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"  Not  for  any  good  quality  !"  said  the  fool — 
"  he  was  driven  from  the  castle  for  his  crimes,  and 
I  believe  thou  wast  forced  to  shelter  him  for  a 
time.  There  are  daggers  and  ratsbane  in  his  dark 
scowling  eye  !  and  much  I  fear  that  there  is 
something  now  going  forward  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  will  yet  be  heard  of  with  astonish- 
ment i" 

"  But  this  seems  to  be  a  true  gentleman  who  is 
in  his  company,11  said  the  miller. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  fool ;  "  but  listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  let  thee  see  how  a  fool's  wit  will  ride 
post  before  Gaffer  Longhead's  wisdom.  First, 
that  is  Sir  John  Faa,  on  his  fruitless  pilgrimage 
to  see  my  Lady  of  Cassillis — yet  if  he  did,  what 
would  he  reap  from  it  but  mutual  sighs  and  tears  ? 
Furthermore,  all  Sir  John's  movements,  since  his 
arrival  at  Holyrood,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
castle,  through  some  spy  in  the  confidence  of 
Oliver.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  gamut  on  the  finger- 
board of  my  old  fiddle,  that  this  villain,  Felton, 
is  leading  Sir  John  into  the  toils  of  Lord  Thomas, 
and  perhaps  to  the  undoing  of  my  Lady — that 
he  should  wish  to  involve  you  is  more  than  like- 
ly. Now,  if  I  could  but  circumvent  him,  it  would 
be  a  feather  in  my  cap  the  longest  day  I  have  to 
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live.  Be  thou  as  guarded  as  if  he  were  at  rapier 
and  dagger's  point  with  thee ! — it  will  be  but  waste 
of  words  to  tell  thee  not  to  mention  my  name,  nor 
call  me  into  his  presence,  if  thou  canst  avoid  it. 
Meantime,  Til  down  to  the  kiln,  and  hear  what 
my  old  friend,  the  gipsy,  is  saying  to  it." 

"  Can  you  trust  him  ?"  said  the  miller. 

"  Ay,  marry,  can  I  !"  replied  the  fool — "  Faa's 
better  days  are  gone,  but  still  he  has  gratitude." 

Assuming  so  much  of  the  peasants  careless 
lounge,  that  even  his  old  friend,  the  gipsy,  could 
not  have  detected  the  disguise,  Allan  arrived  in  a 
short  time  at  the  kiln,  where  he  found  a  party  of 
the  women  busy  in  preparing  food.  The  male  part 
of  the  gang  loitered  around,  basking  in  the  sun, 
like  as  many  lords  of  the  creation ;  while  a  group 
of  their  children  were  amusing  themselves  in  the 
stream,  guddling  trout.  "  Well,  neighbours,"  said 
the  fool,  "  you  appear  to  be  busy." 

"  Yes  !"  replied  one  of  the  gang,  with  all  the 
pride  of  self-acknowledged  superiority,  "  I  have 
been  busy  dreaming  !" 

"  Dreaming !  that's  labour  indeed,"  said  the 
fool ;  "  but  what  didst  thou  dream  ?" 

"  That  the  miller's  new  man  will  never  make 
an  old  miller  !" 
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"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  the  fool,  "  where  is 
he  you  call  your  chief  to  be  found  ?" 

"  In  yonder  little  copse  that  overhangs  the 
stream,"  replied  the  gipsy. 

As  Allan  approached  the  solitude,  he  got  a 
glimpse  of  the  vagrant,  who  was  sitting  in  a  me- 
lancholy posture,  with  his  brow  resting  on  his 
hand,  and  his  elbow  leaning  upon  his  knee.  How- 
ever, as  the  fool  drew  closer  upon  him,  the  rustling 
of  the  branches  aroused  him  from  his  meditation ; 
when,  putting  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  "  What  ! 
how  now,  lout  ?"  exclaimed  Faa,  and  leaped  to 
his  feet  with  all  the  vigour  that  a  deer  would 
spring  from  its  lair. 

"  How  now,  vagrant  ?"  replied  the  fool,  throw- 
ing his  bonnet  upon  the  ground,  and  staring  the 
gipsy  full  in  the  face. 

"  Is  it  so  ?"  said  Faa,  drawing  back  in  terror. 
"  I  have  been  told  of  such  things,  yet  I  believed 
not"— 

"  That  the  runaway  fool  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis 
should  become  a  miller's  man  ?"  said  the  fool. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  vagrant,  "  it  is  rather  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  seeing  he  has  been  hang- 
ed these  four-and-twenty  hours  !" 
"  Hanged  !"  exclaimed  the  fool. 
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"  If  thou  wilt  not  believe  me,  take  a  walk  to  the 
Downans,  where  thou  canst  look  down  upon  Cas- 
sillis  :  from  thence  thou  wilt  observe  an  old  beech 
bearing  a  strange  crop — a  pied  fool  grafted  by  the 
hand  of  thy  old  friend  Oliver  !  But  if  thou  art 
still  flesh  and  blood,  let  me  grasp  thee — and  tell 
me  by  what  miracle  thou  art  here  ?  By  Pharaoh's 
beard  !  my  soul  yearneth  with  joy  to  behold  thee, 
Allan." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  Faa, — but  let  me  know  how 
you  came  by  this  information  ?"" 

"  Report,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  reached  my  ears  in 
this  shape  : — thou  hadst  been  detected  by  Oliver 
in  lending  thyself  to  the  interest  of  thy  Lady  and 
her  former  lover,  and  had  been  threatened  with 
durance.  A  short  time  after,  it  was  said  that  thou 
hadst  been  detected  again  in  conveying  a  casket  to 
thy  Lady,  and  that  Lord  Thomas,  for  this  thy 
second  offence,  had  ordered  Oliver  to  hang  thee  up 
before  thy  Lady's  bower  window — it  being  a  gen- 
teel hint  to  her,  and  a  powerful  admonition  to  all 
go-betweens  in  time  coming.  It  was  likewise  said, 
that  when  thy  Lady  arose,  and  saw  thee  gracefully 
swinging  in  the  wind,  she  went  to  the  Earl  and 
upbraided  him  for  his  cruelty,  telling  him  that  he 
should  never  again  darken  the  threshold  of  her 
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bower.  There  was  a  multitude  of  hot  words ;  and 
her  bower-maidens  say  that  she  is  determined  to 
seek  the  sheltering  arm  of  her  uncle,  the  Abbot  of 
Kilwinning.  But  let  me  tell  thee,  Allan,  every 
one  seemeth  to  lament  thy  fate — all  thy  follies  are 
forgot,  thy  humour  and  thy  wisdom  only  being  re- 
membered !  Thy  Lady,  moreover,  is  inconsolable 
for  thy  loss — she  sheds  tears  for  thee,  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  of  her  own  blood  !" 

"  Yes  r  said  the  fool,  "  Faa,  I  could  die  with 
pleasure  for  my  Lady,  were  it  either  to  her  honour 
or  advantage  ! — Thou  shalt  know  more  as  to  what 
thou  hast  heard  of  all  this  by  and  by.  But  see, 
yonder  comes  dusty,  the  miller,  with  a  face  as 
pregnant  as  a  herald's  just  before  he  puts  the 
trumpet  to  his  mouth  when  he  is  about  to  be  de- 
livered of  a  proclamation.1" 

"  Come !  come  !"  said  the  miller,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  gipsy  and  the  fool — "  Come,  counsel 
me  wisely,  and  counsel  me  briefly.  I  have  been 
tempted  by  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  waiting- 
man,  with  a  huge  purse  well  lined  with  gold ! 
Felton  is  fishing  for  Beelzebub — and  he  finishes 
the  busk  with  the  glittering  of  the  ore.1" 

"  Felton  !"  said  the  gipsy,  with  surprise — 
"  Why,  is  he  here  ?  Beware  of  him  ! — his  hands 
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are  stained  with  more  than  one  man's  blood — there 
is  no  deed  that  is  too  bad  for  him— -I  would  I  had 
never  seen  his  face  !  But  what  of  his  angling?1' 

"  This,"  said  the  miller — "  He  hath  been  ar- 
guing with  me  this  hour  to  carry  a  letter  to  the 
castle.  There  was  to  be  no  difficulty  in  my  mis- 
sion. I  might  either  deliver  it  to  the  Lady  or  Oli- 
ver, who  was  in  her  confidence — " 

"  Villain  !"  exclaimed  the  fool. 

" — And  when  I  gave  him  a  positive  denial,  he 
requested  the  loan  of  my  garments  for  a  disguise, 
saying  he  would  go  to  the  castle  himself." 

"  Beware  of  that,"  replied  Allan,  "  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  see  Oliver  and  his  eight  archers  at  his 
back  by  to-morrow's  dawn.  The  trees  about  Cas- 
sillis  have  been  producing  strange  fruit  within  this 
day  or  two — take  care  you  do  not  become  a  medlar, 
friend  dusty  !  But  ha !  a  conceit  or  whim  just 
strikes  me :  it  is  this — Oliver,  finding  me  gone, 
had  better  go  hang  himself  than  tell  Lord  Thomas 
of  my  escape ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  or- 
ders which  were  given  as  to  me  were  peremptory, 
and  the  Earl  is  one  that  will  not  allow  feeling  to 
step  in  betwixt  any  man  and  his  duty — and,  mar- 
ry !  only  for  this  reason,  dusty,  up  went  poor  Al- 
lan's stuffed  jerkin  and  hose,  because  Allan  him- 
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self  could  not  be  found.  Now,  listen  to  me,  gos- 
sips, and  I  will  tell  you  what  must  be  done  : — Fel- 
ton  knows  nothing  of  what  has  been  going  forward 
at  the  castle  within  this  day  or  two ;  therefore, 
dusty,  as  he  has  requested  a  disguise  from  thee, 
I  would  have  thee  to  proffer  him  my  suit  of  mot- 
ley— say  that  I  left  it  in  your  charge  some  time 
ago — and  let  him,  in  his  security  of  undoing  us 
through  such  token  of  our  intercourse,  work  his 
own  fortune.  Do  thou  this,  and  something  may 
grow  out  of  it  that  thou  little  dreamest  of,  dusty.11 

"  I  like  the  conceit,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  if  he 
will  but  bite  at  the  bait ;  but  the  fellow  is  such  a 
thoroughbred  villain  that  he  will  smell  it." 

"  Smell  what  ?"  said  the  miller. 

"  A  halter  !"  replied  the  fool:  "  but  do  thou  re- 
turn to  the  mill — give  him  no  other  disguise,  nor 
lend  him  aught  that  he  may  produce  against  thee 
at  a  future  period.  If  thou  hast  any  respect  for 
Sir  John,  however,  give  him  a  hint  not  to  leave 
the  mill  this  night  if  he  values  his  life." 

The  miller  now  returned  to  his  guests.  Here, 
in  a  private  interview,  he  was  again  importuned  by 
Felton  for  the  loan  of  a  suit  pf  garments. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  miller,  "  I'll  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  enterprise  of  yours.  Yet, 
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when  I  remember,  there  is  a  suit  of  motley  that  be- 
longed to  Allan  the  fool,  which  he  left  with  me 
some  time  back ;  so,  as  I  think  thine  must  be 
some  fool's  errand  or  other,  they  would,  therefore, 
fit  thee  well,  and  are  heartily  at  thy  service." 

The  conceit  of  approaching  the  castle  in  this 
disguise  seemed  to  please  Felton.  By  assuming 
an  appearance  not  his  own,  he  only  wished  to  sur- 
prise the  Earl  and  Oliver  with  the  agreeable  in- 
telligence that  Sir  John  Faa  was  at  last  in  their 
power  ;  but  now  that  this  dress  was  thrown  in  his 
way,  it  created  additional  happiness,  by  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  improving  it  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, as  a  proof  that  the  miller  was  in  league 
with  Allan,  the  hated  favourite  of  the  Lady  of 
Cassillis.  He  soon  equipped  himself;  and,  quite 
elated,  instantly  set  forward  on  his  villainous  en- 
terprise. 

The  mind  of  Oliver  the  Gascon  had  been  ill  at 
rest  ever  since  he  had  hanged  up  the  stuffed  gar- 
ments of  the  fool ;  nor  had  the  Lady  Cassillis,  or 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eight  archers,  whose  arrival  there 
was  but  very  recent,  and  who  were  the  slaves 
of  the  unprincipled  Frenchman — any  doubt  but 
that  poor  Allan  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  anger 
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of  Lord  Thomas.  As  the  figure  of  the  fool  still 
ornamented  the  beech-tree,  the  minions  of  Oliver 
were  constantly  on  the  alert,  guarding  every  ave- 
nue that  led  to  the  castle,  having  strict  injunctions 
to  secure  him,  in  case  he  should  chance  to  appear 
in  propria  persona — their  master  was  well  aware, 
that  if  the  cheat  was  detected  by  the  Earl,  his 
own  life  would  be  the  price  of  the  fraud.  There- 
fore, when  Felton  drew  nigh  the  castle  he  was 
discovered  by  three  of  the  archers  ;  who,  instantly 
laying  hands  upon  him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  one  of  them  set  forward  to  the  castle  to  inform 
Oliver  of  the  fool's  capture.  Felton,  who  calcu- 
lated on  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  Oli- 
ver or  Lord  Thomas,  had  calmly  submitted  to  be 
bound — and  was  already  enjoying  in  his  own  ima- 
gination the  applause  of  his  well-concerted  vil- 
lainy, and  counting  on  the  profits  of  his  under- 
taking. In  the  meantime,  the  archer  had  arriv- 
ed at  the  castle.  On  his  informing  Oliver  of  the 
seizure  of  the  fool,  that  relentless  wretch,  with  a 
smile  of  unfeigned  pleasure,  exclaimed — 

"  St  Nicholas  be  praised  ! — I  have  been  in  a 
quartan  ague  ever  since  the  rascal  made  his  escape. 
Do  thou,  I  pray  thee !  make  sure  of  him  now  ; 
thou  knowest  how  he  slipped  his  skin,  and  thrust 
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upon  us  a  man  of  straw.  I  would  go  and  see  jus- 
tice done  upon  him  myself,  but  I  am  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  Lord  Thomas  for  a  short  period.  I 
know  there  is  no  mystery  in  it  but  what  thou  art 
master  of — let  us  have  him  ready  for  the  old  beech 
as  soon  as  convenient.  Tell  him  that  to  allow 
himself  to  be  quietly  chucked  up  is  the  last  favour 
that  the  Lord  Thomas  will  ask  at  his  hand,  and 
to  die  like  a  man.  Listen  not  to  a  single  word 
that  he  may  say  to  thee ;  for  he  is  one  of  those 
who  can  do  more  with  the  tongue  than  other  men 
can  do  with  either  rapier  or  gold;  nor  should 
I  be  surprised,  indeed,  although  he  would  endea- 
vour to  win  thy  lenity  by  pronouncing  himself  to 
be  quite  another  person  than  the  one  thou  sought ! 
well  knowing  that  thou  art  but  a  stranger  to  his 
features.  Go,  and  be  particular  ! — in  the  porch, 
there,  thou  wilt  find  a  halter,  quite  pat  to  the 
purpose,  having  as  neat  a  noose  as  ever  stopped 
the  wind  of  man  !" 

Having  received  these  monitory  instructions, 
away  posted  the  archer  to  his  companions  in  the 
greenwood.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  them, 
than,  with  a  look  of  some  surprise,  "  What !" 
said  Felton,  "  is  Oliver  not  coming  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  archer,  "  but  he  hath  sent 
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tliee  a  line,"  taking  the  halter  from  under  his 
cloak. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  change  that  Felton's 
features  underwent  at  this  no  less  sudden  than 
strange  occurrence.  ,  Thus  to  be  menaced,  when 
he  had  reckoned  upon  being  ushered  to  the  warm- 
est welcome — thus  to  be  disappointed,  when  he 
had  arrived,  as  it  were,  at  the  most  exalted  pin- 
nacle of  expectation — utterly  confounded  him  ! 
His  treacherous  heart  recoiled  within  him  ! — con- 
scious of  his  deserts,  and  dreading  the  hand  of  re- 
tributive justice,  he  viewed  the  halter  with  feel- 
ings of  undefinable  horror  !  Instantly  recollect- 
ing himself,  however,  and  taking  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  present  -venture  into 
account,  he  thought  there  must  needs  be  some 
mistake  in  the  matter,  and  which  perhaps  he 
might  be  able  to  elucidate.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  the  dress  he  had  assumed  as  a  disguise 
tended  in  any  respect  to  his  detriment? — his 
mind  grasped  the  idea,  and  with  the  greater  firm- 
ness from  well  knowing  that  him  whom  at  pre- 
sent he  represented  had  always  been  an  eyesore 
to  the  Earl.  Convinced,  therefere,  that  the  ho- 
nour which  he  seemingly  was' to  be  invested  with 
was  not  designed  for  him,  but  truly  the  right  of 
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another,  assuming  an  air  of  the  utmost  unconcern, 
by  calling  to  his  aid  all  the  duplicity  he  was  mas- 
ter of,  he  endeavoured  to  win  upon  the  hostile 
strangers  that  surrounded  him,  and  to  frustrate 
their  intentions  by  a  stroke  of  good-humour.  "  Ha  ! 
ha  !  my  masters,"  said  he,  affecting  a  laugh, 
"  you  have  been  quite  on  the  wrong  scent !  The 
gin  you  meant  for  the  fox  has  caught  the  hound, 
and  you  are  likely  to  get  nothing  more  for  your 
pains  than  the  huntsman's  rebuke  !" 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  hound,  at  least,  has 
been  wickedly  at  fault,  and  deserves  to  die  like 
one  !"  replied  he  with  the  halter,  letting  it  drop 
out  of  coil  as  he  concluded. 

"  That  line  of  which  thou  bearest  the  charge 
cannot  be  addressed  to  me,"  urged  Felton,  becom- 
ing rather  alarmed  at  the  meaning  gesture  of  the 
archer.  "  But,  my  good  fellows  !"  continued  he, 
"  I  must  be  plain  with  you — I  am  not  what  I 
seem  !  Did  but  Oliver  or  my  Lord  Thomas  un- 
derstand that  their  old  acquaintance,  Felton,  was 
so  nigh,  mine  would  be  a  far  other  greeting  !" 

"  Ay,  ay !  Felton  must  be  thy  name,  no 
doubt !"  exclaimed  the  archer,  with  an  ironical 
grin.  "  It  is  just  as  Oliver  said — He  would  for- 
swear the  very  mother  that  bore  him  !  But  it 
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will  be  strange  shouldst  thou  outwit  us  again — 
thou  needst  not  endeavour  to  make  us  believe 
that  thou  art  other  than  Allan,  the  fool." 

"  I  am  not  Allan,  neither  am  I  a  fool !"  repli- 
ed the  culprit. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
thou  art  really  Allan  or  not,  but  that  thou  art  a 
fool  is  recorded  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt — for 
to  approach  the  castle  with  Allan's  doublet  and 
hose,  is  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  !  But 
come,  prepare  !  our  orders  are  peremptory.  Die 
like  a  man — whining  cannot  save  thee  !" 

"  Let  me  intreat  thee  !"  said  Felton,  now  com- 
pletely crest-fallen — "  let  me  beg  of  thee  ! — only 
go  back  to  Oliver,  and  say  that  I  am  Felton,  and 
that  I  have  news  for  his  private  ear." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  it  is  I  that  have  news  for  thine  f 
rejoined  the  archer,  placing  the  noose  round  his 
neck  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  joke  tell. 

"  Oh  !  that  villain  of  a  miller  has  wrought  my 
undoing  !"  exclaimed  Felton,  as  he  saw  death 
stare  him  in  the  face ;  while  he  inwardly  cursed 
himself  for  not  having  employed  his  characteristic 
scrutiny  upon  this  occasion,  and  for  being  thus 
sillily  ensnared  through  his  own  foolish  conceit. 
"  If  that  I  must  die,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
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to  one  of  the  archers  who  appeared  more  mild 
than  the  others,  "  do,  I  pray  thee !  provide  me 
with  a  priest." 

"  That  I  heartily  would,  poor  fool !"  replied 
the  archer,  "  were  it  not — as  my  comrade  hath  al- 
ready told  thee — a  custom  quite  out  of  fashion  at 
the  castle  for  the  present." 

"  Come,  come ! — be  brief!""  said  he  that  had 
brought  Felton's  death-warrant.  "  We  cannot 
wait  upon  ceremony — the  sun  is  getting  away  be- 
yond Brown  Carrick  Hill."  At  the  same  time  he 
threw  the  end  of  the  halter  across  the  boughs  of 
an  oak  that  hung  within  his  reach,  when  it  was 
instantly  seized  by  his  two  assistants. 

"  Then,  since  my  last  moments  have  arrived," 
said  Felton,  in  a  truly  repentant  manner,  and  with 
an  impressive  tone  of  voice,  "  I  would  have  you 
listen  to  a  man,  whose  death,  even  thus  wretched, 
cannot  atone  for  the  guilt  of  his  past  life  !  Never 
lend  yourselves  to  aid  the  crimes  of  one  in  power 
— never  attempt  to  build  your  own  advancement 
on  the  destruction  of  the  good,  or  the  detraction 
of  the  innocent !  You  may  become  panders  to 
the  passions  of  one  whose  promises  will  urge  you 
on  to  deeds  of  the  darkest  dye,  but,  his  purposes 
being  accomplished,  thus  will  you  be  rewarded  ! 
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You  may  contrive  schemes  of  self-aggrandisement, 
by  the  ruin  of  others,  but,  your  villainy  proving 
abortive,  thus  shall  you  be  exalted  ! — and  dread 
the  future  !  However,  I  can  scarcely  even  yet 
believe  that  Oliver  has  given  countenance  to  my 
death." 

"  These  are  convincing  proofs  !"  said  one  of  the 
archers,  pointing  to  the  halter  and  the  bough. 
"  And,  methinks,  thou  hast  little  need  of  a  priest, 
when  thou  art  so  capable  of  advising  thyself  !" 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  it  were  so  !"  ejaculat- 
ed Felton.  "  But  all  that  I  now  ask  of  you  is  to 
take  this  purse  that  hangs  at  my  girdle,  and 
promise,  by  the  holy  rood,  that  it  shall  go  to  the 
monks  of  Culroy,  for  three  masses  for  my  poor 
sinful  soul  !" 

"  O !  we  are  not  robbers,  friend ;  therefore, 
thou  mayst  feel  assured  that  thy  wishes  shall  be 
strictly  attended  to,""  said  the  archer,  at  the  same 
time  giving  his  two  assistants  the  signal,  when  the 
unhappy  Felton  was  run  up  to  the  bough. 

A  few  minutes,  in  such  cases,  render  all  quiet 
and  passive  ;  but  the  culprit  had  hung  but  a  short 
period,  and  was  scarcely  quit  struggling,  when 
Oliver  made  his  appearance.  "  How  now,  men 
at  arms  ?"  inquired  he,  on  approaching  them. 
B  2 
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"  Ffaith  !  methinks  you  have  ginned  the  woodcock 
at  last — 'tis  well  for  us  all !  Lord  Thomas  has 
ordered  the  body  of  the  fool  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  so  you  can  dig  a  hole  here  to  throw  it  into, 
and  when  night  comes  let  the  figure  be  taken 
from  the  beech-tree  and  destroyed,  But  what ! 
are  you  certain  that  this  is  Allan  ? — somehow  the 
body  appears  to  me  to  be  larger  than  the  floors." 

"  Nay,  how  can  we  be  certain,  seeing  we  never 
knew  the  fool  ?"  replied  the  archer  that  had  re- 
ceived the  instructions  from  Oliver,  and  who  had 
been  the  chief  mover  in  the  transaction.  "  'Tis 
true,  he  told  us  his  name  was  Felton,  and  that  he 
had  news  for  thy  private  ear ;  but  we  did  not  be- 
lieve him,  for  these  fellows,  in  their  extremity, 
have  always  a  tale  for  the  ear  of  some  one  that  is 
not  at  hand,  merely  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
an  honest  man's  duty." 

"  Felton  !"  exclaimed  Oliver,  "  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  possible  enough,"  returned  the  archer — 
"  and  we  must  not  deny  but  that  we  had  his  word 
for  it ;  but  how  were  we  to  act  otherwise  ?" 

"  I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  Oliver.  "  Saint 
Nicholas !  what  a  misfortune,  however  ! — but 
quick,  quick,  aud  lower  the  body,  that  we  may 
haply  yet  save  his  life  .r 
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The  halter  was  instantly  relaxed,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch  let  down,  but  death  had  made 
sure  of  his  victim.  When  Oliver  saw  that  it  was 
all  over  with  his  worthy  ally,  and  that  now  he 
could  be  of  no  use  in  advancing  his  views,  like  a 
true  prime  minister,  he  troubled  himself  no  fur- 
ther upon  the  occasion,  but  left  the  dead  body  to 
the  care  and  disposal  of  the  archers.  These  worthy 
associates,  deeming  themselves  to  have  as  good  a 
right  to  Felton's  purse  as  the  monks  of  Culroy,  or 
any  monks  whatsoever,  divided  its  contents  among 
them,  and  threw  his  corse  into  the  hole  they  had 
prepared  for  it — after  which,  they  retired  into  the 
castle  to  eat  the  wages  of  their  industrious  habits. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  gipsies  came  to  our  lord's  yett, 

And  O  but  they  sang  bonnie  ! 
They  sang  sat  sweet  and  sae  complete, 

That  down  came  the  fair  lady. 

OLD  BALLAD. 

AURORA  once  more  began  to  dip  her  golden 
ringlets  in  the  mill-stream.  The  clouds  of  night 
were  slowly  rolling  away  behind  the  hills  of  Gar- 
rick  and  Kyle.  Flocks  of  sheep  were  bleating  in 
the  low  pastures ;  while  the  shepherd  was  leaving 
his  humble  shieling,  with  his  plaid  thrown  across 
his  shoulders,  and  his  dog  by  his  side,  to  drive 
them  up  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  range.  Al- 
lan had  left  his  pallet,  and  was  wandering  by  the 
side  of  the  stream.  Here  he  was  surprised  Jby 
seeing  the  gipsy  seated  on  a  block  of  granite,  in 
the  s^ame  copse  where  he  had  formerly  discovered 
him — his  features  were  paler  than  usual,  and 
deeply  marked  with  melancholy. 
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"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  thee  this  morn- 
ing, Faa  ?"  inquired  Allan,  on  coming  within  a 
few  paces  of  this  solitary  muser — "  thou  lookest 
as  if  thou  hadst  supped  upon  the  very  canker  of 
care  !" 

"  I  have  had  a  dream,  Allan,  that  lies  heavy  at 
my  heart,  and  I  have  been  pondering  over  it  ever 
since  the  first  cock  crew,"  replied  Faa. 

"  What  T  exclaimed  Allan,  "  thy  manhood 
must  be  departed — quite  gone  forth  from  thee — 
when  thou  art  thus  concerned  because  of  a  foolish 
dream !  I  would  advise  thee  to  get  scrip,  cross, 
and  cockle-shell,  and  turn  pilgrim  at  once  !" 

"  Well,  well !  it  may  come  to  that,  too  !""  re- 
turned Faa.  "  I  am  an  unlearned  man,  and  some- 
what uncouth  in  my  notions  of  things,  but  there 
never  was  a  creed  that  I  put  faith  in  before  I  was 
capable  of  investigating  it,  therefore  thou  shouldst 
listen  to  me — my  words  are  not  the  drivelling  of  a 
priest  who  makes  a  trade  of  it ! — I  dreamed  that 
my  mother,  who  has  been  dead  many  years  ago, 
came  and  told  me  to  follow  her,  and  she  would  let 
me  see  the  land  of  my  forefathers.  So,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  my  dream,  I  arose  and  followed  her, 
till  I  came  within  sight  of  Cassillis.  She  now  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  looked  at  it ;  and  there  was  a 
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ring  of  gold  which  she  drew  from  my  finger  and 
threw  upon  the  ground.  But  I,  in  my  pride,  took 
it  up ;  when  she  replaced  it  again,  saying — 
'  Wear  it,  for  it  has  been  so  ordained  !'  She  then 
said  to  me — *  Look  thou  yonder  !'  So  I  looked, 
and,  through  the  opening  foliage  of  a  tree  beside 
Cassillis,  saw  a  beautiful  green  meadow,  enamelled 
by  thousands  of  various  fragrant  flowers;  and 
there  were  bowers  innumerable,  with  birds  of  the 
most  vivid  colours,  whose  little  throats,  pouring 
forth  the  sweetest  notes  in  the  chorus  of  nature, 
filled  the  air  with  a  delightful  harmony;  there 
were  likewise  rivulets  of  the  brightest  purity,  that 
flowed  and  meandered  with  the  greatest  beauty, 
forming  an  incomprehensible  number  of  diminu- 
tive islands,  each  the  allotment  of  a  family ;  and 
the  sun  seemed  to  shine  on  all  with  a  refulgence 
not  to  be  conceived.  After  I  had  been  lost  in 
wonder  for  some  time,  '  Mother,'  said  I,  '  when 
shall  I  go  thither  ?'  '  Even  now,1  she  answered ; 
and  I  was  about  to  depart,  when  I  found  that  I 
could  not  move,  my  legs  all  at  once  feeling  as  if 
they  had  been  gyved  with  strong  shackles  of  iron. 
Instinctively  I  looked  down  to  see  what  thus 
hindered  my  departure ;  and  oh  !  what  was  it  but 
a  fellow-creature  clinging  to  my  limbs  .'—one  that 
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I  wished  not  to  see — one  who  has  been  long  since 
in  his  grave — one  whom  Felton,  with  my  assist- 
ance, had  put  out  of  the  way,  because  he  stood 
betwixt  Lord  Thomas  and  a  woman^s  love  !  At 
this  instant  I  thought  my  mother  left  me,  saying 
she  would  bring  a  charm  that  would  remove  the 
being  who  clung  to  me.  She  went  to  the  tree, 
through  whose  breach  I  had  seen  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, and,  plucking  a  bough,  came  and  wreathed  it 
round  my  neck — but  still  I  remained  fettered ! 
Quickly,  I  thought,  the  bough  became  a  halter ; 
and,  struggling,  as  it  were,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
I  awoke  ! — Ah  !  Allan,11  concluded  Faa,  "  what- 
ever thou  mayest  say,  this  dream  forbodes  me 
some  dire  mischance !" 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  said  Allan,  "  let  me  but  be 
the  interpreter,  and  I  will  soon  rid  thee  of  thy 
fears.  What,  man !  dreams  are  nothing  more 
than  the  index  of  the  body's  health — a  sort  of 
quack-physician  that  gives  advice  gratis,  either  to 
purge  or  bleed,  when,  otherwise,  thou  wouldst 
require  a  leech— and  this  one  of  thine  is  the  mere 
effects  of  indigestion  !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Faa ;  "  but,  Allan,  I 
can  assure  thee  that  I  have  found  the  verity  of 
them  in  many  cases." 
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"  So  have  I,"  rejoined  Allan,  "  and  physicked 
accordingly  !  But,  seest  thou,  here  approaches 
Sir  John  and  the  miller.1" 

Upon  reaching  the  spot  where  the  two  friends 
were  conversing,  Sir  John's  attention  particularly 
fixed  upon  Faa,  seemingly  at  a  loss  to  recognize 
him.  After  a  look  of  keener  inspection,  however, 
"  Ha  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  old  acquaintance  and 
namesake  ! — how  art  thou  ?  Why,  man,  time  has 
been  marking  his  progress  upon  thy  features  with 
an  unsparing  hand — thou  lookest  twenty  years 
older  since  I  last  saw  thee  !" 

"  Yes !"  replied  Faa,  "  and  yet  it  is  far  from 
being  such  a  length  of  time.  1  have  been  harass- 
ed by  a  vile  world  !" 

«  Tut ! — nonsense  !"  quoth  Allan.  "  He  hath 
turned  cynick,  and  snarls  at  mere  flies — all  for 
lack  of  philosophy  ! — but  come,  rouse  thee,  Faa  ! 
who  needs  care  about  the  frowns  or  smiles  of  a 
creature  no  better  than  oneself,  so  long  as  he  hath 
the  meed  of  an  approving  conscience  ? — that  is 
the  needle  that  points  to  the  true  pole  !" 

"  But  I  am  the  bark,  without  the  pilot  or  com- 
pass !"'  returned  Faa — "  one  brought  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man — and, 
owing  to  the  ruthless  knavery  of  my  fellow-beings, 
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a  vagabond,  whose  needs  and  passions  has  oft- 
times  led  astray  !" 

"  Ay,  ay  .n  said  Allan,  "  such  is  poor  human 
nature !" 

"  Thy  misfortunes,  Faa,  are  but  as  the  gossa- 
mer to  the  lead  in  the  balance,  compared  with 
those  that  have  flowed  in  my  cup !"  interjected 
Sir  John.  "  I  have  been  wronged,  cheated,  and 
shamefully  despoiled  of  one  of  the  fairest  flowers 
that  Scotland  ever  produced ! — Yes,  my  good 
Allan !  it  is  to  thee  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  my  misfortunes. 
The  miller,  here,  has  just  been  relating  thy  story 
to  me — and  mine  eyes  are  now  opened,  not  only 
to  the  injury  I  have  sustained  myself,  but  to  the 
misery  of  her  whose  happiness  is  more  dear  to  me 
than  life  or  honour !  Now,  let  but  heaven  and 
her  grant  rne  the  favour  of  one  short  interview — 
then,  farewell,  Scotland,  for  ever  !" 

"  Ah  !  Sir  John,  this  love  !  this  love  !"  said 
Allan — "  methinks  'tis  nearly  allied  to  madness ; 
thus  seeing  a  brave  knight  comparing  notes  with  a 
gipsy,  gossipping  with  a  fool,  and  the  guest  of  an 
humble  miller !  Sure,  were  this  written  in  true 
history,  it  would  require  some  good  substantial 
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signatures,  ere  the  captious  world  would  believe 
one  word  of  it !" 

Here  the  miller,  who  had  been  a  mute  auditor 
of  the  conversation — sometimes,  indeed,  listlessly 
threading  with  his  eye  the  mazes  of  the  stream 
that  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  ran  rippling 
on  its  way — put  a  stop  to  any  further  declama- 
tion of  Allan's  at  present,  by  suddenly  exclaim- 
ing, "  Ha  !  who  comes  yonder  ?""  pointing  towards 
two  men  who  were  approaching. 

"  Two  of  my  satellites,  who  have  been  lurking 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cassillis,"  re- 
plied Faa — "  fellows  that  could  penetrate  into  the 
strong-box  of  a  miser — lads  that  can  assume  as 
many  shapes  as  Proteus  himself!  We  shall  have 
it  all,  from  the  hawks1  mew  to  the  lady's  bower."" 

The  two  gipsies  soon  arrived ;  and  Faa,  who 
saw  by  their  countenances  that  they  had  tidings 
to  relate,  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  inquired, 
"  Well,  lads,  what  news  from  the  castle  ?" 

"  Why,  master,"  replied  one  of  them,  "  Felton 
is  cured  at  last !  He  has  taken  possession  of  his 
landed  property,  and  the  lease  runs  to  the  old 
tenure — that  is,  while  woods  grow  and  waters 
run!" 
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"  Doff  your  caps/1  said  Faa,  pointing  to  Sir 
John,  "  and  speak  without  parables." 

"  We  do  not  know  in  whose  company  we  are," 
replied  the  gipsy,  looking  askance  at  Sir  John  ; 
"  but,  since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  he  has  been 
hanged ! " 

"  Ffaith  !  methinks  that  is  plain  enough  .'"  re- 
sponded Allan,  chuckling  at  the  success  of  his 
plot. 

"  Lord  Thomas,  Oliver,  and  the  eight  archers," 
continued  the  gipsy,  "  are  preparing  for  the  Ab- 
bey of  Crosraguell,  where  high  mass  is  to  be  per- 
formed to-day — the  cattle  were  all  caparisoned  an 
hour  ago.  Moreover,  the  lady  refused  to  make 
one  of  the  company :  she  remains  moping,  in  a 
fretful  humour,  and  is  still  determined  to  seek  the 
protection  of  her  uncle,  the  Abbot.11 

"  "Tis  well !  'tis  well  I11  exclaimed  Allan,  on 
hearing  the  latter  part  of  the  gipsy's  tidings — 
"  Dame  Fortune  seems  to  favour  our  every  wish, 
and  deserves  our  utmost  thanks  !  Sir  John,11  con- 
tinued he — then  breaking,  as  it  were,  into  a  cogi- 
tative strain,  went  on,  "  Ah  !  had  King  James 
but  such  another  counsellor  as  I,  he  might  sleep 
sound,  although  all  the  Thanes  north  of  the  Forth 
were  numbering  their  clans,  in  order  to  have  a 
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bout  with  a  view  to  disturb  his  slumbers  !  I3ut 
here  my  tongue  runs  away  with  my  plan. — Sir 
John,"  said  he,  resuming  tne  thread  of  his  speech, 
"  I  had  been  ruminating  upon  some  method  to 
obtain  an  introduction  for  thee  to  the  Lady  of 
Cassillis,  knowing  that  the  hopes  of  procuring 
such  could  be  the  only  reason  of  thy  presence  in 
this  quarter;  but,  now  that  I  have  heard  thyself  to- 
day express  a  wish  for  a  last  interview  with  her,  I  am 
the  more  happy  in  having  just  thought  on  a  scheme 
to  accomplish  it  without  thee  even  being  suspected. 
Since  that  Felton — in  whose  destruction  I  rejoice 
not,  but  that  villainy  has  met  its  reward — has  been 
removed  out  of  the  way,  and  that  the  castle  will  be 
but  thinly  garrisoned  to-day,  it  offers  an  opportu- 
nity that  must  by  no  means  be  let  escape.  Faa,  Sir 
John  and  I  must  adopt  the  honourable  guise  of 
these  thy  gentlemen  at  large — do  thou  provide  us 
with  some  of  thy  habiliments  not  in  present  use. 
Next,  be  thou  so  good  as  select  a  number  of  thy 
most  trusty  vassals  to  attend  thee — with  which 
follow  us.  Then,  let  me  but  be  the  director  of 
the  mummery  we  have  to  enact,  and,  if  I  bring 
not  this  wished-for  meeting  about,  never  trust  me 
with  the  conducting  of  another  enterprise  again  !" 
Allan's  advice  was  duly  considered,  and  met 
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with  the  most  unqualified  approbation — Sir  John 
fully  appreciated  the  great  interest  that  he  took  in 
the  gratification  of  his  desires,  and  returned  him 
thanks  in  the  most  kindly  manner,  leaving  with 
him  to  manage  every  thing  as  he  deemed  proper 
— the  dark  gipsy  chief  tendered  his  services  with 
obliging  alacrity — and,  in  a  short  period,  the  mot- 
ley group  were  seen  leaving  their  rendezvous  at 
the  mill,  wending  their  way  to  Cassillis  in  good  or- 
der. The  company,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most 
grotesque  that  possibly  could  be  imagined,  being  all 
clad  in  a  variety  of  curious  antiquated  garments, 
garnished  with  a  plenteous  display  of  patches  of 
many  hues.  It  consisted,  at  the  least,  of  a  round 
dozen  of  the  gang,  one  female  and  the  chief,  with 
Sir  John,  and  Allan — who  was  busily  engaged 
in  instructing  them  in  the  different  parts  which 
they  were  to  perform.  Thus  marshalled,  they 
moved  on,  up  height  and  down  hollow,  till  they 
drew  nigh  the  castle,  when  the  gipsies,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  they  had  received,  began  to 
sing.  Having  arrived  almost  under  the  lady's 
bower  window,  the  main  body  was  commanded  to 
halt,  while  Allan  and  Sir  John  advanced  within 
audience. 

"  Now,  for  our  part  of  the  mask  !"  quoth  Allan 
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to  Sir  John — "  let  us  trill  over  a  verse  or  so,  and, 
take  my  word,  we  shall  soon  be  blessed  with  a 
sight  of  the  fair  Lady,  for  she  is  a  great  admirer 
of  minstrelsy.11 

"  Well,  be  it  so  !"  replied  Sir  John — and  with 
that  they  awoke,  in  all  the  rich  pathos  of  melan- 
choly, the  following  strain  of  a  little  ballad  : — 

Spread  is  my  shroud  of  white,  love ! — 

O  wilt  thou  come,  O  wilt  thou  come, 
Yet  once  to  bless  my  sight,  love  ? 

— Then,  deck  my  tomb  !  then,  deck  my  tomb  ! 
But  let  no  flower  be  there,  love  ! 

The  rose  was  once  my  share,  love  ! — 
The  rose  that  hid  a  snare,  love  ! 

— The  thorn  has  been  my  doomj! 

The  music  instantly  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Lady  ;  and  her  bower  window,  where  she  was 
sitting  in  a  sorrowful  mood,  was  thrown  open, 
that  she  might  the  better  hear — apparently,  she 
durst  not  trust  herself  with  looking  out.  It  had 
been  but  of  late  that  she  had  come  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  treachery  which  had  involved  her  in 
the  unfortunate  connection  with  Lord  Thomas — 
a  connection  that  proved  itself  a  source  of  the 
most  bitter  grief — and  this,  added  to  the  restless 
jealousy  with  which  he  watched  over  her,  com- 
bined with  his  possession  of  a  temper,  the  slave  of 
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every  passion,  rendered  her  life  altogether  a  dull 
load  of  deep  and  settled  misery,  and  made  her 
particularly  careful,  upon  the  occurrence  of  such 
incidents  as  the  present,  in  keeping  herself  ob- 
scure, lest  it  might  give  rise  to  suspicious  up- 
braidings — as  it  too  often  did,  when  she  happen- 
ed not  to  be  quite  so  circumspect.  She  some- 
times, indeed,  upon  these  occasions,  would  ven- 
ture justly,  though  imprudently,  to  remonstrate  ; 
this,  however,  served  her  no  good,  but  frequently 
roused  the  Earl  into  threatenings,  which  filled 
her  with  the  terror  of  more  severe  treatment. 
The  last  act — the  hanging  of  poor  Allan,  as  she 
deemed — was  held  by  her  as  a  dire  outrage  against 
humanity ;  and  her  feelings  awakened  a  sicken- 
ing dislike  in  her  bosom  towards  all  connected  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  Allan  had  been  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life — the  grateful  favourite  of  the 
old  man  and  the  household — and,  having  been 
the  humble  attendant  upon  the  lady  since  her 
childhood,  his  skill  in  music,  with  other  little  ac- 
complishments, (for  Nature  had  been  no  niggard 
of  her  gifts  to  him,)  accompanied  with  a  desire 
to  render  himself  amusing,  had  deeply  interested 
her  in  the  fortunes  of  the  poor  knave.  Such, 
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then,  being  the  case,  who  can  competently  judge 
the  surprise  she  felt,  when,  after  listening  a  few 
moments,  she  distinctly  heard  the  well-known 
voice  of  Allan  ?  As  to  the  reality  of  the  thing, 
however,  she  could  scarcely  believe  the  informa- 
tion of  her  own  senses ;  so,  calling  upon  the  old 
housekeeper  or  duenna — a  superannuated  female 
that  frequently,  indeed,  occupied  both  offices, 
and  who,  at  present,  was  busily  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging the  economy  of  the  bower — with  an  adu- 
lating bosom,  and  a  mind  teeming  with  confused 
thoughts,  she  eagerly  asked  her  assistance  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery.  "  How  is  this,  Barbara  ?"  said 
she — "  how  is  this  ?  Some  jugglery — some  piece 
of  mean  deceit — must  be  going  on,  again  to  har- 
row up  my  poor  distressed  feelings,  even  although 
they  have  yet  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate  from  the 
recent  too-severe  blow  they  sustained.  Perhaps 
thou  canst  tell  me  the  reason  of  this  delusion — 
as  such  it  must  be — for,  were  it  not  that  Allan  is 
dead,  I  could  positively  affirm  that  I  now  hear 
his  voice  !" 

"  Ay,  delusion  it  surely  is,  when  Allan's  voice 
rings  in  thine  ears  !"  replied  the  old  woman,  ad- 
vancing towards  her  ladyship  with  a  look,  never- 
theless, that  bespoke  no  small  portion  of  fear. 
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"  But,  truly,  I  am  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  junketing,"  she  was  proceeding  with,  in  a 
tremulous  manner,  when  a  high  swell  in  the  min- 
strelsy all  at  once  arose,  in  which  the  voice  of 
Allan  was  the  most  distinct — "  Ugh  !"  now 
shrieked  the  terrified  Barbara,  "  holy  St  Bridget, 
protect  us,  if  it  really  be  he  ! — which  the  bless- 
ed Mary  forbid  ! — for  now  methinks  I  hear  him 
myself,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the 
ghost  of  a  dead  man,  although  it  sung  like  an  an- 
gel, or  touched  an  instrument  like  Saint  Cecilia 
herself!" 

"  Go-to,  thou  silly  body  !"  returned  the  Lady. 
"  Go  peer  thou  out  of  the  open  lattice,  there,  as  I 
myself  would  not  be  seen,  and  tell  me  who  thus  ap- 
proaches the  castle." 

"  Dear  Lady  !  sweet  Lady  !  do  not  ask  me," 
entreated  poor  Barbara — "  for  holy  Saint  Brid- 
get's sake,  do  not  ask  me !  I  think — I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  must  be  Allan.  I  know  his  voice  well ; 
for  he  used  to  sing  me  little  roundelays  and  mad- 
rigals, that  I  might  present  him  with  comfits 
to  his  wine.  Ah  !  now  I  guess  the  cause  of  his 
visitation — holy  Mother  of  all  the  Saints,  be  our 
shield !  Last  evening,  he  was  taken  from  the 
guiltree  by  Oliver's  band ;  and,  no  doubt,  they 
c 
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must  have  thrown  him  into  some  unhallowed  spot, 
that  never  has  been  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
nor  blest  with  the  priest !  therefore,  he  has  come 
back,  when  he  knew  that  the  Earl,  with  Oliver 
and  his  archers,  were  from  the  castle,  to  see  if  we 
had  as  much  Catholic  bowels  as  give  him  a 
Christian  burial !  But,  my  Lady,"  continued  the 
old  dame,  "  dost  thou  not  hear  more  voices 
than  one  ? — I  question  if  there  be  not  a  legion 
of  devils  in  his  train,  harassing  his  poor  soul 
till  the  rites  of  the  church  shall  be  performed  on 
him  !w 

"  Out  upon  thee  f  thou  garrulous  old  fool !""  re- 
plied the  Lady — "  thy  fears  have  run  away  with 
the  small  remainder  of  wit  that  age  hath  left 
thee  !"  But  now  another  stanza  burst  upon  their 
cars — which  was  listened  to  with  mute  attention. 
It  was  to  this  effect : 

I  see  the  mournful  yew,  love  ! — 

O  wilt  thou  come,  O  wilt  thou  come, 
To  know  that  I've  been  true,  love  ? 

— Then,  deck  my  tomb  !  then,  deck  my  tomb  ! 
But  cypress  place  thou  there,  love  ! 
The  rose  be  thine  to  share,  love  !— 
The  rose  without  the  snare,  love ! 

—The  thorn  with  me  consume  ! 

"  Holy  mother  !  holy  mother  !"  now  exclaim- 
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ed  Barbara,  "  sure  I  hear  Allan,  beyond  all  man- 
ner of  doubt.  He  has  returned  for  the  very  pur- 
pose I  spoke  of — Saint  Bridget !  where  shall  I 
go  hide  ?  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lady,  it  is  him  ! 
for,  confused  as  I  was  at  the  time,  and  more  so 
as  at  present  I  am,  it  runs  in  my  mind  that  when 
he  sang  first  of  all  it  was  of  a  shroud — which  is 
no  habiliment  for  a  living  body — and  now  he 
sang  of  that  dreary  tree,  the  yew,  requesting 
that  cypress  may  be  placed  over  him,  but  that 
we  may  keep  the  rose  to  ourselves  ;  meaning,  of 
course,  that  no  flower  of  grace  could  be  accept- 
able to  his  spirit,  seeing  he  died  without  shrift. 
Blessed  Virgin  !  is  there  no  holy  water  in  the 
bower,  that  we  may  effect  our  safety  ?  Holy 
Saint  Martha  !— holy  Saint  Bridget  I — "  At 
last,  Barbara  could  go  no  farther  in  her  invoca- 
tions than  "  Saint,  Saint ! — Bridget,  Bridget !" 
— and  dropped  down  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon. 

The  Lady  had  risen  during  Barbara^  reign  of 
terror,  and,  since  no  other  would,  looked  out  of 
the  lattice  herself — even  she  being  now  not  a  lit- 
tle disordered  about  the  matter — wishing  to  be 
satisfied  at  once  as  to  from  whom  those  sounds 
of  harmony  proceeded.  She  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  only  a  band  of  vagrant  gipsies,  ap- 
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patently  courting  the  favour  of  the  inmates  of 
the  castle,  as  they  usually  did,  by  chaunting  some 
one  of  their  wild  plaintive  airs.  On  beholding 
this,  she  was  about  to  endeavour  the  restoration 
of  sense  to  the  poor  old  housekeeper,  when  she 
found  that  two  of  her  bower-maidens  were  already 
busily  employed  in  the  task.  But  she  had  been 
observed  at  the  lattice,  and  the  music  again 
awoke  into  a  louder  strain ;  in  which  she  was  now 
perfectly  convinced  that  she  heard  the  voice  of 
Allan,  mingled  with  that  of  another — one  that 
restored  to  her  memory  some  of  the  sweetest 
dreams  of  former  days  !  "  Follow  me  !"  instant- 
ly said  she  to  her  maidens ;  and,  from  an  impulse 
almost  unknown  to  herself,  she  descended  the 
stairs — her  eyes  yet  wet  with  recent  tears,  and 
her  hair  hanging  in  careless  profusion  around  a 
face  deeply  shaded  with  dejection. 

"  Allan  r  exclaimed  the  Lady,  when  she  had 
come  down,  perceiving  him  just  opposite  the  en- 
trance, "  by  what  miracle  art  thou  here — by  what 
strange  occurrence  art  thou  restored  to  a  life 
which  I  believed  thou  hadst  lost,  because  of  thy 
friendship  to  thy  poor  mistress  ?" 

"  I  would  that  I  had  a  life  to  lose  every  day, 
if  it  was  to  do  thee  service  P  replied  Allan. 
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"  Thou  must  not  endanger  thyself  for  my  sake 
again,"  returned  the  Lady :  "  fly,  poor  knave ! 
as  thou  valuest  thy  existence  and  my  comfort- 
fly  to  my  kinsman,  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  who 
will  provide  for  thee,  and  tell  him  that  Rosie 
Cochrane  is  more  miserable  than  the  vilest  wretch 
that  begs  from  door  to  door. — What !  art  thou 
here,  too,  Faa  ?"  addressing  herself  to  the  gipsy 
chief,  who  had  almost  approached  them  unnoticed. 
"  Ah !  I  talk  of  being  miserable,  but  thou  re- 
mindest  me  of  one  of  my  greatest  misfortunes,  it 
being  no  small  one  of  thine  own — the  loss  of  my 
honoured  kinsman,  Sir  Ronald  Crawford  of  the 
Carse.  Here,  take  thou  that  ring,  which  was 
once  thy  old  friend  and  master's,  and  wear  it  in 
remembrance  of  him — there's  gold  for  thy  people. 
Go  leave  the  castle  now,  for  I  am  but  as  one  that 
hath  no  interest  in  it,  and  therefore  cannot  use 
you  as  I  would,  were  it  otherwise." 

The  gipsy  took  the  ring,  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  bowing  his  head  to  the  ground.  "  Lady," 
said  he,  while  a  tear  of  gratitude  almost  choked 
his  utterance — "  Lady,  wilt  thou  grant  me  one 
request  ?" 

"  Ask  it,"  replied  the  Lady. 

"  Wouldst  thou  but  lay  upon  me  some  little 
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act  of  bondage — such  as  rooting  the  nettle,  and 
the  rank  weed  and  wolfsbane,  from  the  grave  of 
thy  kinsman  once  a-year — I  would  reckon  it  as  a 
favour  at  thy  fair  hands,  and  feel  too  happy  in 
being  commissioned  to  the  service  to  forget  its 
performance  !  Wilt  thou  command  me,  Lady  ?" 

"  Let  it  be,  then,  as  thou  hast  suggested,"  re- 
turned the  Lady ;  "  and,  each  revolving  year,  be 
this  the  day  whereon  it  shall  be  done.  Do  thou 
so,  and  part  not  with  that  ring  but  in  thy  utmost 
need." 

The  gipsy  looked  up  to  heaven,  drew  the  palm 
of  his  hand  over  his  chin,  and  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter something  of  Pharaoh's  beard. 

The  old  housekeeper  had  soon  recovered  to 
the  use  of  her  crazed  faculties,  through  the  assist- 
ance tendered  her  ;  and,  after  a  few  misgivings, 
she  took  heart  to  follow  the  Lady  down  stairs. 
Having  arrived  at  the  bottom,  there  she  stood, 
not  daring  to  stir  a  step  further ;  for,  seeing  the 
Lady  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  two 
gipsies,  and  a  band  of  the  same  uncouth  figures 
appearing  at  a  short  distance,  she  now  judged  the 
whole  to  have  been  caused  by  some  of  their  in- 
cantations— as  vulgar  belief  ascribed  to  them  su- 
pernatural powers — and  therefore  reckoned  her- 
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self,  if  safe  at  all,  to  be  more  so  within  the  thres- 
hold of  the  castle.  But  she  had  just  been  in  time 
to  overhear  the  words  that  passed  betwixt  the  gip- 
sy chief  and  her  poor  deluded  Lady — as  she  be- 
lieved her  truly  to  be — and,  unwilling  that  any 
such  stipulations  should  be  entered  into,  her 
well-known  voice  was  instantly  heard  dealing  forth 
admonishment  in  her  usual  exclamatory  manner. 
"  Holy  Saint  Bridget !"  she  began,  "  what  is 
this  thou  art  now  doing,  Lady  ?  It  is  glamour 
— black  glamour — that  is  thrown  over  thee  !  and 
thou  knowest  it  not.  Thou  art  parleying  with 
those  that  are  without  the  pale  of  the  blessed 
church — with  those  that  never  have  been  sprin- 
kled with  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism — and 
wouldst  thou  allow  any  one  of  such  an  unchrist- 
ian race  to  go  to  the  grave  of  thy  kinsman,  to  pro- 
fane it  with  horrid  spells  and  other  corrupt  deeds  ? 
There  would  he  be,  while  the  owl  and  bandog 
awoke  the  vespers  ! — there  would  he  be,  while 
the  wolf  and  cur-fox  held  their  midnight  vigils, 
transacting  his  base  orgies  over  sacred  dust ! — 
and  dost  thou  wish  that  it  should  be  so,  Lady  ? 
Ah  !  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Bridget,  do  come 
into  the  house,  and  hold  no  farther  communion 
with  these  vagrant  gipsies,  for  it  is  all  glamour — 
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black  glamour  !""  So  saying,  the  old  dame  hob- 
bled away  up  into  the  castle — afraid,  perhaps, 
that  she,  too,  would  have  been  influenced  by  the 
glamour  had  she  remained  much  longer— cross- 
ing and  blessing  herself,  and  invoking  all  the 
saints  in  the  kalendar  to  come  and  be  the  safe- 
guard of  her  and  the  poor  Lady. 

Sir  John,  during  the  occurrence  of  these  inci- 
dents, had  shifted  his  station  repeatedly  in  front  of 
the  group,  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Lady, 
not  wishing  to  reveal  himself  all  at  once  unto  her, 
lest  it  should  affect  her  spirits  too  severely  :  but 
Allan,  in  his  office  of  master  of  the  revels  to  the 
party,  had  so  disguised  the  Knight,  that  it  was 
no  little  time  ere  the  information  of  the  Lady^s 
eyes  conveyed  the  least  idea  to  her  that  it  might 
be  him.  When  she  did  suspect  so,  however,  her 
features  became  agitated  with  the  contending 
emotions  of  grief  and  anger.  Sir  John,  who  saw 
that  she  had  recognised  him,  and  reading,  as  it 
were,  every  movement  of  her  heart,  instantly  ap- 
proached to  allay  her  troubled  feelings. 

"  What,"  said  the  Lady,  "  could  tempt  thee 
to  this  act  of  madness  and  folly,  Sir  John  ?  Was 
my  peace  of  mind  of  no  more  value  to  thee  ?" 

"  I  am  not  here  to  upbraid  thee,  Lady,"  re- 
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plied  the  Knight.  "  Nay,  nay  ! — I  have  heard 
of  all  the  machinations  and  treachery  that  hath 
broken  one  heart  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  an- 
other, and  I  am  come  to  take  a  long,  long  fare- 
well ;  for  never  again  shall  my  presence  disturb 
the  Lady  of  Cassillis  !" 

"  Ah  !  Sir  John,"  returned  the  Lady,  "  what- 
ever thy  views  may  be,  and  however  little  the  pain 
thou  didst  or  mayst  design  me,  this  measure  of 
thine  renders  me  very  unhappy.  Yet  it  is  not  for 
myself  alone  that  I  fear,  but  of  what  may  be  the 
consequence  to  thee,  should  this  meeting  of  ours 
find  the  ears  of  the  Earl,  'who,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  be  informed  of  it — and,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  thy  sake,  I  do  not  wish  that  it  should  be 
otherwise,  being  conscious  of  my  own  innocence 
— for,  if  his  distempered  mind  was  maddened  in- 
to a  fixed  jealousy  on  our  last  interview,  what 
must  it  be  now  ?" 

"  Lady,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  is  the  Lord 
Thomas  to  burst  the  most  sacred  ties  asunder  with 
impunity  ? — is  he  to  sow  misery  to  others,  and 
reap  joy  to  himself? — is  he  to  break  the  hearts 
of  the  true  and  faithful  by  treachery,  and  yet 
glide  through  the  world  without  a  pang  ?  No  ! 
he  shall  surely  suffer  for  it. — God  is  all-just ! 
c2 
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As  for  thee,  thou  hast  already  had  thy  part  for 
having  too  soon  forgot  thy  vows;  and  I — I, 
too,  am  but  reaping  the  harvest  which  I  sowed 
by  allowing  the  baneful  pleasures  of  the  Court  of 
France  to  detain  mebeyond  the  time  that  I  pledged 
my  word  to  return  to  thee.  Yes  !  wretch  that  I 
am,  'tis  I  that  am  to  blame  for  my  neglect,  and 
my  punishment,  though  'tis  great,  has  been  but 
too  justly  incurred  ;  for  it  was  while  I  remained  in 
the  midst  of  revelry  abroad — the  time  of  my  ab- 
sence being  expired — that  the  Lord  Thomas  step- 
ped in,  like  some  foul  wicked  magician,  and  touch- 
ed the  cup  which  I  too  forwardly  thought  was  to 
be  my  allotment  on  earth.  It  was  then  flowing  with 
promised  joy — with  bliss  itself — and  now  has  it 
not  been  changed  into  the  black,  the  deadly  poison 
of  despair  ?  Here  shall  I  remain  till  he  arrives, 
and  tell  him  to  his  face  of  his  villany — for  al- 
though the  law  of  equity  is  slack,  yet  my  arm  shall 
remedy  these  wrongs !" 

"  Speak  not  thus  madly,"  said  the  Lady,  "  for 
while  thou  art  mingling  the  drug  for  Lord  Tho- 
mas, thou  art  likewise  staining  my  cup  with  its  in- 
fluences. If  thou  didst  ever  love  me,  Sir  John, 
leave  this  place — it  is  next  to  death  for  thee  to  be 
found  here  !" 
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"  I  am  loth  to  say  thee  nay,  Lady,"  replied  the 
Knight — "  but  here  I  must  abide,  to  tell  him 
that  for  every  frown  he  dares  to  bestow  upon 
thee,  there  shall  be  a  dagger  at  his  breast  !" 

"  This  is  frenzy  ! — ruin  !" — exclaimed  the 
Lady.  "  But  there  shall  be  no  blood  shed  here 
on  my  account.  My  Lord,  indeed,  has  been  harsh 
to  me  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the  many  tears 
he  has  caused  me  to  shed  may  yet  prey  upon  his 
mind,  and  work  their  own  vengeance.  This  in- 
stant I  will  away  to  my  kinsman,  the  Abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  who  will  aid  me  with  both  his  pro- 
tection and  counsel  in  this  my  distress,  and  act 
as  mediator  betwixt  my  husband  and  I,  till  such 
time  as  my  innocence  is  proved,  and  measures  for 
our  future  peace  effected.  Go,  Allan,  go  and 
saddle  my  palfrey — there  is  no  one  at  home  to 
obstruct  thee,  and  thou  knowest  well  where  to 
find  the  stalls." 

Allan,  who  favoured  much  this  motion  of  the 
Lady's,  with  the  utmost  alacrity  went  to  obey  her 
orders.  Sir  John  likewise  inwardly  approved  of 
the  design,  but  did  not  choose  to  express  himself 
either  for  or  against  it.  "  Lady,""  said  he,  "  if 
so  be  that  thou  hast  decided  upon  this,  wilt  thou 
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grant  me  one  boon  ? — by  the  dear  remembrance 
of  our  youthful  love,  wilt  thou  ?" 

The  Lady,  who  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
wild  vehement  language  of  Sir  John,  and  dread- 
ing the  consequence  if  he  and  Lord  Thomas 
should  meet,  replied,  "  Let  it  be  such  a  request 
as  the  Lady  of  Cassillis  may  grant." 

"  Wilt  thou  allow  me  to  see  thee  safely  lodged 
beneath  the  protecting  arm  of  our  kinsman  the 
Abbot  ?"  entreated  the  Knight. 

Now  was  the  Lady  driven  into  the  toils — she 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  If  she  retired  into 
the  castle,  then  would  Sir  John  unavoidably  meet 
with  the  Lord  Thomas  ;  and,  the  one  smarting 
with  his  real  sufferings,  the  other  fretting  under 
the  weight  of  his  imaginary  wrongs,  nothing  but 
blood  would  satisfy  either  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  leave  the  castle  with  her  former  lover, 
although  she  owed  nothing  to  the  Lord  Thomas 
but  what  he  had  acquired  by  fraud,  was  greatly 
repugnant  to  her  feelings,  as  she  conceived  it 
contrary  to  those  rules  of  decorum  she  wished  to 
conduct  herself  by.  By  this  the  holy  vows  ut- 
tered at  the  altar  would  appear  to  be  trampled 
under  foot — an  idea  which  she  could  ill  brook— 
and  the  honour  of  her  father's  house,  which  was 
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more  dear  to  her  than  life  itself,  might  receive  a 
stain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  These  were 
mighty  evils — evils  that  could  not  be  avoided — 
but  to  fly  to  her  kinsman  was  the  least,  for  he  was 
one  that  could  vindicate  this  dangerous  step,  and 
his  protection  would  at  once  be  an  avowal  of  her 
innocence ;  she  therefore  adopted  it  as  the  best 
course  she  could  steer.  Such  were  the  reflections 
which  had  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  Lady,  and 
such  her  conclusions,  when  she  replied — 

"  Thou  hast  thy  request,  Sir  John — thou  shalt 
conduct  me,  and  Allan  shall  make  one  of  the 
party." 

Allan,  who  had  made  quick  despatch,  now  ar- 
rived with  the  caparisoned  palfrey ;  and,  as  noon- 
day was  fast  approaching,  being  anxious  to  get 
away  lest  the  return  of  the  Lord  Thomas  would 
render  all  abortive,  he  besought  the  Lady  imme- 
diately to  mount,  and  assisted  her  into  the  seat. 
Seeing,  however,  that  she  was  attired  for  the 
bower,  not  for  the  forest,  he  ascended  to  her  tire- 
room,  and  speedily  returned  with  her  palmerV 
gray  cardinal,  and  a  small  French  beaver,  orna- 
mented with  a  plume  of  heron  feathers  ;  after 
which,  he  took  hold  of  the  palfrey  by  the  leading 
reins,  and  gave  orders  as  to  the  route  they  were 
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to  pursue.  The  Lady,  thus  closely  attended  by 
the  faithful  Allan,  and  having  been  fitted  for  the 
adventurous  journey  as  well  as  time  and  circum- 
stances would  permit,  appeared  to  place  a  great 
degree  of  calm  confidence  in  the  result — and  the 
cavalcade  moved  on.  But  now  came  a  melting 
scene :  the  Lady's  maidens  hung  upon  her  gar- 
ments in  tears  and  loud  lamentations,  while  she, 
poor  unfortunate !  looked  like  some  beautiful  piece 
of  statuary,  ,traced  in  marble,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  heathens,  carrying  her  home  to  their 
village  to  be  worshipped.  This  sympathetic  burst 
of  distress  on  the  part  of  her  female  attendants 
naturally  led  her  mind  to  brood  on  her  own ; 
and,  sunk  within  herself,  she  was  soon  insensible 
to  all  around  her. 

Old  Barbara,  who  had  been  observing  from  a 
window  of  the  castle  all  that  passed  outside,  was 
somewhat  both  surprised  and  displeased  when  she 
had  seen  Allan  lead  forth  the  palfrey ;  but  the 
idea  of  the  Lady's  flight  never  entered  her  brain, 
and  she  therefore  let  it  be  without  comment.  In 
the  next  instant,  however,  when  she  saw  the  Lady 
mount  and  move  off  with  the  gipsies,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  wailing,  her  terrors  once  more  arose 
with  all  their  violence ;  and  partly  through  sor- 
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row  for  the  Lady,  partly  through  fear  on  her  own 
account — as  being  one  to  whom  Lord  Thomas 
had  assigned  the  office  of  guardian  to  his  wife—- 
in something  betwixt  a  shout  and  a  scream  she 
endeavoured  yet  to  bring  the  Lady  back  by  force 
of  expostulation ;  it  being,  indeed,  the  only  re- 
source she  had. 

"  Holy  mother  !  holy  mother  !"  exclaimed  the 
old  dame,  almost  frantic,  "  what  shall  I  say  to 
the  Lord  Thomas,  Lady  ? — surely  it  is  black 
glamour  !  Those  heathens  that  thou  art  going 
away  with  deal  with  the  devil !  They  will  carry 
thee  to  the  Downans  across  the  water,  and  when 
they  repeat  certain  magic  words,  the  green  hill 
will  open,  and  thou  wilt  be  received  into  its 
bowels.  Ah  !  thou  wilt  never  again  see  the 
green  earth,  the  blue  sky,  or  the  face  of  a  Christ- 
ian ;  but  there  thou  wilt  be  with  the  water- 
kelpie,  the  brownie,  and  those  that  have  perished 
in  their  sins.  There,  thy  bower-maidens  will  be 
the  little  tiny  fairies — there  thou  wilt  see  no 
stars  but  the  glow-worm,  and  thy  sun  will  be  the 
gleam  of  Willie  o'  the  Wisp!" 

Long  ere  Barbara  had  finished  this  gust  of 
rhetoric,  the  party  were  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
voice  ;  but  with  blind  ardour  she  still  continued 
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to  vociferate  in  superstitious  exclamations  her 
fears  of  what  might  befal  the  Lady,  hoping  by 
these  means  to  persuade  her  to  return,  if  it  was 
in  her  power,  from  amongst  the  unearthly  beings 
— as  she  now  again  believed  them  to  be — who 
had  trepanned  her.  In  the  meantime,  our  ad- 
venturers had  forded  the  river  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  castle,  and  were  gaining  a  good  dis- 
tance on  their  way,  when  Allan  ordered  them  to 
halt ;  and,  pointing  to  the  dusk  of  Brown  Carrick 
Hill,  where  Lord  Thomas  with  Oliver  and  his 
eight  archers  were  descried  making  full  speed  to- 
wards the  castle,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Yonder  comes  the  kite  that  may  pounce  up- 
on our  brood,  and  work  wo  to  us  all  !"  Then, 
tuming  to  the  Knight  and  gipsy  chief,  who  were 
close  behind  him,  he  proceeded  to  counsel  them 
in  this  perilous  predicament.  "  Sir  John,"  said 
he,  "  we  must  now  bestir  ourselves.  Do  thou, 
Faa,  awaken  that  babbler  that  hangs  at  thy 
girdle,  but  not  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  Earl  and 
his  myrmidons  yonder." 

The  chief  took  a  small  silver-mounted  horn, 
and  blew  a  soft  under  blast,  on  which  immediate- 
ly two  of  his  gang  issued  from  the  wood,  mounted 
on  the  Knight's  caparisoned  steeds. 
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Allan,  who  had  ordered  these  to  be  in  waiting, 
in  case  circumstances  should  render  their  assist- 
ance necessary,  was  glad  on  seeing  that  he  had 
been  strictly  attended  to.  The  Lady  was  the 
next  object  of  his  attention.  "  If  I  dare  be  so 
bold,  my  Lady,""  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate 
entreaty,  "  I  pray  thee  give  yonder  queen,"  di- 
recting his  finger  to  the  female  gipsy,  "  thy  gray 
cardinal,  beaver  and  plume,  and  in  return  thou 
shalt  be  accommodated  with  some  of  her  apparel. 
This  disguise  is  absolutely  necessary,  else  I  would 
not  urge  thee ;  for,  should  any  of  the  EarFs  com- 
pany come  up  to  us  on  their  way  to  the  castle,  or, 
upon  their  arrival  there,  as  they  must  then  disco- 
ver thy  escape,  should  orders  be  given  for  pur- 
suit, we  will  be  utterly  undone  if  some  contriv- 
ance to  deceive  them  be  not  adopted.  Do  thou, 
my  Lady,  suffer  this  reader  of  palms  to  mount 
thy  palfrey — which  is  but  an  ambling  toy  at  best 
—and  one  of  these  stately  prancers,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  shall  take  thee  out  of  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger.1' 

"  Ah  !  Allan,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  I  feel  that 
I  am,  as  it  were,  the  little  shallop  that  hath  been 
imprudent  enough  to  venture  to  sea  amidst  the 
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storm,  and  I  fear  what  may  be  the  end  of  the 
voyage !" 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  however,  to  shrink  from 
the  blast,"  returned  Allan — "  the  head-land  must 
be  cleared,  else  all  is  ruin  !" 

The  Lady  dismounted — and  an  exchange  of 
outer  garments  betwixt  her  and  the  female  va- 
grant was  accomplished  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  time. 

"  Now,  Allan,"  said  the  Lady,  "  I  shall  ride 
with  thee — for  it  never  shall  be  said  that  Sir 
John  Faa  carried  off  the  Lady  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis  !" 

"  Lady,  Lady,"  replied  Allan,  "  this  is  not  a 
time  to  stickle  about  matters  of  strict  etiquette ; 
however,  it  shall  be  as  thou  wouldst  have  it." 

As  he  concluded  he  mounted  one  of  the  noble 
animals,  who  were  now  beside  them  and  held  in 
readiness,  and  the  Lady  was  lifted  into  the  pillion 
behind  him — for  in  his  arrangements  even  this 
had  not  been  forgot.  The  Knight  leaped  into 
the  saddle  of  the  other  willing  creature,  and  was 
about  to  lead  the  way,  when  Allan  urged  him  to 
stay  till  he  gave  some  necessary  directions  to  the 
gipsy  chief.  "  Faa,"  said  he,  addressing  the  va- 
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grant,  "  do  thou  take  the  opposite  route.  Take 
care  that  thy  sultana  conceal  her  features  so  as 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  Lord  Thomas — and 
there  will  be  none  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
Lady  with  the  palfrey. — Now,  goodbye,  and  do 
thou  prosper  f 

"  Farewell,  Faa  T  exclaimed  the  Knight — tak- 
ing a  purse  from  his  girdle  and  throwing  it  to  the 
vagrant — and  in  a  few  minutes  the  riders  were 
lost  to  sight  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

By  and  by  came  home  the  noble  lord, 

And,  asking  for  his  lady. 
The  one  did  cry,  and  the  other  reply — 

She  is  gone  with  the  gipsy  laddie. 

OLD  BALLAD. 

WHEN  the  Lord  Thomas  and  his  retinue  ar- 
rived at  the  castle,  he  was  surprised  at  the  un- 
usual bustle  of  the  domestics  in  the  front  of  it. 
There  stood  the  cook,  with  a  half-plucked  pullet 
in  his  hand.  In  another  spot  appeared  the  but- 
ler, with  an  undrenched  goblet  before  him.  The 
armourer  had  come  forth  with  a  bow,  but  in  his 
haste  had  forgot  the  arrows.  The  falconer  had 
unloosed  his  hawks,  but  he  knew  not  which  way 
to  fly  them ;  and  the  lean  pantalooned  tailor— 
for  in  those  days  he  made  part  of  the  household 
— was  seen  making  his  appearance,  with  his  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  without  his  jerkin,  brandishing  a 
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pair  of  large  scissors,  his  hose  ungartered,  and  his 
slippers  not  alike.  There  stood  the  dairy-maid 
with  an  empty  pail  in  her  hand — the  bower- 
maidens  weeping — and  old  Barbara  running  to 
and  fro  as  fast  as  the  sciatica  would  allow  her ; 
she  was  like  some  old  sybil  expounding  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  fate  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
that  was  threatened  with  destruction.  When  his 
Lordship  drew  nigh,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Lord  Thomas  !  Lord  Thomas  ! — my  Lady ! 
my  Lady !" — 

"  What  of  Lord  Thomas— or  what  of  my  La- 
dy ?"  demanded  the  Earl. 

"  I  am  certain  it  was  the  devil  that  tempted 
her,""  said  the  old  housekeeper. 

"  That  is  not  at  all  unlikely,""  replied  his  Lord- 
ship ',  "  but  what  of  her  or  the  devil  ?" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  the  devil,  for  Allan  has  been 
here  with  a  motley  crew  of  souls  from  Purgatory. 
I  am  certain  it  was  he : — and  then  he  began  to 
sing  and  to  chaunt — and  certainly  it  was  toler- 
able music,  to  come  from  whom  it  did — and  he 
wanted  my  Lady  to  give  him  a  shroud,  and  yew, 
and  cypress — but  he  would  have  no  flower  of 
grace.  My  Lady  would  go  down  and  see  him, 
contrary  to  my  advice,  and  they  whipt  her  off, 
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white  palfrey  and  all,  and  by  this  time  she  is 
a  hundred  fathoms  in  the  bowels  of  the  Down- 
ans!" 

When  Lord  Thomas  heard  of  the  white  pal- 
frey, he  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  more  un- 
der the  old  housekeeper's  babbling  than  pleasant 
news. 

"  Slaves  !"  said  he,  "  is  there  any  of  you  that 
can  tell  me  what  this  old  babbling  fool  would  be 
at  ?" 

"  They  were  like  a  band  of  gipsies,""  continued 
Barbara ;  "  and  my  Lady  gave  one  of  them  a 
gold  ring  from  her  finger." 

"  Pho  !  pho  !"  said  his  Lordship,  pushing  the 
old  woman  aside. — "  Alice,  what  hath  become  of 
thy  Lady  ?" 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  bower-maiden,  "  there 
came  a  band  of  gipsies — and,  after  much  persua- 
sion, they  got  my  Lady  to  mount  her  palfrey  and 
accompany  them.  It  is  but  a  short  period  since 
they  left  the  castle.  I  went  up  to  the  turret,  and 
my  eyes  followed  them  across  the  river." 

*'  Ha  !  ha  !"  exclaimed  my  Lord,  gnashing  his 

teeth  with  rage.     "  By  all  the  devils  that  ever 

tempted  Saint  Anthony,  I'll  be  revenged  !    Why 

has  that  villain  Felton  not  made  sure  of  him  long 

11 
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ere  this  ?  And,  thou  French  rascal,""  turning  to 
Oliver,  "  thou  art  likewise  in  her  interest.  Ill 
have  these  doubts  sifted  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  if 
I  find  that  thou  hast  favoured  her  escape,  will 
make  an  example  of  thee." 

"  If  thou  dost,  my  Lord,  for  Heaven's  sake 
let  him  have  a  priest  and  shrive — and  then  he 
won't  be  coming  back  chaunting  his  music  about 
the  castle,  disturbing  honest  good  Catholics !" 
ejaculated  the  old  housekeeper. 

"  Hence,  thou  old  fiend  !"  exclaimed  the  Lord 
Thomas.  "  Go  saddle  fresh  horses  instantly. 
I'll  overtake  them,  if  it  should  be  in  hell  itself !" 

"  Ay,  ay,  my  Lord,"  said  the  old  beldam,  it 
will  certainly  be  in  that  neighbourhood,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  company  she  went  away 
with." 

The  old  lady  hobbled  away  into  the  castle,  as 
his  Lordship's  eyes  were  indicating  a  storm.  Dur- 
ing this  dialogue,  Oliver  the  Gascon  had  placed 
himself  at  the  Lord  Thomas's  back — his  teeth 
were  chattering  like  a  brace  of  dice  in  the  hands 
of  a  gambler  throwing  for  the  main.  The  name 
of  Allan  appeared  to  have  the  same  effect  upon 
his  nerves  as  if  he  had  been  handling  a  torpedo. 
Fresh  horses  in  a  short  period  were  brought 
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forth,  when  away  flew  his  Lordship,  Oliver,  and 
the  archers.  After  fording  the  river,  and  tra- 
versing a  few  miles,  they  overtook  the  gipsy  and 
his  gang.  The  female  was  still  mounted  on  the 
palfrey,  with  her  features  concealed  in  the  hood 
of  the  cardinal.  They  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded and  disarmed.  Part  of  the  men  were 
pinioned,  and  the  whole  party  were  led  back  pri- 
soners to  the  castle.  It  would  have  been  of  no 
avail  to  have  made  any  resistance.  Their  chief 
showed  both  willingness  and  grace,  as  if  to  give 
the  Lady  time  to  gain  a  place  of  security.  The 
Lord  Thomas  rode  in  the  front  of  the  party, 
without  ever  casting  a  look  on  the  Lady,  while 
Oliver  brought  up  the  rear,  the  archers  surround- 
ing the  whole.  In  this  order  they  arrived  at  the 
castle. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  castle,  out  came  the 
bower-maidens,  to  help  the  female  to  dismount, 
who  still  continued  to  conceal  her  features  in  the 
cardinal,  as  one  who  was  ashamed  of  her  con- 
duct. She  was  conveyed  to  her  bower  amidst  her 
maidens. 

"  Now,  Oliver,""  said  the  Lord  Thomas,  "  do 
thou  lead  these  villains  to  the  guiltree,  till  I  do 
myself  and  my  country  an  act  of  justice ;  I  doubt 
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not  but  the  Knight  is  amongst  the  gang,  but  do 
not  detect  him  in  his  disguise,  for  were  I  know- 
ingly to  put  one  of  his  quality  out  of  the  way,  it 
might  be  questioned  at  Holyrood ;  yet,  if  he 
comes  to  our  domicile  as  a  vagrant  to  rob  me,  let 
him  suffer  as  one  who  has  put  himself  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Go,  go,  let  every  thing  be 
provided.  But,  before  it  is  all  concluded,  I  would 
wish  to  put  a  few  questions  to  that  villain  Faa." 

In  a  short  period  the  guiltree  was  ornamented 
with  the  unfortunate  gipsies.  The  vagrant,  who 
had  seen  the  greatest  portion  of  his  gang  suffer, 
now  prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  when  Lord  Thomas 
approached  him. 

"  Now,  Faa,"  said  he,  "  look  to  the  reward 
which  thy  companions  have  met  with,  for  your 
treason  to  our  house.  If  there  is  any  chance  of 
mercy,  it  must  be  from  a  candid  answer  to  a  few 
questions  which  I  shall  put  to  thee.  At  whose 
instigation  did  you  approach  the  castle  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  To  serve  the  Lady  T  replied  the  vagrant. 

"  How  was  you  to  have  been  rewarded  for  this 
act  of  villany  ?" 

"  I  have  perhaps  lent  myself  to  a  dangerous 
enterprise,  but  if  I  ever  played  a  villain's  part,  it 
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was  in  thy  service,  and  that  has  gyved  me  to  this 
spot  to-day  ;  and  let  me  tell  thee,  my  Lord,  the 
power  is  in  thy  hand — use  it  as  thou  art  inclined, 
for  I  have  no  favour  to  ask  at  thy  hand,  if  it  is 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  turning  traitor  to 
my  friends.11 

"  Another  such  answer,  and  thou  shalt  not 
live  to  breathe  a  third.  Who  was  to  have  re- 
warded you  for  this  dangerous  enterprise  T 

"  My  conscience  !"  replied  the  vagrant. 

"  What  interest  were  you  to  have  derived  from 
the  Lady's  flight  ?" 

"  Her  happiness  I11 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Andrew  !  hadst  thou  fifty 
lives,  they  are  forfeited !" 

"  By  the  holy  beard  of  Pharaoh  !  I  have  asked 
no  favour  at  thy  hand,11  said  the  vagrant,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  chin,  and  discovering  to  the 
Lord  Thomas  the  well-known  ring,  the  gift  of 
the  Lady.  Then  flashed  his  eyes  with  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  Oliver,  do  thou  thy  duty  upon  this  wretch  !" 

The  gipsy  looked  westward,  and  saw  by  the 
declining  sun  that  the  Lady  must  ere  now  have 
reached  the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning — and  there 
came  a  smile  of  joy  over  his  haggard  features. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  evening — the  sun  was  dipping 
behind  the  rugged  steep  ofGoatfell,inall  his  splen- 
dour ;  and  as  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  path- 
less sky,  where  thousands  of  little  islands,  tinged 
with  varying  shades,  from  the  fleece  of  snow  to 
the  bright  burnished  gold,  were  strewed  upon  a 
boundless  ocean  of  blue  ether,  then  came  his 
dream  to  his  mind — and,  as  his  eye  caught  the 
ring  that  was  upon  his  finger,  he  exclaimed — 

"  It  is  accomplished !  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  be 
removed  from  this  scene  !  Oh  !  that  I  could  at 
once  shake  off  these  earthly  particles,  to  fit  me  to 
roam  through  those  visions  of  bliss  which  hang 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  distant  world  !""  Here, 
one  of  the  archers  having  fitted  the  fatal  noose, 
he  turned  round  to  the  Lord  Thomas — "  I  thank 
you,  my  Lord ;  this  is  a  gift,  indeed ;  for  what 
were  it  to  outlive  every  appetite  that  this  world 
can  gratify — each  returning  noon,  each  returning 
morn  the  same  ?  but  this,  this  is  the  precious  pa- 
nacea (looking  up  to  the  halter)  that  cures  satie- 
ty itself,  makes  the  wretch  forget  his  woes,  gives 
tranquillity  to  the  restless,  makes  the  vagrant 
equal  with  the  Lord,  and  gives  the  slave  freedom. 
It  is  the  only  door  to  true  liberty."  So  saying, 
he  threw  himself  from  the  ladder.  Thus  perish- 
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ed  Johnny  Faa,  with  a  mind  qualified  for  a  bet- 
ter station  in  life. 

At  this  period  out  hobbled  old  Barbara,  and, 
with  loud  exclamations,  began  to  call  upon  the 
Lord  Thomas — "  We  are  all  under  the  effects  of 
this  baneful  glamoury,  for  my  Lady  is  changed 
into  a  downright  Egyptian.  When  I  offered  her 
the  holy  water,  to  purify  her  from  this  heathen- 
ish intercourse,  she  took  the  blessed  vessel  and 
threw  its  holy  contents  in  my  face,  which  had  the 
effect  of  removing  the  delusion  from  my  eyes,  for 
down  fell  her  garments,  with  which  she  had  all 
along  concealed  her  features,  and  there  she  stood 
—a  loathsome,  vile  vagrant !  Blessed  Mary  !  but 
this  has  been  a  perilous  day  !"" 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  .?r>  said  the  Lord 
Thomas. 

"  That  yonder  female  is  no  more  my  Lady 
than  I  am  the  virgin  of  Loretto,  my  Lord !"  ex- 
claimed Barbara. 

"  How  ! — what  say  you  ? — not  my  Lady  ! — 
what  juggling  is  this  ?"  cried  the  Earl.  "  Let 
her  be  brought  hither,  and  we  shall  soon  come  to 
a  conclusion." 

The  female  was  brought  forth,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Lord  Thomas  and  his  house- 
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hold,  she  was  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  va- 
grants. Now  did  his  Lordship  walk  to  and  fro  in 
the  wildest  rage — grasping  the  handle  of  his  dag- 
ger, and  anon  looking  up  and  striking  his  fore- 
head— "  I  have  been  cheated,  cozened,  outwit- 
ted— but  PI!  be  revenged,  if  this  villanous  knight 
and  abandoned  woman  inhabit  the  earth !  But 
how,  strumpet,  how  came  you  hither  ?" 

"  My  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  you 
shall  hear  all,"  replied  the  female  gipsy,  throw- 
ing herself  upon  her  knees,  and  kissing  the  skirts 
of  the  EarPs  cloak.  "  When  the  Lady  gave  me 
her  garments,  I  was  instructed,  if  overtaken,  to 
conceal  my  features  till  I  arrived  at  the  castle. 
The  Lady  was  placed  upon  horseback  with 
Allan,  the  fool,  and  another  horseman  rode  by 
their  side." 

"  What !  Allan  again ! — why,  how  is  this  ? — 
the  knave  is  dead,  hanged  !"  said  the  Earl ;  "  but 
it  must  be  some  mistake — the  Knight  in  his  dis- 
guise, perhaps." 

"  It  must  be  so,  my  Lord,"  said  Oliver,  dread- 
ing a  farther  investigation  into  these  particulars — 
44  but  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  secure  this 
female  till  to-morrow,  I'll  forward,  and  see  if  it  is 
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possible  to  gain  some  tidings  of  the  Lady  and  her 
paramour." 

"  Do  so,  Oliver,  for  this  day's  troubles  have 
been  more  than  I  am  able  to  bear." 

Early  next  morning,  when  the  Lord  Thomas 
arose,  Oliver  was  sent  for — but  he  had  taken 
French  leave  of  the  castle  for  ever ;  for  he  had 
posted  with  all  manner  of  speed  towards  the  ca- 
pital, to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  discovery  by  the 
Lord  Thomas.  He  had,  indeed,  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  his  Lordship's  manner  of  settling  all 
those  little  doubtful  points — nor  did  he  wish  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause  of  Allan  again  before 
his  Lordship.  He,  therefore,  never  again  put 
himself  in  his  power,  but  set  up  a  gambling-house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  of  Holyrood, 
and  a  few  years  after  he  was  assassinated  in  a  mid- 
night broil. 

The  Lord  Thomas,  the  day  after  the  Lady's 
flight,  received  a  letter  from  the  Abbot  of  Kilwin- 
ning,  requesting  that  he  would  repair  thither  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  bring  with  him  his  kinsman, 
the  Abbot  of  Crosraguell,  to  adjust  the  matters 
betwixt  him  and  his  Lady.  This  his  Lordship 
would  by  no  means  condescend  to  do,  but  submit- 
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ted  the  business  to  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
Abbots : — and  they,  after  investigating  the  cause, 
found  the  Lady's  innocence  proved  beyond  all 
doubt.  Her  dowry  was  consequently  restored, 
along  with  land  and  tenements  suitable  to  the 
rank  of  the  Lady  of  Cassillis — on  which  land  she 
reared,  at  her  own  expence,  a  stately  castle  in  the 
barony  of  Maybole,  which  she  caused  to  be  orna- 
mented with  representations  of  the  heads  of  the 
unfortunate  gipsies  who  lost  their  lives  in  her 
cause — and  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tolerable 
preservation. 

The  Knight  shortly  afterwards  joined  himself 
with  the  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  while  defend- 
ing a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rhodes. 

Allan  was  exalted  into  Master  Allan,  the  Lady's 
Steward  and  Major  Domo — and  as  his  paunch  en- 
larged, his  visage  grew  serious.  As  he  had  an 
abundance  of  old  saws  for  all  occasions,  he  be- 
came the  arbiter  in  all  disputes  either  on  matters 
of  love,  law,  or  physic — but  the  Gospel  being  of 
too  fine  a  texture  to  be  handled  by  a  layman  in 
those  days,  advice  in  spiritual  affairs  was  never 
undertaken  by  him.  He  was,  however,  very 
punctual  in  his  devotions,  as  he  was  daily  seen 
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attending  the  Lady  to  the  Confessional  in  the 
College  Church.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Lady's  and  the  world's  best 
opinion ;  and,  shortly  after  the  Lady's  death,  he 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  was  buried  near  the 
remains  of  his  kind  benefactress. 
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THE  ST  NICHOLAS. 


THE  ST  NICHOLAS 

A  CARRICK  LEGEND. 


"  The  winds  of  Heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean  are  in- 
struments in  the  hand  of  Providence  in  punishing  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  children  of  the  earth." 

CAMEHONIAN  SERMON. 


"  You  hae  been  up  the  glen  makin'  merchan- 
dise,11 said  the  mistress  of  a  hedge  hostelry  to  a 
young  man  with  a  pack  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  hae  been  up  as  far  as  Glennap,  but  there's 
no  muckle  siller  a-steeriny  replied  the  pedlar, 
leaning  his  burden  on  a  large  stone  that  stood  at 
the  door. 

"  Will  you  no  come  in  ?  You  canna  be  gaim 
muckle  farther  this  night." 

"  Was  there  no  an  elderly  man  here  wi'  a  large 
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green  pack,  within  this  day  or  twa  ?"  inquired  the 
pedlar. 

The  woman  hesitated. — "  An  elderly  man,  wi* 
a  large  green  pack — No,  my  bairn,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  was  to  hae  met  me  at  the  Nick  o'  the  Bal- 
loch  four  days  ago.     I  wonder  what  can  be  the 
matter,  for  he's  ay  sae  punctual  to  his  trysts ;  I 
hope  no  accident  has  happened  to  my  father." 
"  What  is  his  name,  my  bairn  ?" 
"  His  name  is  Simon  Fraser,  guidwife." 
"  Hech,  sirs !  is  Simon  Fraser  your  father  ? 
Then  you  shanna  steer  ae  step  farther  this  night ; 
for  if  your  father  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  will 
be  his  quarters." 

The  youth  now  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  and 
gave  his  pack  in  charge  to  the  landlady,  (which 
was  the  custom  in  those  days.)  It  was  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  October.  The  weather  had  been  very 
boisterous  for  some  days  ;  and  the  night,  which 
was  fast  approaching,  appeared  to  be  gathering 
into  a  storm  of  violence. — There  was  a  large  fire 
blazing  in  the  kitchen,  near  to  which  the  landlady 
drew  a  seat,  and  the  lad  sat  down.  He  was  ra- 
ther surprised,  however,  to  see  none  but  herself 
in  the  house.  She  went  into  an  adjoining  closet, 
and  returned  with  a  quaich  full  of  brandy. 
11 
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"  Here,  bairn,  tak'  a  mouthfu"  o'  that,  it  will 
do  you  guid.  The  lads  are  awa'  down  at  Bal- 
lantrae.  You  hinna  drawn  muckle  siller,  you  was 
sayin1  ?" 

"  No,  guidwife,  siller's  very  scarce  now-a-days." 
"  Troth  is't,"  replied  the  landlady.  "  We  hae 
sair  altered  times  since  the  doctrine  o'  that  Ger- 
man well-houker,  Johnny  Calvin,  has  got  amang 
us  ;  an"1  that  priest-killing,  temple-razing,  bedlam- 
ite o'  a  reformer,  John  Knox.  O  !  the  days  when 
Abbot  Kennedy,  Father  Ingulf,  an1  a  dizen  mair, 
tenanted  the  holy  cloisters  of  Crosraguell !  After 
a  while's  daffin',  we  had  nought  to  do  but  gang 
ann  get  shrived,  an"1  a1  was  right.  Gentle  an' 
semple,  rich  an1  puir — east,  west,  north,  an* 
south — ay,  frae  the  holy  city  o'  Rome  hae  they 
come  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Ninian's  shrine  !  An" 
then  the  braw  braid  gouden  bits  that  were  current 
at  that  time !  Twa  or  three  saint's  days  were 
worth  as  mony  Kirk-Dominie  fairs  now-a-days. 
It  was  worth  gaun  twenty  miles  to  see  the  vener- 
able Abbot  sailin'  down  the  aisle  in  his  sanctified 
robes,  wi"1  the  gouden  mitre  on  his  head ;  an' 
then  the  fat  rosy-gilTd  Fathers — by  Saint  Brid- 
get !  there  was  a  graciousness  about  them  that 
did  a  body's  vera  heart  guid.  As  for  Father  In- 
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gulf,  he  was  seldom  in  this  neighbourhood  with- 
out tasting  our  gammon  and  capon ;  but  a  goose 
pie  was  his  favourite  dish,  an1  then  a  flask  of  Ca- 
nary to  wash  it  down.  There  was  a  bonny  cang- 
ling  at  Minnybole,  wi'  Johnny  Knox  an1  the  Ab- 
bot. A1  the  gentry  i1  the  west  were  there.  I  be- 
lieve the  Abbot  had  the  best  o't.  Waes  me,  pun- 
Scotland  has  come  to  her  dool !  when  a  body 
gangs  to  ony  o1  thae  conventicles,  there  is  nae- 
thing  but  black  starvation  lookin1  out  o"1  the  vera 
pu'pits." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  marrow  in  the  doctrine,  guid- 
wife ;  and  what  signifies  the  want  o1  world's 
wealth,  when  we  hae  the  true  knowledge,  an1  the 
sterlin'  word  that  excelleth  all  the  gouden  images 
of  Baal,  or  devices  of  cunnin1  men." 

"  Peace  !  heretic  imp,"  exclaimed  the  landlady 
in  a  rage. 

At  this  period  a  groan  was  heard  to  issue  from 
an  inner  apartment,  as  from  one  awakening  out 
of  his  sleep.  The  landlady  went  to  the  outer- 
door,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  accompanied 
by  two  men,  who  had  more  the  appearance  of  sea- 
faring people  than  shepherds. 

"  Sit  down,  lads,"  said  the  hostess,  "  Fse  war- 
rant you  are  baith  tired  and  hungry  ;  how  are  the 

10 
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goats  comin1  on  ?  This  is  a  son  of  Simon  Eraser's 

O 

come  to  bide  wi1  us  the  nicht." 

The  men  eyed  the  pedlar  in  a  manner  that 
awakened  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  youth 
that  all  was  not  right ;  and  his  fears  were  farther 
increased  when  the  party  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion in  a  language  unknown  to  him,  in  which  the 
landlady  joined.  The  storm  had  been  augmenting 
during  the  evening,  and  there  being  no  house 
within  some  miles  of  the  hostelry,  there  was  no 
alternative  left  for  the  youth  but  to  remain  where 
he  was.  A  scanty  meal  was  provided  for  him,, 
when  a  second  party  of  three  men  and  one  wo- 
man entered  the  kitchen  ;  and  what  particularly 
surprised  the  stranger,  they  had  no  appearance  of 
having  been  exposed  to  the  storm,  which  was 
beating  on  the  roof  of  the  house  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

The  landlady  now  took  a  light,  and  beckoning 
to  the  pedlar,  led  him  to  an  out-house,  which,  al- 
though removed  a  considerable  way  from  the  apart- 
ment where  they  sat,  was  still  under  the  same 
continued  roof,  as  the  hostelry  consisted  of  one 
long  range  of  thatched  buildings.  When  the  land- 
lady retired  he  heard  her  lock  the  door  upon  him, 
and  he  sat  down  to  ruminate  with  a  mind  boding 
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no  good  from  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
In  groping  round  the  apartment,  he  found  no 
avenue  left  to  escape  by,  even  had  he  been  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  pack  containing  his  little  all. 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  Him  who  never  forsakes  us,  if  we  seek 
him  with  a  contrite  heart  and  a  fervent  spirit. 
While  thus  employed,  a  faint  stream  of  light 
caught  his  eye,  and  creeping  with  silent  caution, 
he  climbed  upon  one  of  the  joists  with  consider- 
able  exertion,  where  he  saw  the  party  that  he  had 
just  left  feasting  and  carousing  in  all  the  riotous 
revelry  of  drunken  bacchanals.  A  fat  bald-head- 
ed personage,  whom  he  had  not  before  seen,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  master  of  the  feast. 

"  Come,  Father  Ingulf,  give  us  a  song,1*  was 
demanded  by  the  riotous  party. 

"  Ah  !  children,  I  have  no  heart  to  sing — I 
am  as  a  bird  bereft  of  a  nest — I  am  a  pilgrim 
without  a  shrine."" 

"  There  is  a  holy  lady,"  said  the  hostess, 
"  whose  resurrection  this  day  from  the  heather 
will  make  thy  heart  rejoice,  and  thy  old  age  com- 
fortable; yes,  Father  Ingulf,  it  is  a  profitable 
journey  thou  hast  made  from  France  to  see  our 
Holy  Mother  Church,  and  heath-clad  Mochrum." 
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"  Well,  lady,  my  journey  shows  zeal  for  the 
good  cause ;  but  come,  boys,  pledge  to  our  Holy 
Mother — she  is  a  sterling  one." 

Here  the  company,  after  draining  their  cups  to 
the  bottom,  again  requested  a  song  from  the  old 
Father,  which  he  declined,  when  one  of  the  party 
commenced  the  following  ditty,  the  chorus  of 
which  was  joined  in  by  the  whole  party  : — 

u  Our  Father  oft  preaches  a  sweet  lass  is  hell, 

And  the  devil  lurks  under  good  liquor  ; 
Yet  'tis  strange,  for  the  Friar  oft  kisses  Brown  Bell, 
And  each  night  he  gets  drunk  with  the  Vicar. 
And  each  night,  &c. 

"  On  his  text  hell  enlarge,  till  the  last  grain  of  sand 

Reminds  him  that  time  cannot  tarry ; 
Bui  it  wisely  suggests  his  appointment's  at  hand, 

To  meet  Bell  and  his  flask  of  Canary. 
To  meet  Bell,"  &c. 

"  By  the  rood !  that^s  a  jolly  song,""  said  Fa- 
ther Ingulf.  "  But  come,  fill  your  cups,  and  111 
give  you  another  toast — Here's  a  fair  wind  for 
Manks,  and  then  for  Dunkirk.  Come,"  sweet 
hostess,  are  the  provisions  you  promised  ready  ? — 
we  must  sail  ere  the  sun  brightens  the  holy  cross 
on  Crosraguell." 

"  All  is  ready,  holy  Father ;  but  I  have  a  choice 
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kid  which  I  intend  to  kill,  that  you  may  have  a 
little  fresh  provender  by  the  way.11 

A  kid  was  brought  from  the  inner  apartment, 
and  one  of  the  men  dragged  it  into  the  corner  of 
the  room,  where  stood  a  large  flat  stone,  and  tak- 
ing a  clasp  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  cut  the 
throat  of  the  animal.  In  the  struggles  of  death, 
the  poor  kid  gave  a  stifled  groan. 

"  I  say,  Allister  Gunn,"  said  one  of  the  party, 
"  does  not  that  groan  put  you  in  mind  of  old 
Fraser  last  night  ?" 

"  Poh,  poh  !""  exclaimed  the  priest,  "  you're 
all  well  shrived,  and  he  is  in  his  grave  ;  remem- 
ber he  was  but  a  heretic,  and  a  minion  of  the 
Prince  of  Heretics.  But  come,  turn  up  the  black 
jack,  for  there  dwells  good  fellowship,  resolution, 
and  manhood — here,  pledge  me,  boys.  And  now, 
good  hostess,  bring  forward  this  said  spolia  opti- 
ma, that  I  may  divide  it  according  to  the  laws  of 
Corinth;1 

The  landlady  having  brought  a  large  green 
pack,  bound  round  with  black  leather  straps,  it 
was  burst  open,  and  its  contents,  consisting  of 
silks,  English  broad-cloths,  trinkets,  &c.  were 
spread  upon  the  board. 

"  Here,  dame,  here  is  as  much  parde  soi  as  will 
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make  thee  a  hood  and  kirtle.  Mary  come  up! 
two  golden  crosses  and  an  Agnes  Dei ! — O,  imp  ! 
these  were  doomed  to  the  crucible — this  belongs 
to  the  Church,  my  children,"  putting  them  into  a 
scrip  that  lay  on  the  table  before  him  :  "  There, 
Sawney  Bean,  there's  as  much  Lincoln-green  as 
will  make  thee  a  jerkin  and  trews,  as  fine  as  thy 
old  friend  Gilderoy  ;  and  here's  for  thee,  blushing 
Jess,  the  silver  bodkin  for  thy  hair,  and  the  gold 
brooch  for  thy  kerchief.  But  what  have  we  here  ? 
a  roleau  of  gold  Jacobuses  :  well,  children,  the 
tythe  of  a  hundred  is  ten — stand  thou  there,11 
slipping  his  hand  into  the  scrip  :  "  the  arrears  of 
shrive,  ten  more,11  making  another  errand  in  the 
same  direction.  "  I  have  a  long  and  a  perilous 
journey  before  me,  children,11  continued  the  holy 
Father,  "  so  I  will  borrow  other  ten;  and  there  re- 
mains ten  for  each  of  you.  But  what  have  we 
next?"  taking  up  a  book  with  silver  clasps; 
*'  Holy  St  Mary  !  a  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
— this  has  been  the  Church's  undoing — this  has 
wrought  our  overthrow,  and  the  downfal  of  the 
holy  Catholic  faith  in  these  parts.  What !"  con- 
tinued he,  observing  a  written  inscription  on  a 
blank  leaf,  "  the  holograph  of  two  of  the  subtlest 
of  our  enemies — this  would  have  been  worth  two 
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steps  of  preferment  ten  years  ago,  but  now  it  is 
only  worthy  of  the  flame — *  A  present  from  John 
Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  to  Simon  Fraser,  for 
his  fidelity,  secrecy,  and  zeal,  in  conveying  intel- 
ligence to  the  friends  of  Reformation  in  the  days 
of  the  faggot  and  torture.  Edinburgh,  July  1 4, 
'•  JN-  KNOX.  AND-  MELVILLE.'  Then  to 
the  flames  I  commit  thee ;"  throwing  the  Bible 
into  the  fire,  which  speedily  sent  up  a  blaze  that 
illuminated  the  farthest  recess  of  the  apartment, 
and  showed  the  horrified  pedlar  an  opening  in 
one  of  the  most  distant  angles  of  the  roof. 

"  Ay,  there,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  wretches, 
thrusting  the  Bible  farther  into  the  flames  with 
his  rapier  ;  "  I  would  that  this  was  the  heart  of 
every  heretic  in  Scotland." 

During  this  scene  of  wickedness,  the  feelings  of 
young  Fraser  were  wrought  into  a  state  of  fren- 
zied horror.  He  had  heard  the  murder  of  his  fa- 
ther confirmed — had  witnessed  his  property  di- 
vided among  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  still  he  look- 
ed on  in  breathless  silence.  But  when  he  saw  the 
holy  word  of  God  committed  to  the  flames,  he  lost 
all  recollection,  and  loudly  vociferated — 

"  Murderers  !  fiends  !  blasphemers  of  the  true 
God !  stay  your  sacrilegious  hands  !" 
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At  this  instant  a  dreadful  peal  of  thunder  shook 
the  hostelry  to  its  foundation. 

"  Fire,  fury,  and  faggot ! — betrayed,  betray- 
ed r  shouted  the  whole  party,  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  their  way  to  the  door. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  disco- 
vering the  pedlar ;  "  what !  scared  by  a  bantam 
cock  on  yonder  bawk  ?  Now,  Allister  Gunn  and 
Sawney  Bean,  there's  wark  for  the  rapier ;  yon- 
der"s  the  key  tied  to  the  ramVhorn.  I  dreamed 
of  this,  and  so  made  sure  work  of  it.  Go,  go,  the 
dead  tell  no  tales  !"" 

A  momentary  thought  rushed  across  the  mind 
of  the  youth — he  sprang  towards  the  opening  in 
the  roof;  first  one  ball,  then  another,  whistled 
close  past  him  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
thatch,  and  rolled  to  the  ground.  He  fell  unhurt 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  instantly  fled  into  a 
neighbouring  thicket. 

"  Run,  Alister,  run !  thou  whose  speed  out- 
matches the  mountain-goat ;  run,  catch  him,  and 
slay  him,  or  we  are  all  undone  !  Follow,  Sawney 
Bean ;  had  we  but  thy  slough-hound  here !  Run, 
run  as  you  fear  the  gibbet  and  the  brand,  run !"" 
exclaimed  the  hostess  in  wildness  and  despair. 

The  youth  heard  footsteps  pressing  close  be- 
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hind  him,  and  he  scrambled  up  on  a  large  bush  a 
few  paces  off  the  path.  The  two  ruffians  passed 
him,  urging  one  another  on  with  curses  and  blas- 
phemy. Their  search  proved  ineffectual,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  returned. — They  halted  near 
the  place  of  Eraser's  concealment,  to  recruit 
themselves  after  their  race,  when  he  overheard 
the  following  conversation  : — 

"  This  part  of  Scotland  will  be  too  hot  for  us 
if  he  escapes.1" 

"  Then  to  France  we  must  go ;  our  old  Cap- 
tain, Gilderoy,  will  give  us  a  hearty  welcome.1" 

"  Which  way  could  this  imp  of  the  Old  One 
take?  there  are  so  many  paths  that  the  devil 
himself  could  hardly  hit  upon  the  right  one." 

"  Then,  it's  not  to  be  thought  that  we  can, 
who  are  only  his  minions,1"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  But  come,  the  storm  has  now  brawled  itself  in- 
to a  steady  breeze ;  we  need  fear  no  danger  when 
we  have  Father  Ingulf  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  on 
board  the  St  Nicholas.  My  mind's  made  up : 
ere  the  sun  brightens  the  top  of  Mochrum,  the 
hostelry,  I  guess,  will  be  a  mass  of  ruins.  This 
fellow  will  quickly  find  his  way  to  the  next  vil- 
lage— and  then  comes  the  lout  with  the  muck- 
fork,  the  pick,  and  the  flail.  By  St  Bridget,  we 
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have  no  time  to  slumber !  I  love  French  wine 
and  French  women.  I  hate  long  graces  and  sour 
faces,  which  is  now  the  fashion  in  Scotland. 
Then,  farewell  thy  heath-clad  mountains,  and  thy 
bonnie  green  vales !" 

They  now  passed  on  towards  the  hostelry,  and 
were  soon  out  of  hearing.  Fraser  descended  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  hurried  to  the  next  village. 
The  inhabitants  were  soon  roused  from  their 
peaceful  slumbers  by  the  pedlar's  tale  of  horror ; 
and  arming  themselves  with  utensils  of  rustic  la- 
bour, made  all  speed  to  the  hostelry,  which  they 
found  deserted  and  in  darkness. 

Morning  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and  the 
carry  was  sweeping  rapidly  across  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  sky.     The  dense  mist  that  covered 
the  ocean  was  dispelling  before  the  keen  north 
wind,  which  now  blew  a  hurricane.    A  small  brig- 
antine  was  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  labouring  in  a  tremendous  sea ;  at  one  mo- 
ment engulfed  in  the  valley  of  two  mountainous 
waves,  and  anon  suspended  on  the  summit  of  the 
heaving  billow.     She  was  fast  drifting  towards  a 
reef  of  rocks  not  an  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach,  which  was  now  covered  by  the  villagers, 
led  thither  by  the  pedlar.     As  the  vessel  rolled 
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onward  to  her  certain  destruction,  an  awful  sea 
struck  her  amidships,  carrying  away  one  of  the 
masts,  and  sweeping  almost  every  article  over- 
board.    The  screams  of  the  people  on  board  were 
now  distinctly  heard  on  the  shore ;  they  had  got 
the  small  boat  overboard,  and  five  or  six  men 
were  seen  leaving  the  ship  in  it.    A  female  figure 
was  observed  running  to  and  fro  on  the  deck, 
and  shrieking  in  wild  despair.     The  boat  was 
making  fast  towards  the  shore,  when  the  woman 
once  more  rushed  to  the  side  next  the  boat,  hold- 
ing an  object  in  her  arms  that  appeared  bright 
and  shining  as  the  purest  of  silver. 

"  See,  see  the  boat  makes  back  to  the  wreck  ! 
What  madness  is  this  ?  It  is  tempting  of  Provi- 
dence r  exclaimed  an  old  fisherman. 

The  woman  stretched  out  her  arms,  handing 
into  the  boat  the  object  that  had  attracted  their 
notice.  At  that  moment  an  overwhelming  wave 
smote  the  boat,  and  dashed  her  in  a  thousand 
pieces  against  the  side  of  the  brigantine  ! 

Every  individual  on  board  were  in  an  instant 
swept  to  destruction  by  the  impetuous  surge ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  beach  was  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  murderers.  A  strange  fatality  marked  the 
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fate  of  the  priest.  The  silver  image,  the  cause 
of  his  journey  to  Scotland,  was  found  clasped  in 
his  arms  when  his  body  was  thrown  ashore.  To- 
wards noon  the  hull  of  the  brigantine  broke  up, 
when  part  of  her  stern  was  drifted  on  the  beach, 
discovering  her  to  be  the  "  Saint  Nicholas  of 
Dunkirk ;"  which  gave  name  to  the  reef  of  rocks 
on  which  she  was  lost. 

Thus  the  winds  of  Heaven  and  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence in  punishing  the  wickedness  of  the  children 
of  the  earth. 
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t;  Murder  will  out" 

SHAKSFEARE. 


"  SAE,  thou  will  gang,  thou  donnard  devil  that 
thou  art.  What,  in  the  name  o1  Sathan,  will  tak"1 
ye  to  Jeddart  ?  Is't  to  see  puir  Geordie  Gibson 
strung  up  like  a  raangie  tyke  ?  By  our  gude  La- 
dy, thairs  a  cloud  aboon  your  head — but  gin  ye 
will  gang,  ye  shall  ride  shanks1  naigie,  for  deil  ae 
step  will  the  gray  yaud  gang  wi"  ye.  Thair's  the 
peats  to  lead,  the  corn  to  the  mill,  an"  the  stanes 
to  cart  to  the  new  fauld,  an1  ye  maun  hae  your 
pastimes  an1  your  ploys,  your  fairs  an'  trysts,  an1 
your  drinkin'  an'  hangin1  matches ;  but  I  red  ye, 
Tarn  Bell — thair's  something  afore  ye  that's  no 
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cannie."  It  was  thus  the  goodwife  of  the  Lou- 
pinfaulds  dealt  out  her  admonition  to  a  broad-set, 
down-looking  fellow,  whose  dogged  countenance 
was  unmoved  at  her  coarse  harangue ;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  down  a  broad  rapier  that  hung  against 
the  wall,  was  busily  employed  marking  the  notch- 
es that  some  weapon  of  superior  mettle  had  left 
upon  it. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  continued  the  goodwife,  "  look  at 
it,  an"1  it  will  tell  that  its  master  is  a  brawler  an1 
a  seeker  o'  mischief;  that  sword,  that  wad  hae 
graced  a  wapinschaw  in  your  father's  day,  now 
looks  for  a'  the  warld  like  a  hand-saw."" 

"  Peace  !  peace  !  Christie : — they  hae  passed 
doom  on  Geordie,  an"1 1  will  see  him  ere  he  dee." 

"  An'  what  gude  will  that  do  to  him  ?  Leave 
him  to  the  priests — they  hae  saws  for  a1  sairs,  an' 
consolation  for  a'  diseases.  Thair  was  Cuttie's 
Hillock  dee'd  like  a  lamb,  although  he  had  fired 
the  widow's  house  an1  her  three  babes — but  it  was 
after  he  gied  his  conscience  to  the  priest." 

"  Ay,  an'  his  purse  an'  the  sax-acre  park  to  the 
Abbey  : — but,  for  my  part,  I  wad  hae  tried  their 
effect  upon  the  lawyers  first.  But  to  Jeddart  I'll 
gang  ;  an'  sin'  I  canna  get  the  yaud,  I'se  e'en  tak' 
the  tinkler's  mare  that's  out  at  the  grass." 
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"  You  ne'er  can  ride  yon  beast,  father !"  ex- 
claimed the  son,  who  had  been  a  silent  listener 
to  the  preceding  conversation,  "  for  a1  the  kintra 
kens  her  to  be  the  tinkler's  mare ;  and  then,  she's 
near-footed  afore,  spavied  behin',  an1  sair  gawed 
i'  the  withers,  lug-marked  in  the  fore-quarter,  an" 
just  as  kenspeckle  as  a  white  ee  an1  a  black  ane 
can  mak  a  beast ; — for  she's  waw-ee'd,  an'  the  ve- 
ra  bairns  in  ilka  clachan  that  I  ride  through 
point  their  fingers,  an'  cry — '  thair  gangs  Geordie 
Gibson's  stown  mare !'  Ye're  warslin  sair  wi' 
your  better  fortune,  father ;  for  ye  ken,  an1 1  ken, 
an1  we  a'  ken,  that  if  Geordie  Gibson  speaks  as  a 
deein  man  should  speak,  e'en  whare  ye  staun, 
ye're  owre  near  Jeddart." 

"  Haud  your  tongue,  my  bairn,"  said  the  wife ; 
"  ye  may  as  weel  thrash  shaken  corn  as  speak  to 
him." 

"  Ay — but,  mither,  I  had  a  dream  yestreen  ; 
an'  a  weary  dream  an'  a  wauken  dream  it  was  ;  for 
my  spirit  was  busy,  an'  the  flesh  was  sair  toiled. 
An'  I  thocht  in  my  dream  that  my  father  had 
gane  awa  to  the  Dreigh  Brae,  to  bring  down  the 
hogs  to  the  shcloch  reck ;  an'  he  had  the  auld 
collie  wi'  him ;  an'  when  he  reached  the  castle 
ford,  forenent  the  Howlet  Craigs,  I  thocht  a 
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dizen  o'  wullcats  flew  at  him,  an'  I  saw  ane  at  his 
vera  thrapple.  In  a  wee  time,  I  thocht  I  saw  a 
cat  playin'  on  the  bagpipes,  an1  my  father  flingin1 
an1  daucin'  like  a  mad  ane ;  an1  then  I  thocht  he 
was  settin'  an'  reelin' — an'  wha  was  his  partner 
but  puir  Geordie  Gibson.  I  couldna  but  look  at 
the  beast  playin'  on  the  pipes ;  an'  as  I  lookit,  it 
changit  into  an  auld  man,  clad  in  gray  raiment. 
I  lookit  again,  an'  it  was  the  doomster  o'  Jeddart; 
BO  I  cried  wi'  a  loud  voice  on  my  father  to  come 
awa,  for  I  didna  like  the  piper,  an'  I  liket  his 
partner  little  better.  Wi'  this  I  waukent,  an1  a 
thankfu'  creature  was  I." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  Loupinfaulds,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile ;  "  th  air's  been  naething  but 
dreamin'  in  my  house  ever  sin'  ye  harboured  that 
mountain  preacher,  Will  o'  Drumclog ;  but,  by 

my  gutcher's  rapier,  if  e'er  I  catch  him But 

awa,  Jock,  an'  get  the  saddle  on  the  mare,  for 
I'll  gang  down  by  Adleton  Brae,  an'  get  Will 
Lift-the-hasp  to  gae  wi'  me." 

The  crows  had  roosted  long  ere  Tarn  and  his 
companion  reached  Jedburgh,  which  was  now  en- 
veloped in  darkness.  They  rode  at  a  gentle  pace 
through  the  silent  streets  and  lanes,  till  they  ar- 
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rived  at  the  Main-street,  where  an  old  square 
tower,  or  keep,  reared  its  broad  battlements 
through  the  gloom.  At  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
wide-spreading  stairs,  a  large  arched  door  opened 
into  a  vaulted  apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  a  large  fire  which 
flashed  across  the  room ;  and  the  figures  of  people 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  with  Lochaber- 
axes  on  their  shoulders,  were  visible  from  the 
street. 

"  An1  a"1  this  fuss  is  about  putting  puir  Geordie 
Gibson  out  o'  existence  !"  exclaimed  Tarn  o"  the 
Loupinfaulds  ;  "an1  for  twa  or  three  waff  wethers. 
Law,  I  hae  heard  my  gutcher  say,  is  like  a 
spider's  wab,  the  big  flees  break  through  a1  en- 
actments, but  the  weak  anes  are  catched  in  the 
toils.  But  destiny  is  destiny  ! — it's  a  kind  o'  fa- 
mily-disease about  Geordie's  house ;  an'  them 
that's  born  to  be  hangit  winna  be  drowned.  But 
let  us  turn  down  here  to  our  right,  for  I  aye  put 
up  at  Posset  Peggie's."  So  saying,  they  turned 
round  the  angle  of  the  prison,  where,  from  a  nar- 
row loop-hole,  made  still  more  so  by  a  bar  of  iron 
in  the  centre,  a  feeble  light  glimmered,  and  from 
it  the  sound  of  psalm-singing  was  heard  to  issue. 
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"  That's  a  mournfu'  wailing,  Willie,  man  !" 
exclaimed  Tarn,  stopping  his  horse  under  the 
wicket. 

"  No  !"  cried  a  voice  from  within,  "  it  is  a 
glorious  sound — it  is  the  watchword  of  salvation — 
the  triumph  of  a  soul  over  sin  !  The  burden  has 
fallen  from  his  back — the  slough  of  despond  is  far 
behind  ;  for  the  cross  has  shed  its  influence  on  his 
benighted  soul,  and  he  is  the  pilgrim  that  iongeth 
for  the  end  of  his  journey  !"  , 

"  Hech,  Sirs !"  said  Tam,  "  an'  is't  come  to 
this  o't ! — puir  Geordie's  ta'en  the  cheap  road  I 
see. — This  is  Will  o'  Drumclog — gie  him  a  pease- 
brose,  a  drink  o1  cauld  water,  an'  his  Bible,  in  a 
moss-hag,  an  he'll  say  a  langer  grace  than  our 
auld  Abbot  would  hae  done  owre  a  sirloin  o'  beef 
an1  his  Canaries ; — but  thair's  nae  accountin'  for 
taste.  But  come,  Will,  let's  be  movin',  for  the 
nicht  is  wearin'  fast  awa',  an1  we  maun  drink 
Geordie's  dregy  in  a  posset." 

They  soon  reached  the  hostelry  of  Posset  Peg- 
gie ;  and  having  given  their  horses  to  the  charge 
of  a  red-haired,  overgrown  lad,  they  entered  the 
house.  The  apartment  into  which  they  were 
ushered  was  the  kitchen,  the  general  rendezvous, 

10 
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where,  round  a  large  fire,  two  or  three  parties,  of 
very  marked  character,  were  seated  in  groups, 
discussing  the  news  of  the  day.  In  a  more  retired 
part  sat  eight  or  ten  men  and  women,  of  the 
tinker  tribe,  whose  conversation  was  carried  on 
partly  in  whispers,  and  partly  in  their  cant 
phrases.  Tarn  was  introduced  by  the  landlady  in- 
to an  inner-room,  and  handed  up  to  a  seat  near 
the  fire,  with  all  the  kindness  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Having  ordered  his  stoup  of  posset,  the 
landlady  placed  the  liquor  upon  the  table,  care- 
fully shut  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  Tarn  o" 
the  Loupinfaulds  : — 

"  This  is  a  waefu*  nicht  for  puir  Geordie  Gib- 
son— his  hours  are  numbered.  Ay,  ay,  Loup- 
infaulds, the  spirit  o'  our  forefathers  is  clean 
gane  !  The  farthest  glen  in  Nithsdale  wad  hae 
sent  its  bairns  to  save  a  man  frae  his  doom  ;  for 
ye  ken — 

A  tree  frae  the  wood,  a  sheep  frae  the  hill, 

An'  a  fish  frae  the  flood,  were  aye  tenants  at  will. 

Sae  gangs  the  auld  rhyme :  but  blood — sacred 
blood  ! — should  ne'er  be  shed  by  the  hand  o"  man. 
Geordie  Gibson  has  ne'er  had  a  day  to  do  weel 
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sin'  the  packman  laddie  was  fund  hangin'  in  a 
hank  o'  his  ain  thread,  at  the  Chapman  Craigs. 
Before  that,  he  wad  hae  drunk  for  gudefellow- 
ship,  or  at  the  southerin1  o1  a  bargain,  or  the 
brichtenin'  o1  his  leman's  e'e  :  but  now  he  ne'er 
empties  a  horn,  except  to  slokin  his  drouth,  or 
drown  the  burnin'  sparks  o1  an  evil  conscience ; — 
he's  a  sair  altered  man." 

"  Peace !  peace !  mother  partlet,"  replied 
Loupinfaulds.  "  Is  the  devil  turned  friar,  or 
the  tapster  a  teacher  o'  dry  morals  ?  Brach  ! 
how  often  hae  I  seen  thee  bedizened  out  with  the 
broach,  the  rings  and  beads,  of  the  same  pedlar's 
pack ; — and  who  was  it  that  gave  him  the  cue  to 
play  the  murderer  ?" 

"  Haud  your  whist,  my  gude  frien'  o1  the 
Loupinfaulds,  you  had  your  share.  Fifty  gude 
nobles  did  ye  finger,  frae  auld  Willie  Pringle  o' 
the  Netherbow  o1  Embro1.'1 

"  Yes !  for  these  fifty  nobles,  my  eyes  have 
lost  their  confidence,  and  I  cannot  look  an  honest 
man  in  the  face.  And  yet  I  shed  no  blood  ! — 
but  then  he  died  !  But  come  !  I  think  of  this 
too  much.  Geordie's  doomed  for  a  few  sheep — 
there's  a  providence  in  all  this  ! — but  fill,  fill  !" 
Here  he  swallowed  a  large  bumper  of  the  liquor, 
11 
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which  now  seemed  to  be  making  inroads  upon  his 
head. 

"  Thair's  sax  or  seven  o'  the  Gibsons  in  the 
house,"  said  the  landlady,  "  if  you  wish  to  see 
them  ;  they  hae  got  an  inklin'  o'  your  being  here. 
I  aye  said  ye  wadna  forsake  your  frien'  Geordie 
in  the  day  o1  trouble.  Besides  them,  thair's  your 
auld  acquaintance,  Ram-horn  Tarn,  an1  his  gang ; 
an"1  thair's  the  Faas,  an1  the  Youngs,  an  nae  few 
o'  the  Marshalls." 

"  Yes  !  an1  thair's  the  nine  corporations,  an' 
the  magistrates  at  their  head ;  the  burgesses  an' 
guild-brethren,  wi'  the  twa-handed  sword,  ta'en 
at  Redscaur  Muir ;  an'  the  four  beagle  bodies, 
wi'  their  Lochaber-axes.  Weel,  weel,  lady  !  I 
hae  seen  the  day  when  a'  this  wadna  hae  scaured 
me  sair.  But  fill  my  horn,  till  I  drink,  an'  then 
let  Little  Egypt  own  me  king."  Having  taken 
another  hearty  draught  from  the  stoup,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  room  where  the  party  mentioned  by 
the  landlady  were  assembled,  and  was  welcomed 
with  that  degree  of  respect,  which  at  once  ac- 
knowledged his  superiority  in  acts  of  hardihood 
and  desperation. 

The  plan  concerted  for  the  rescue  of  the  con- 
demned man  was  laid  before  him,  and  met  his 
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approval.  The  liquor  was  plied  briskly,  and 
while  each  was  suggesting  plans  more  wild  than 
another,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door,  which, 
after  a  long  parley,  carried  on  in  whispers,  was 
opened,  and  a  middling-sized  man,  dressed  in  a 
rusty-black  coat,  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
of  a  pale  complexion,  with  dark,  penetrating 
eyes — his  lank  black  hair,  parting  in  the  middle, 
and  almost  reaching  to  his  shoulders.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  the  room,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Loupinfaulds,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  sonorous 
voice — 

"  Children  of  darkness  !  I  abjure  you  to  fly 
from  the  wrath  to  come — for  it  shall  approach 
you  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  the  pitfall 
shall  be  in  your  path,  and  ye  shall  be  but  as 
stumbling-blocks  to  one  another,  working  your 
own  confusion — for  he  that  is  in  tribulation  sent 
me  to  teach  you,  that  sojourn  in  a  strange  land, 
to  gird  your  loins  and  depart." 

"  What  ! — my  old  moss-hag  neighbour,  Will 
o'  Drumclog  ?"  exclaimed  Loupinfaulds.  "  On 
the  scathed  top  o1  the  Belling  Hills,  the  green 
braes  o1  Robberslaw,  and  in  the  dark  glens  of 
Glennap,  have  I  met  thee — but  here,  in  a  brawl- 
ing hostelry  !  Thou  startest  up  before  me  like 
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a  shadow,  be  my  road  east,  west,  north,  or 
south." 

"  Yes  !  I  have  ate  of  thy  bread  in  my  neces- 
sity,11 replied  the  stranger :  "  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  thee  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.11 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  I  never  received  any  good 
from  thy  long  stories  amidst  the  heather  bell,  but 
the  toothache,  the  chilblain,  and  the  frost-kibe. 
Kvery  man  to  his  calling : — he  that  lives  by  the 
filch,  this  should  be  his  argument,11  drawing  his 
rapier  with  a  flourish  over  his  head ;  "  and  he 
that  argues  me  from  it,  must  use  his  arm  more 
than  his  tongue.  But  get  thee  to  the  cit,  who 
pilfers  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  puritan  smile, 
who  has  a  long  grace  to  his  stolen  meals,  and 
varnishes  it  over  with  the  name  of  profit — a  nest 
of  caterpillars  that  prey  upon  every  one  that 
comes  in  contact  with  them  !  Have  I  ever  broke 
my  faith  with  the  man  with  whom  I  have  ate 
bread  ?  Friend,  thy  labour  would  have  been  more 
to  my  profit  hadst  thou  been  thrashing  in  my 
barn  thd  time  thou  wast  driving  thy  windmill, 
with  no  corn  of  mine  in  the  hopper." 

"  Listen  to  me,  thou  man  of  desperate  sin  !  for 
the  sake  of  thy  honest  partner,  and  that  the  hand 
of  scorn  may  not  be  pointed  at  thy  pious  son. 
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Listen  to  me,  if  thou  wishest  to  shun  the  evil  hour 
that  must  overtake  thee  with  infamy  !" 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  ! — thou  hast  set  my  wife  a-pro- 
phesying,  my  son  a-dreaming,  and  myself  a-doubt- 
ing.     Thy  faith  wants  the  substantials.     When 
we  were  wont  to  apply  to  the  paunchy,  waddling 
fathers  of  St  MaryX  or  any  other  of  those  shrines, 
where  the  foul  breast  was  cleansed  for  the  plack 
or  the  penance,  I  have  been  on  my  knees  before 
the  blessed  image,  dropping  bonnet-piece,  angel,  or 
noble,  until  I  have  seen  a  smile  of  holy  forgiveness 
beam  upon  me — there  was  something  to  hold  by  ! 
But  now-a-days,  a  man  must  have  every  page  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  holy  evangelist  to  boot,  pinned 
upon  his  memory,  ere  the  sun  will  ripen  his  corn 
in  this  corner.    Merry  old  Scotland  is  little  better 
than  a  school  of  precisians,  that  fools  should  fall 
in  love  with  such  a  sour-looking  dame  as  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland.    I  mourn  more  the  loss  of  the  Abbot 
of  Misrule  than  the  Abbot  of  Coldingham. — 
More  posset  here,  dame,  for  it  is  all  evaporated 
in  words." 

"  I  have  listened  to  thee,  thou  brand  prepared 
for  the  oven !  now  listen  to  me,  for  the  hour  ap- 
proaches that  I  must  depart.  I  came  from  the 
dungeon  of  the  doomed : — this  evening  when  you 
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passed  the  prison,  the  pace  of  the  animal  you  rode 
upon  was  known  to  his  ears — it  had  been  his  com- 
panion in  many  a  sinful  journey.  Go,  and  tell 
Thomas  Bell,  said  he,  that  I  need  not  his  aid,  and 
to  come  not  near  me  in  the  place  of  doom.  Dream 
not  of  a  rescue  ! — I  have  ate  of  thy  bread  in  my 
necessity,  and  I  pray  thee  to  depart,  for  the  law- 
authorities  are  prepared  to  repel,  by  violence,  any 
attempt  to  rescue.  The  death  of  George  Gibson 
shall  more  become  him  than  his  life.  As  for  ye 
that  sojourn  in  a  strange  land,"  continued  Will  o* 
Drumclog,  turning  to  the  motley  group  that  en- 
circled the  board,  "  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value 
your  own  safety,  to  gird  up  your  loins  and  de- 
part.11 

The  honest  preacher  having  delivered  his  mis- 
lion  to  this  graceless  assembly,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted from  the  room,  followed  by  a  laugh  of 
derision  from  as  many  of  the  company  as  sleep 
and  brandy  posset  had  left  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  purport  of  his  words.  Pledges  and  assur- 
ances of  mutual  support,  in  the  desperate  attempt 
of  the  day,  were  again  exchanged ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  party  separated,  and  retired  to  refresh 
their  wearied  bodies  with  a  few  hours1  sleep. 
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A  hazy  autumnal  morning,  in  the  latter  end  of 
October  1622,  ushered  in  the  day  fated  to  termi- 
nate the  mortal  career  of  the  condemned  Geordie 
Gibson.  A  melancholy  stillness  reigned  through- 
out the  town  ;  and  the  very  features  of  the  inha- 
bitants seemed  softened  down  to  a  deep  shade  of 
sympathy  and  sorrow.  Friends  and  neighbours 
were  seen  hurrying  past  each  other,  in  silence,  as 
if  anxious  to  avoid  the  melancholy  greetings 
which  would  naturally  arise  out  of  the  tragic 
scene  about  to  be  performed.  The  gibbet  had 
been  erected  ou  the  Gallows-Hill  early  in  the 
morning.  The  fatal  rope  was  attached  to  the 
beam,  and  the  suspended  noose  swung  mournful- 
ly in  the  wind.  Time  seemed  to  move  with  more 
caution  than,,  usual.  Mid-day  arrived,  and  the 
lanes  leading  into  the  town  became  thronged  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  all 
hurrying  forward,  and  augmenting  the  crowd  al- 
ready collected  in  front  of  the  gibbet.  A  party 
of  the  citizens  now  assembled  at  the  Town1s- 
house,  where  they  were  equipped  with  arms ;  and 
soon  after,  the  magistrates  and  town-council,  all 
habited  in  mourning,  and  attended  by  the  four 
townVofficers,  with  their  Lochaber-axes,  were 
seen  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  broad  steps  in 
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front  of  the  prison.  About  half-past  two  o'clock, 
the  condemned  criminal  made  his  appearance — 
pale,  resigned,  and  penitent — with  A  Bible  in  his 
handjleaningon  the  arm  of  the  mountain  preacher. 
A  little,  haggard,  mean-looking  man,  stood  close 
at  the  back  of  the  victim.  The  magistrates  and 
town-council  descended  the  steps  before  him,  and 
theprocession  turned  up  towards  the  Gallows-Hill, 
surrounded  by  a  strong  guard  of  armed  citizens. 
A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  fatal  tree. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  was  selected,  and  read  by 
the  pious  preacher ;  after  which,  an  earnest  prayer 
was  offered  up,  with  a  zeal  and  fervour  that  bright- 
ened the  eye  of  the  dying  sinner.  A  psalm  was 
next  sung,  in  which  the  assembled  multitude  join- 
ed. Gibson  then  ascended  the  platform  with  a 
degree  of  modest  firmness,  followed  by  the  exe- 
cutioner, who,  having  fixed  the  fatal  noose,  re- 
tired. The  pinioned  and  haltered  criminal  now 
stood  alone  upon  the  scaffold.  A  death-like 
stillness  reigned  throughout  the  multitude,  while 
the  unfortunate  criminal  uttered  the  following 
words : — 

"  Men  of  Jedburgh  ! — I  am  brought  here  this 
day  to  suffer  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man :  and  justly  do  I  suffer — for  although  my 
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crimes  have  been  committed  in  darkness  and  si- 
lence, unknown  to  men,  yet  the  eye  of  God  saw, 
and  his  omnipotent  arm  hath  found !""  The 
crowd  was  here  a  little  agitated,  in  consequence 
of  a  man  on  horseback  forcing  his  way  up  to  the 
gibbet. 

"  I  hae  as  gude  richt  to  be  here  as  ony  ane  !" 
was  the  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  incommod- 
ed. 

Silence  again  being  restored — "  Yes,"  con- 
tinued Gibson,  "  his  arm  hath  found  me !  and 
here  I  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  eternity.  Let 
not  this  day's  awful  sight  be  lost  on  thee,  thou 
partner  of  my  iniquity  !"  addressing  the  equestri- 
an, who  was  no  other  than  Loupinfaulds.  "  Let 
the  cottar  in  Nithsdale  have  his  cow,  and  send 
the  animal  you  ride  upon  to  the  Wolds  of  York- 
shire." 

After  a  short  prayer,  he  threw  from  him  the 
fatal  signal,  in  token  of  his  being  ready  to  meet 
his  fate.  The  agitated  multitude  now  began  to 
move  to  and  fro,  groaning  and  bending,  like  the 
waves  of  the  troubled  ocean.  The  screaming  of 
women  and  children  was  mingled  with  the  hoarse 
and  commanding  voices  of  men,  in  one  wild  sound 
of  overwhelming  horror. 
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"  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  !"  was  loudly  echoed 
throughout  the  crowd  —  tumult  and  confusion 
reigned.  God  of  Heaven  !  —  what  a  dreadful  ele- 
ment is  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  moved  by 
their  feelings,  and  urged  on  by  their  passions  ! 

Thomas  Bell  had  left  the  hostelry  in  a  state  of 
phrensied  intoxication,  followed  by  a  number  of 
associates  in  his  desperate  enterprise.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  should  ride  up  to  the  gibbet,  and 
cut  the  halter  with  his  rapier,  while  a  party  of 
his  companions  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  bring 
off  the  body,  and  other  parties  were  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  crowd  to  mislead  the  magi- 
strates. As  Loupinfaulds  pressed  near  to  the  gal- 
lows, he  was  pushed  back  by  the  armed  citizens, 
one  of  whom  recognised  him  as  an  old  offender, 
and  seized  the  bridle  reins  of  his  horse. 

"  Now,  forth  fortune,  and  file  the  fetters  !"  ex- 
claimed Tarn,  as  he  drew  his  weapon,  and  struck 
around  him  with  all  the  fury  of  a  maniac.  The 
citizens  gave  way  on  every  side,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bailie  Wallace,  who,  with  a  few  more,  had 
nearly  surrounded  him.  Bell  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  out  of  the  crowd,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  exertions  of  the  Bailie,  who  re- 
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ceived  a  violent  wound  on  the  forehead  from 
Tain's  rapier,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

"  He  has  murdered  the  Bailie — the  honest, 
worthy  Bailie  !""  was  in  every  mouth. 

The  populace,  enraged  at  the  indignity  thus 
offered  to  their  magistrate,  rushed  in  upon  Loup- 
infaulds,  and  from  an  unknown  hand  he  received 
a  blow  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  level- 
led him  with  the  earth. 

"  Hang  him!  hang  him  ! — the  Bailie's  murder- 
ed ! — there's  gore  upon  his  sword  ! — get  a  rope, 
and  hang  the  murderer !"  exclaimed  the  specta- 
tors. 

The  multitude  were  so  completely  under  the 
influence  of  their  feelings,  that  they  carried  their 
unhappy  victim  to  the  gibbet,  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, and  hung  him  upon  the  same  beam  with 
the  former  partner  of  his  guilt,  whose  spirit  was 
making  the  last  exertions  to  quit  its  earthly  tene- 
ment. In  a  few  minutes,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Baili  ewas  neither  killed  nor  seriously  wound- 
ed, although  the  blood  flowed  copiously  from  the 
wound  in  his  forehead.  This  was  no  sooner  made 
known  to  the  crowd,  than  those  who  had  been  the 
most  vociferous  in  their  cries  of  condemnation, 
were  now  equally  loud  in  shouting — "  Cut  him 
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down.""  The  magistrates,  supported  by  a  few  of 
the  armed  citizens,  rushed  up  to  the  gallows,  and 
the  wounded  magistrate  was  the  man  who  cut  the 
ill-fated  Tarn  from  the  beam.  But,  alas !  hu, 
man  aid  was  vain,  for  the  vital  spark  had  fled  foi 
ever. 

Night  had  now  set  in,  and  a  dark  gusty  night 
k  was.  The  town  was  all  bustle  and  confusion. 
A  man  hanged  without  a  trial ! — the  town  would 
lose  its  charter,  and  the  citizens  their  rights,  was 
the  expression  of  every  burgess.  The  bells  were 
rung  to  convene  an  immediate  meeting  of  the 
town-council.  The  streets  were  still  choked  up 
with  people,  waiting  and  wondering  to  see  how 
this  awful  day  would  terminate. 

The  Council,  when  assembled,  were  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  their  unpleasant  situation.  It  was 
moved  by  the  Provost,  that  this  day's  transactions 
should  be  recorded,  and  a  memorial  of  the  whole 
affair  transmitted  to  the  Regent,  then  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  it  was  farther  proposed,  that  evidence 
should  be  taken,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  me- 
morial. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Will  o"  Drumclog, 
who  stated — that  he  had  been  requested  to  attend 
the  unfortunate  tinker,  who  had  confessed  that  he 
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was  not  only  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
about  to  suffer,  but  that  he  had  been  engaged  with 
Thomas  Bell  in  the  murder  and  robbery  of  the 
packman  laddie,  at  the  Chapman  Craigs — and 
that  they  had  received  their  information  from 
Posset  Peggie  of  the  value  of  the  merchant's  pack, 
and  of  the  road  he  intended  to  take.  He  added 
— that  the  hand  of  Providence  was  powerfully 
manifested  in  the  manner  of  Loupinfauld's  death ; 
for  it  farther  appeared,  from  the  confession  of 
Gibson,  that  the  packman  would  have  made  his 
escape,  but  for  the  exertions  of  Loupinfaulds, 
who  struck  him  a  violent  blow  upon  the  back  of 
the  head,  which  laid  him  insensible  at  his  feet, 
and  that  in  this  state  he  was  strangled  with  a 
hank  of  thread  taken  from  his  own  pack. 

A  second  witness  was  called,  who  proved  that 
he  saw  him  draw  his  weapon  and  wound  the 
Bailie,  which  he  produced  covered  with  blood. 

Here  Ebenezer  Vellum,  the  Town  Clerk,  rose, 
and  addressing  the  Council,  stated — that  as  the 
crime  of  Thomas  Bell  bore  hard  upon  the  statute, 
as  laid  down  by  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  of  Rose- 
haugh — '  the  murderer  being  found  with  the 
weapon  of  slaughter  in  his  hand,  with  the  blood 
upon  it,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  red  fang* — the  best 
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way  of  getting  rid  of  the  unfortunate  case  was  to 
find  him  guilty,  in  terms  of  that  statute,  and  re- 
cord it  accordingly.  This  advice  so  suited  the 
opinion  of  the  worthy  magistrates  of  J^ejdburgh, 
that  they  all  in  one  voice  '  Found  the  dead  man 
guilty  of  murder,  and  that  he  suffered  justly  !' 

The  Council  having  brought  the  case  to  a 
more  happy  conclusion  than  expectation,  they 
were  now  about  to  depart  to  their  respective 
dwellings,  when  shouts  of  "  Fire  !"  were  repeat- 
edly heard.  Posset  Peggie's  hostelry  was  in 
flames : — by  the  time  the  magistrates  arrived  at 
the  inn,  it  was  one  wild  consuming  blaze.  Every 
exertion  was  used  to  subdue  the  devouring  ele- 
ment, but  in  vain.  The  old  wretched  landlady 
was  in  a  state  of  frenzy  and  despair — weeping 
and  laughing,  praying  and  cursing,  in  the  same 
breath  ! — and  was  only  prevented,  by  the  friend- 
ly interference  of  the  mob,  from  rushing  into  the 
flames. 

"  Let  me  die  !  let  me  die  !"  was  the  wild  excla- 
mation of  the  sinful  woman.  "  See,  see  the  bon- 
ny plenishing  of  my  shelf  become  as  if  it  were  a 
molten  stream  !  See  the  devouring  fire,  how  it 
creeps  along  the  walls  of  my  chambers  !  Holy 
Mother  ! — now  it  approaches  the  very  inmost 
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recesses  of  my  house,  where  the  harvest  of  forty 
years'  sin  and  guilt  lie  hoarded.  Fifty !  ay,  a 
hundred  nobles  to  the  man  who  brings  my  strong- 
box from  that  inner-room  !"  Here,  making  a 
desperate  effort,  she  burst  from  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  held  her,  and  in  a  moment  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  She  had  penetrated 
to  the  inner-room,  and  was  returning,  with  the 
box  grasped  in  her  arms.,  wading  through  a  sea 
of  fire,  when  a  rafter  arid  a  quantity  of  thatch 
fell  upon  her,  and  sent  up  a  black  stifling  column 
of  fire  and  smoke,  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  dying 
wretch,  and  the  groans  of  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude. 

Thus  perished  Posset  Peggy  !  Her  bones  were 
discovered  on  the  following  day  amid  the  ruins, 
blackened,  loathsome,  and  strewed  around  with 
the  wages  of  her  sinful  life. 

"  Arise,  Jock,  man,  an1  see  if  there's  ony  tid- 
in's  o'  your  father,"  was  the  first  salutation  at 
Loupinfaulds,  on  the  morning  after  its  unfortunate 
master  had  met  his  fate,  "  for  I  hae  spent  a  weary 
nicht  o'  watchin'  an'  thinkin' ; — gang  up  to  the 
craigs  at  the  back  o'  the  shielings,  an'  you  can 
11 
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look  down  the  glen,  an"  see  if  ony  body  is  comin' 
up  the  water." 

"  Indeed,  mither,  I'm  just  returned  frae  that 
very  spot ;  for  I  heard  you  in  your  warstlin1  in  the 
midnicht  hour — ay,  till  after  the  cock-crawin — an' 
then  I  heard  you  breathin',  as  if  you  was  asleep. 
I  then  arose,  an1  threw  my  plaid  about  me  ;  an"1 1 
saw  something,  but  I  coudna  mak  ony  kind  o' 
sense  oV 

"  What  was't  you  saw,  my  bairn  ?" 
"  I  saw,  mither,  the  dark  clouds  o'  nicht  creep- 
in1,  as  it  were,  alang  the  face  o'  the  earth,  for  a 
beneath  was  hid,  as  it  were,  in  a  deep  sea ;  an"1  I 
sat  down  on  the  rockin-stane,  till  the  sun  wad 
come  forth  in  his  glory  ;  an'  I  took  my  Bible 
frae  my  bosom,  an'  whan  I  opened  it,  the  words 
were,  '  I  will  be  a  husband  to  the  widow,  and  a 
father  to  the  fatherless  ;'  an"1  whan  I  had  done  wi' 
the  chapter,  I  lookit  up,  an1  the  mist  was  amaist 
gane ;  an'  then  I  saw  something  comin'  up  the 
glen  towards  Loupinfaulds,  an'  my  heart  gladden- 
ed, for  I  thocht  it  was  my  father,  an'  I  watch'd 
its  approach;  an'  whan  he  should  hae  turned 
up  to  the  richt,  it  wheeled  down  to  the  left,  gal- 
lopin'  as  ne'er  a  mare's  foal  galloped,  an'  it  took 
the  steep  part  o'  the  craig,  whare  a  bird  only 
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could  hae  flown ;  an1  whan  it  cam1  to  the  place 
near  the  auld  castle,  whare  I  saw  my  father  in 
my  dream  dancin'  wi'  Geordie  Gibson,  it  vanish- 
ed like  a  vapour,  for  I  could  see  nae  mair ; 
an'  whan  I  turned  an'  lookit  down  upon  our 
ain  steadin',  the  sun  was  shinin'  upon  it  like 
molten  gold,  an1  a  dark  cloud  was  passing  away 
from  it." 

"  Ay  !  there's  been  something  hangin'  about 
this  house  this  mony  a  day  that's  no  canny." 

At  this  time,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard  coming  up  the  loaning ;  and  out  flew  the 
mother  and  son,  with  hearts  gladdened  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  a  husband  and  a  father : — the 
rider  approached,  but  it  was  not  Tarn  Bell. 

"  Ha  !  Will  Lift-the-hasp,  what  hae  ye  done 
wi'  our  gudeman?  He  gaed  awa  without  his  eeran, 
but  I  doubt  he'll  get  it  ere  he  comes  back  !"  ex- 
claimed Christie  Bell. 

"  Indeed,  gudewife,  you  may  say  that — but 
dinna  be  downcast  about  it ;  for,  trouth  !  I  hae  nae 
news  that  you  may  be  proud  o'.  They  hae  mur- 
dered Tarn  Bell  ! — ay,  an'  wi'  the  law  on  thair 
side.  But  Quentin  Goosequill,  the  itinerant  attor- 
ney, says  that  it  wadna  stand,  if  it  was  properly 
enquired  after  in  Edinburgh  :  for  to  hang  a  man, 
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an'  then  try  him,  may  do  at  Jeddart,  but  it's  no 
the  common  practice  in  ony  ither  part  o'  the 
realm — sae,  there's  some  consolation  for  you.  But 
I  hae  nae  time  to  condole  wi'  you  just  now — an', 
by  the  by,  I'm  no  gude  at  it  ony  way ;  but  if  you 
want  me  to  the  dregy — as  ye'll  surely  gie  Loup- 
infaulds  a  decent  ane — send  down  to  Adleton 
Brae,  an'  then  I'll  tell  you  a'  about  it : — but 
gang  to  Jeddart  as  fast  as  you  can,  Jock ;  an' 
you  canna  gang  wrang,  ony  body  will  tell  you 
whare  Loupinfaulds  is  to  be  fund."  Here  he 
clapped  spurs  and  whip  to  the  flanks  of  his  pant- 
ing horse,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  Oh  !  Jock — what  is  this  ava  ?"  exclaimed  the 
gudewife.  "  Tarn  Bell  dead  ! — my  marrow  !  my 
first  love  !  my  a',  my  every  thing,  tane  awa'  in  the 
midst  o'  sin  ! — an'  wha  kens  but  wi'  disgrace  to 
the  bargain  !" 

"  Be  comforted,  mither — ye  hae  lost  a  hus- 
band, an'  I  a  father !  Whan  I  opened  my  Bible 
this  mornin',  something  tauld  me  this  was  at 
hand.  Put  on  a  Christian  resolution,  an'  let  us 
gae  down  to  Jeddart — for  these  are  the  workin's 
o'  a  gude  gracious  Father,  who  knows  what  is 
best  for  us — an'  let  us  do  our  duty  to  the  remains 
o'  him  that  was  ance  dear  to  us." 
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u  Oh  !  my  bairn,  you  speak  as  your  heart  was 
a  piece  o1  whunstane,  whilst  mine  is  bleeding  an' 
broken  within  me." 

"  Na,mither;you  wrang me:  but  Will  o'  Drum- 
clog  hath  often  said — '  That  nae  misfortune  here 
should  mak  us  exclaim  against  the  chastening 
hand  o' God.'" 

They  now  retired  and  prepared  for  the  jour- 
ney, which  was  one  of  sorrow  and  sadness. 
When  they  arrived  at  Jedburgh,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  their  friend,  the  mountain  preach- 
er, by  whom  they  were  met  at  the  threshold. 

"  Hae  you  seen  my  father  ?"  exclaimed  the 
youth — "  for  the  eyes  o'  every  ane,  as  we  pass- 
ed alang,  hae  been  fixed  on  us." 

"  Ah,  Johnny,  man — but  they  seemed  fright- 
ened that  we  would  ask  a  question  at  them,"  re- 
plied the  mother. 

"  Oh  !  tell  me,  my  best  frien'  an"  teacher — tell 
me  what  has  happened  to  my  father  ?" 

"  He  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ! — but  come 
in  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  thou  shalt 
know  all,"  replied  the  preacher.  He  now  led 
them  into  the  house,  and  related  the  manner  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Tarn  Bell  had  met  his 
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fate.  He  then  took  the  youth  by  the  hand,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  spence,  where  lay  the 
body  of  his  father,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet, 
in  a  humble  deal  coffin. 

"  There  is  a  lesson  for  all  men  !"  exclaimed 
the  preacher  : — "  Thus  is  the  wages  of  sin  paid 
by  the  hand  of  an  all-seeing  Providence  !" 

At  the  head  of  the  coffin  sat  a  young  maiden, 
sewing  some  part  of  the  habiliments  for  the  body 
of  the  deceased.  She  had  rose  to  depart  at  the 
approach  of  the  stranger. 

"  Tarry,  Rachael — tarry,  daughter.  This  is 
the  son  of  our  unfortunate  guest; — this  is  the  youth 
that  was  wont  to  divide  with  us  his  little  scrap  on 
the  mountain  tops,  when  the  wilderness  and  the 
dark  caves  of  the  earth  were  the  only  city  of  re- 
fuge to  the  people  of  God  in  the  day  of  trial ; — 
this  is  the  youth,  Rachael,  that  you  was  wont  to 
assist  me  in  teaching  the  Holy  Word  of  God, 
when  he  was  tending  his  flock  of  sheep  upon 
the  mountain-brow  :  but  years  have  passed  away 
since  !" 

The  maiden  held  out  her  hand,  blushing  deep 
as  the  scarlet.  Young  Bell  took  it,  and  pressed 
it  with  a  kindly  warmth  ;  while  the  tears,  which 
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now  gushed  from  his  eyes,  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  utterance. 

"  Here  is  comfort  for  you,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  preacher,  opening  the  Bible. 

"  Yes  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  had  my  father 
been  able  to  read  and  comprehend  the  glad  tid- 
ings which  that  book  contains,  this  might  not 
have  happened ;  but  I  will  learn  to  bear  wi't  as 
becomes  a  Christian.  But  here  is  my  mither  ap- 
proaching : — oh  !  bear  wi'  her,  an'  comfort  her,  in 
this  day  o'  tribulation." 

Christie  Bell  now  entered  the  apartment,  ex- 
claiming— "  Oh !  what  is  this  ye  hae  brought  upon 
us,  Tarn  Bell  ?"  She  looked  around  the  apartment 
in  all  the  wildness  of  grief,  till  her  eyes  met  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  when  she  threw  herself  up- 
on the  body,  sobbing  aloud,  in  the  bitter  agony 
of  hopeless  despair.  She  was  upon  her  knees — 
her  head  close  to  the  face  of  her  husband's.  A 
few  minutes  passed  in  silence.  At  last  she  ut- 
tered deep  sighs  of  grief — her  sorrow  having 
found  vent.  She  rose,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  daughter  of  the 
preacher. 

When  the  bell  of  Jedburgh  had  tolled  the  mid- 
night hour,  a  few  friends  gathered  into  the  house 
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of  the  preacher : — then  came  old  Johnny  Mat- 
tocks, the  gravedigger,  with  the  bearers,  and  a 
lanthorn,  through  the  horn  of  which  the  feeble 
rays  of  a  candle  could  hardly  penetrate.  They 
then  proceeded  to  lift  the  body — and  there  was 
scarce  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  convey  the 
corpse  to  the  grave.  The  old  sexton  led  the  way 
— the  glimmer  of  his  lanthorn  directing  their 
footsteps — followed  by  a  few  ragged  boys.  They 
were  led  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the  churchyard. 
The  bones  that  had  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  those  of  Thomas  Bell  lay  strewed  around,  and 
were  crushing  beneath  the  feet  of  those  approach- 
ing the  grave.  The  body  was  now  let  down  in- 
to its  last  abode,  and  Johnny  Mattocks  commen- 
ced filling  up  the  grave — when  the  rattling  of  the 
bones  upon  the  coffin  awakened  some  vagrant 
dogs  that  nightly  occupied  the  part  of  a  ruined 
charnel-house,  and  who  now  entered  their  pro- 
test against  this  unusual  disturbance,  by  loud  and 
repeated  portentous  howls,  that  penetrated  the  soul 
of  the  most  unfeeling  !  even  Johnny  Mattocks 
looked  up,  and  blessed  himself.  — They  now  hurri- 
ed home  from  a  scene  of  unequalled  horror. — 
Some  months  after  this,  young  Bell  and  llachael 
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Drumclog  were  united;  from  whose  offspring 
arose  a  race  of  pious  and  industrious  Christians. 
When  this  little  tale  is  narrated  round  the 
ingle  of  my  brother-cottars,  let  this  part  of  it  not 
he  awanting: — That  Providence  does  not  settle 
accov/nts  in  one  day,  but  does  so  ultimately. 


THE  RASH  VOW. 


THE  RASH  VOW. 


Player  King — 'Tis  deeply  sworn. 
Hamlet. — Tf  (he)  should  break  it  now  ! 

SHAKSPEAIIE. 


"  DINNA  tell  me  that,  Johnny  Dow,"  said 
Jenny  Geddes  to  her  husband,  "  dinna  tell  me 
that,  for  when  I  am  dead  an'  gane  thou'lt  tak' 
anither  wife ;  an1  what  for  no  ?  there's  neither  law 
nor  gospel  forbids  you;  an'  troth,  Johnny,  you 
wad  be  the  better  o'  some  woman  body  about  the 
house,  to  luik  after  the  sign  o1  the  Clockin'  Hen ; 
for  when  ance  you  sit  down  wi'  a  customer,  there's 
naething  but  stronger  drink  than  what  ye're  at 
will  raise  ye.  But  O,  Johnny,  be  kind  to  my 
twa  bonnie  wee  bairns  ! — ye  maun  be  baith  father 
an1  mither  to  them  ;  for  truly  a  stepmother's  but 
a  cauld  name." 
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"  Hear  me,  guidwife !"  cried  the  sorrowful- 
looking  Johnny  Dow — "  never,  no,  never,  shall 
woman  call  me  by  the  name  o1  husband  but  your- 
sel1 !  But  I  houp  ye'll  get  the  better  o1  this  tout 
yet,  e'en  though  the  opinion  o1  Doctor  Gledd's 
against  ye ;  for  ye  ken  he  was  sair  out  in  his  rec- 
koning about  Sandy  Cherry's  cow,  that  had  the 
muir-ill.T> 

"  I  hae  been  your  wife  this  seven  year,"1  re- 
plied the  dying  woman,  "  but  I  now  feel  1  am  to 
be  that  but  a  short  time  langer ;  an1  if,  whan  I 
am  gane,  you  should  tak1  anither  to  your  bosom, 
see  an1  wale  ane  that  has  the  fear  o'  God  before 
her, — remember  that,  for  my  bairns1  sake,  an1 
for  your  ain  ;  for  hear  me,  Johnny  Dow,  ye  are 
desperately  wicked  yoursel1,  an1  fearfully  ignorant 
o1  the  word  o1  God." 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  Jenny,  woman,  dinna  be 
speakin1  that  way ;  to  be  sure  Pm  no  sae  weel 
laired  as  the  minister — an1  what  for  should  I  ?— 
he  wins  his  bread  by  the  pu'pit  an1  the  buik,  an* 
I  wi1  the  spigot  an1  the  gill  stoup ;  an1  may  be, 
I'm  no  sae  guid  a  han1  at  the  singin1  as  the  do- 
minie, but  Inm  sure  I  hae  far  mair  siller ;  an1  al- 
tho1 1  dinna  sing  sae  fine,  I'm  sure  I  can  sing  as 
loud ; — but  whisht,  there's  somebody  comin1  up 
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the  stair — see,  there's  my  han',  an'  I  here  vow 
an1  swear  by  a'  that's  guid  an1  holy,  if  thou  should 
be  ta'en  awa'  frae  me,  that  if  ever  I  should  marry, 
an'  thou  hae  the  power  to  return,  come,  an'  I'll 
mak'  you  a  welcome  guest  at  the  bridal  party." 

"  Hooly,  hooly,"  said  Meg  Withershins, 
whose  unshod  feet  had  brought  her  unnoticed  to 
the  very  ear  of  Johnny  Dow ;  "  dinna  swear, 
man,  if  you  dinna  mean  to  keep  your  aith,  for 
faith  shell  come." — This  was  uttered  by  a  poor 
crazed  being,  that  existed  by  the  charity  of  the 
country  people,  who  paid  no  little  attention  to 
her  incoherent  ravings,  which  were  often  con- 
strued into  a  species  of  sooth-saying. — "  Haith, 
she'll  come,"  continued  Meg,  "  for  there  was 
Tarn  Macreath  o'  ReathhilTs  wife  cam'  back 
after  he  married  Grizzie  Goslin ;  an'  she  used  to 
meet  her  bonnie  wee  white-headed  boy,  herding 
the  kye  amang  the  broom,  an'  sing  to  him  wi'  a 
heavy  croon ;  an'  then  she  would  wash  his  face  an' 
his  sark  in  the  burn,  an'  kaim  his  flaxen  locks, 
an'  sen'  him  hame  snod  an'  clean  at  e'en  to  his 
stepmother ;  sae  dinna  think  it's  April  ice  you're 
slidin'  on,  an'  dinna  be  wishin'  sic  wishes — for, 
troth,  a  dead  wife  wadna  do  weel  for  a  bridal,  for 
how  could  the  pipers  blaw,  or  the  fiddlers  play  ? 
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an'  what  kin1  o1  a  bridal  suit  wad  a  shroud  be  ? — 
But  come  awa',  an'  gie  me  my  awmous,  for  I'm 
gaun  to  the  kirk  o'  Barr,  to  tell  my  wee  Maggie 
that  Jenny  Geddes  is  comin'  to  be  her  lair  neigh- 
bour.'1 

Away  went  Johnny  Dow,  to  give  Meg  her  por- 
tion of  the  meal  barrel's  contents,  and  afterwards 
to  deal  out  his  poison,  under  the  name  of  whisky, 
to  the  good  people  of  the  clachan  of  Cross-my- 
Craig. — The  landlady  of  the  Clockin'  Hen  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days  in  a  sickly  state  ;  at  last  she 
died,  and  was  gathered  to  her  forefathers  in  the 
kirk-yard  o'  Barr. 

At  the  time  of  his  wife's  death,  Johnny  Dow 
got  home  a  maid  servant,  to  attend  the  house, 
and  to  wait  on  his  two  little  ones.  A  smart,  good- 
looking  wench  was  Nelly  Douglas.  She  came  off* 
the  Galloway  side,  and  was  a  weel-clad  hizzie ; 
for,  if  report  spoke  truth,  she  had  a  ribbon  for 
every  day  o'  the  week,  and  twa  for  Sunday. 
Well,  by  the  end  o'  the  second  month,  Johnny 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  rather  rash  in 
his  vow  to  his  deceased  wife  ;  for  about  this  time 
he  dreamed,  on  two  successive  nights,  about  his 
rosy-cheeked  handmaid,  Nelly  Douglas  :  by  the 
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time  the  third  month  was  in  motion,  Nelly  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  children  under  her  care, 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  sign  of  the  Clockin' 
Hen,  that  Johnny  Dow  gave  himself  but  little 
trouble  about  either.  The  fourth  month  was  at 
hand,  and  Johnny  dreamed  at  night,  and  gazed 
by  day,  like  the  poor  squirrel  under  the  fascinating 
power  of  the  rattlesnake.  Whenever  he  thought 
of  his  vow,  then  would  he  keep  a  more  awful  dis- 
tance from  Nelly  Douglas  ;  but  if  Nelly  smiled, 
or  threw  him  a  blink  o1  her  bonny  black  e'e, 
Johnny  was  tethered  to  the  spot  by  its  very 
witchery. 

About  this  time  there  came  down  from  the 
border  side  a  travelling  merchant,  named  Peter 
Wallet.  He  and  Nelly  were  old  acquaintances  ; 
and,  as  report  went,  old  sweethearts.  Johnny 
Dow  viewed  the  intimacy  between  the  two  with 
considerable  uneasiness  ;  and  one  evening,  while 
he  sat  with  Nelly  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Clockm' 
Hen,  after  Peter  Wallet's  departure,  "  Nelly ," 
said  he,  "  I  wonder,  woman,  what  you  see  about 
yon  lang  straddlin1  dromedary,  wi'  the  pack  on 
his  back,  that  mak's  you  sae  fond  o'  him.  Hell 
tell  you  o'  this  transaction  about  his  cotton  goods, 
an'  that  transaction  wi1  his  Spittalfields  weaver ; 
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but  Nelly,  woman,  did  he  ever  gie  you  a  present 
o'  ony  thing  ayont  the  value  o'  twa  yards  o'  ha'- 
penny tape  ?" — Johnny  here  rose,  went  to  his 
wife's  drawers,  and  brought  out  her  best  silk  gown. 
— "  There,  Nelly,  did  he  e'er  gie  you  a  present 
like  that  ?  Tak'  it,  an1  wear't ;  but  let's  see  nae 
mair  o'  Peter  Wallet's  neckin'  an'  touslin'  here." 

"  N*a,  na,  maister,"  replied  Nelly,  "  I  dinna 
care  a  penny  worth  o'  preens  for  Peter  Wallet ; 
but  truly  ye  see  he'll  hae  a  good  downsittin'  for 
ony  woman  body  that  he  may  tak'  a  fancy  to,  an' 
that's  a  thing  that  nae  woman  should  despise ; 
for  my  part,  I  dinna  see  what  better  I  could  do 
— that  is,  if  I  get  the  offer,  but  truly  Peter  has 
ne'er  speer'd  my  price  yet.  But  mony  braw 
thanks  to  you  for  the  gown,  an'  I'll  wear't  for  your 
sake." 

"  Do  that,  Nelly,  an'  let  Peter  tak'  the  south 
wi'  his  trumpery,  an'  you  dinna  ken  what  may 
happen." 

Nelly  gave  a  smile  of  concurrence,  for  she  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Johnny  Dow,  who  was  but 
a  pigeon  at  best,  though  landlord  of  the  Clockm* 
Hen ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  after  his 
wife's  decease,  he  had  promised  to  marry  Nelly 
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Douglas,  to  prevent  Peter  Wallet  from  making 
her  a  part  of  his  stock. 

One  afternoon,  a  short  time  after  Peter  Wallet 
made  his  appearance  in  the  clachan  o*  Cross-my- 
Craig,  he  arrived  at  the  sign  of  the  Clockin'  Hen 
in  great  consternation — his  pack  was  in  terrible 
disorder ;  and  when  it  was  opened,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  contents  was  found  burned  and  stained, 
so  as  to  render  them  totally  unmarketable.  Peter 
commenced  his  operation  with  clipping,  smooth- 
ing, and  repairing  his  injured  remnants  during 
the  evening — at  the  same  time  cursing  all  the 
daughters  of  Eve  down  to  the  present  generation ; 
nor  am  I  certain  whether  Nelly  Douglas  was  ex- 
empted from  the  general  denunciation.  Johnny 
Dow  went  about  the  house  like  a  hen  seeking  for 
a  nest — marvelling  and  wondering  how  such  an 
accident  could  happen ;  cross-questioning  Peter, 
and  thrusting  in  side-wind  queries,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  It  so  happened,  that  Johnny  Dow  had 
a  sister  married  up  the  water  of  Stinchar  to  a  shep- 
herd. Peter,  in  his  itinerant  traffic,  had  arrived 
at  her  house,  and  having  opened  his  pack,  and  dis- 
played his  goods  to  the  guidwife,  "  You  needna 
put  yoursel1  to  that  trouble,  for  we  hae  our  rent  to 
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pay  next  week,"  said  Mrs  Laidlaw — for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  guidwife  of  the  farm  of  Ewe 
Bughts — "  so  you  see,  merchant,  it  will  be  just 
lost  labour  to  let  me  see  your  braws." 

"  Tak'  a  luik,  lady,  that  will  cost  you  naething : 
Is  na  that  a  bonnie  shawl  ?" 

"  Troth  is't,  merchant ;  but  what  o'  that,  when 
a  body  canna  afford  to  by't  ?" 

"  You  canna  be  sair  beat  for  twal'  shillings, 
I'm  sure  ;  it  is  guid  value  for  a  poun' — fast  co- 
lours ;  feel  the  weight  o't ;  it's  really  a  bargain, 
mistress." 

"  Ay,  ay,  merchant,"  replied  the  guidwife ; 
"  but  the  laird  you  see  is  owre  in  France,  an'  the 
factor  says  he  has  to  remit  an1  remit,  an'  there's 
nae  puttin'  aff  the  rent  day  now ;  so  you  see  it  will 
tak1  every  black  bawbee  that's  in  the  house  to 
keep  Robin  Clawa',  the  messenger,  frae  countin' 
our  sheep  an'  plenishin'." 

"  Weel,  weel,  lady,  I'se  say  nae  mair  about  it ; 
but  maybe  ye've  some  bits  o'  auld  silver  about 
the  house  that  ye  wad  part  wi'  ?" 

"  Silver  !"  exclaimed  the  guidwife ;  "  there's 
a  pair  o'  auld  buckles  that  belanged  to  ane  o'  our 
guidman's  forebears,  an'  was  worn  by  Gideon  Laid- 
law at  the  battle  o'  Drumclog,  an'  he  had  them  on 
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when  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  o1  Bothwell  Brig ; 
he  was  a  valiant  man,  merchant ;  he  had  been  sae 
sair  mangled  in  the  conflict  that  it  was  only  by  the 
buckles  his  friends  ken'd  him  ;  an1  our  guidman 
hauds  them  in  great  veneration,  although  I  canna 
see  the  use  o1  things  that  naebody  wears  now-a- 
days." 

"  Indeed,  you  may  say  that,  lady,"  replied  Pe- 
ter ;  "  but  will  you  no  let's  see  them  ?  they1!!  be 
a  curiosity." 

The  guidwife  went  to  the  ambry,  and  after 
unrolling  a  dozen  of  small  bits  of  flannel,  she  at 
last  arrived  at  the  buckles,  which  were  both  mas- 
sive and  antique. — Peter  weighed  them  in  his 
hand,  and  his  eyes  glistened  with  the  desire  of 
possession. — "  There  will  be  seven  ounces  and 
seven  pennyweights,  though  the  anchors  were  out 
— seven  ounces  at  five  shillings,  that  is  thirty -five 
shillings — and  seven  pennyweights,  at  three 
pence — three  times  seven  is  twenty-one — that  is 
altogether  one  pound,  sixteen  shillings,  and  nine 
pence,"  thought  Peter  to  himself. 

"  They  are  an  auld  useless  commodity  about  a 
house,  guidwife  ;  they're  neither  fit  for  kirk  nor 
market.  But  luik  here,  lady, here  is  ane  youhaVna 
seen  ava  yet ;  there^s  a  silk  ane  like  as  muckle 
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crimsie  velvet ;  luik  at  the  border  an'  fringe ;  a 
countess  micht  wear't." 

"  I  hae  teld  you,  merchant,  that  I  hae  nae  sil- 
ler to  buy't,  an1  what  need  ye  tempt  a  body  wi' 
your  bravery  ?" 

She  then  began  to  wrap  up  the  buckles,  with 
the  intention  of  restoring  them  again  to  the  am- 
bry. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  guidwife,  I  see  plainly  that 
you  hae  a  fancy  for  the  shawl ;  now,  gie  me  a 
crown  an1  thae  auld  useless  things,  for  it's  ten 
chances  to  ane  if  the  guidman  e'er  speer  after  them 
again,  an'  ye  are  gettin'  an  article  worth  three 
times  their  value ;  just  try  it  on." 

Here  Peter  threw  the  shawl  upon  the  wife's 
shoulders,  saying — "  Luik  yonder,  lady,  in  the 
glass." — Peter  had  got  her  at  the  very  altar  of  her 
idolatry. — "  Is  that  no  a  becomin'  colour,  say 
yoursel',  lady  ?  Na,  truly,  you  are  sae  like  the 
minister's  wife,  if  ye  were  a  wee  bit  aff  naebody 
could  tell  the  difference.'1 

In  truth,  Tarn  Laidlaw's  wife  was  a  bonnie  lump 
of  a  hussie,  with  rosy  health  in  her  cheeks. 

"  Troth,  merchant,  I  maun  say  it  becomes  me 
very  weel ;  but  I  darena  think  about  partin'  wi' 
the  buckles,"  replied  the  guidwife. 
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"  E'en  as  you  like,  lady — but  this  I'm  sure, 
there  winna  be  sic  anither  at  the  kirk  o"  Barr  when 
the  Sunday  comes." 

"  But  what  could  I  say  to  the  guidman,  when 
he  asks  me  how  I  got  it  ?" 

'•'  Let  it  lie  by  for  twa  or  three  days,  an1  then 
tell  him  that  you  got  it  in  a  present  frae  some  o1 
your  friends." 

"  Oh,  merchant !  am  I  first  to  sell  the  guid- 
man's  buckles,  and  syne  to  tell  a  lie  ?  I  think 
Fll  no  meddle  wft  ava." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  dialogue,  Tarn 
Laidlaw's  wife  had  been  becking  and  decking  her- 
self before  the  glass.  Peter  saw  the  pride  of  her 
heart  rising  in  her  face. 

"  But  as  you  say,  merchant,  the  buckles  are 
useless  things  about  a  house,  and  truly  the  shawl 
is  a  comfortable  and  a  braw  hap,  and  very  becom- 
ing ;  if  you  will  gTe  me  the  shawl  and  a  crown  to 
boot,  I  dinna  care  a  boddle  to  bargain  wi1  you."" 

"  Na,  na,"  quo"1  Peter,  who  now  saw  that  he 
had  doubled  Cape  Horn  ;  "  I  am  an  honest  deal- 
er :  I  doubt  there  will  be  no  bargain  the  day 
atween  us." 

However,  after  much  higgling,  the  bargain  was 
struck — the  guidwife  was  to  get  the  shawl  and 
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Peter  the  buckles,  which  would  have  paid  the  ar- 
ticle five  times  over.  He  had  hardly  deposited 
the  prize  amongst  some  other  valuable  articles — 
the  shawl  was  still  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mis- 
tress— when  Tarn  Laidlaw,  without  either  preface 
or  prologue,  opened  the  door,  and  stalked  ben 
upon  our  two  worthies.  Tarn  glowered  at  the 
shawl,  syne  at  the  guidwife,  and  now  at  the  ped- 
lar. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  come  hame,  guidman,"  said 
Peter  ;  "I  hae  been  advising  the  guidwife  this 
hour  to  buy  that  shawl,  but  she  says  she  has  nae 
siller,  sae  ye  maun  draw  your  purse  and  treat  her 
wi'  it." 

"  Awa'  wi'  your  shawls,"  said  Tarn,  with  an 
angry  glance ;  "  I  am  sure  she  has  mair  shawls 
than  she'll  wear  this  sax  years  to  come." 

"  Weel,  weel,  guidman,"  said  the  wife,  "  I'm 
noways  caring.  My  auld  auntie  at  the  Brig  o' 
Johnston  has  lang  promised  to  send  me  ane,  it  will 
be  here  some  o'  thir  days."  She  threw  off  the 
ghawl,  and  gave  Peter  a  wink,  to  let  him  see  how 
apt  a  scholar  he  had  got. 

"  Sae  ye'll  no  buy  the  shawl,  guidman  ?" 

"  Na,"  quoth  Tarn. 

Peter  now  began  to  arrange  his  pack ;  he  had 
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taken  the  shawl,  folding  and  placing  it  amongst 
his  other  goods,  and  was  proceeding  to  bundle 
them  up  in  the  green  cloth.  Tarn  had  seated  him- 
self at  the  fire,  and  was  employed  in  lighting  his 
pipe.  The  guidwife  had  repeatedly  given  Peter 
the  hint  to  throw  the  shawl  into  the  bed,  as  it  would 
be  there  concealed  till  the  husband  was  gone ;  but 
Peter,  the  loopie — for  who  ever  saw  a  packman 
that  was  not  loopie? — began  to  think  that  he  might 
manage  to  carry  off  both  shawl  and  buckles,  as 
Tarn  Laidlaw  was  too  much  of  a  churl  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confidence  of  his  wife  ;  the  shawl 
was  therefore  placed  amongst  the  other  goods. 
The  wife  in  desperation  went  up  to  the  pack,  put- 
ting her  hand  upon  the  end  of  the  shawl,  in  hopes 
that  the  pedlar  would  assist  her  in  putting  it  out 
of  sight ;  but  Peter  kept  the  grip,  and  said  some- 
thing on  purpose  to  draw  the  guidman's  attention 
in  the  direction  of  the  pack :  the  wife  was  now 
forced  to  relinquish  any  farther  claim  to  the  pur- 
chase. Peter  now  set  about  finally  tying  up  his 
wallet,  which  was  accomplished  in  less  time  than 
is  generally  required  to  decide  a  Chancery  suit. 
The  anger  of  the  wife  was  consuming  her  very 
vitals  ;  to  be  outdone  by  a  scurvy  packman,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  put  on  a  face  of  courtesy,  was  like 
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burning  her  with  red-hot  iron ;  yet  circumstances 
constrained  her  to  be  silent.  She  went  up  to  the 
fire — seized  the  poker,  and  vented  a  portion  of 
her  rage  upon  the  consuming  peats  ;  at  the  same 
time  heartily  cursing  the  packman,  and  vowing 
revenge.  When  turning  round  to  take  the  last 
look  at  the  pack,  she  observed  a  small  opening  in 
one  end  of  it,  and  seizing  the  tongs,  she  laid  hold 
of  a  small  piece  of  burning  peat,  and  just  as 
Peter  was  throwing  his  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
she  managed  to  deposit  the  glowing  ember  in  the 
hole  of  the  pack. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Peter,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  house,  "  I'll  gTe  you  a  ca1  soon.11 

"  Do  sae,11  replied  the  wife,  with  affected  cour- 
tesy ;  and  the  packman  quitted  the  house  exult- 
ing in  his  villany. 

Peter  began  briskly  to  ascend  the  brae — the 
sun  was  wearing  round  to  the  west ;  it  was  a  fine 
summer  afternoon,  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing 
in  his  face  as  he  mounted  the  hill,  and  a  short 
period  brought  him  to  the  brow  of  it,  where  a 
flock  of  sheep  were  feeding,  with  the  lambs  gam- 
boling around  their  dams.  Our  merchant  was 
now  approaching  a  young  lad  seated  on  a  little 
eminence;  the  youth  was  producing  a  sort  of 
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rude  music  from  a  shepherd's  pipe— colley  was 
placed  by  his  side — while  his  plaid  and  crook  lay 
carelessly  on  the  ground. 

The  shepherd  dropped  his  instrument  as  Peter 
approached,  staring  at  him  with  amazement.  The 
breeze  had  considerably  increased,  and  as  he  was 
now  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  it  had  fanned  the 
smouldering  ember  almost  into  a  flame,  and  he 
was  leaving  a  volume  of  smoke  behind  him  like  a 
steam-boat  with  the  wind  a-head.  He  was  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  lad,  who  arose,  and  was 
about  to  take  to  his  heels  ;  when  Peter,  seeing  by 
his  countenance  that  he  was  alarmed,  exclaimed, 
"  What  are  ye  feared  for,  laddie — did  ye  never 
see  a  packman  afore  ?" 

"  Ay  have  I,""  said  the  youth,  "  but  I  ne'er  saw 
ane  gaun  wi1  steam  before." 

"  Steam  !"  cried  Peter. 

"  Ay,  steam,"  replied  the  lad ;  "  for  if  you  are 
no  a  steam-merchant,  your  pack  is  luntin'." 

"  Luntin' !""  exclaimed  the  chapman,  and  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  in  consternation,  he  disco- 
vered the  smoke,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  issuing 
from  his  burden — "  So  it  is.  What  is  this  ava — 
wilTt  be  Gideon  Laidlaw's  buckles  that  has  set 
fire  to  my  pack  ?" 
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A  brief  investigation  discovered  the  mystery  ; 
for,  on  opening  the  pack,  out  tumbled  Lucky 
Laidlaw's  gift — the  glowing  peat !  The  air  now 
having  free  egress,  the  goods  blazed  up  furiously ; 
and  had  there  not  been  a  moss  hole  close  at  hand, 
into  which  Peter  threw  the  whole  contents,  his 
stock  would  have  been  much  easier  carried  during 
the  rest  of  his  journey. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  Lammas  fair,  the 
country  was  visited  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  uncom- 
monly heavy  and  severe,  even  for  that  season  of 
the  year.  It  poured  down  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day almost  without  intermission,  and  oji  Sunday 
it  grew  heavier  and  heavier.  The  mountain 
streams  then  became  torrents;  the  burns  were 
swollen  into  rivers ;  and  the  water  of  Stinchar 
was  like  a  sea  chafed  by  the  angry  north  wind. 
It  rolled  down  with  frightful  rapidity,  bearing  on 
its  troubled  surface  trees  torn  from  their  ancient 
habitations,  wrecks  of  shealings  and  farm-yards, 
drowned  cattle — in  short,  every  thing  that  lay 
within  its  reach  was  sucked  into  the  greedy  vortex 
of  the  torrent,  and  swept  away.  Johnny  Dow, 
about  this  time,  had  likewise  been  swept  away  by 
his  passion  for  Nelly  Douglas ;  the  banns  had 
10 
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been  proclaimed  on  the  Sabbath  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  the  following  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  A  large 
party  of  Johnny's  friends  had  been  invited  to  the 
wedding,  which  was  to  be  performed  at  the  pa- 
rish kirk  of  Barr,  distant  about  four  miles  from 
the  clachan  of  Cross-my-Craig. 

The  morning  arose  with  a  dull  and  gloomy  as- 
pect ;  the  dank  heavy  clouds  which  rested  upon 
the  neighbouring  hills,  seemed  to  ponder  whether 
they  should  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  festivity, 
or  remain  to  witness  the  consummation  of  the 
union.  About  ten  o'clock,  however,  Sol  began  to 
scatter  a  few  of  his  golden  rays  upon  the  clachan ; 
the  bridal  party  came  dropping  in  one  by  one, 
and  by  the  twelfth  hour,  the  cavalcade  was  pro- 
perly arranged,  and  in  motion.  The  snorting 
and  plunging  of  the  unwieldy  cart-horse,  little 
accustomed  to  the  saddle  and  pillion  ;  the  crack- 
ing of  whips ;  the  loud  and  merry  laughter  of  the 
company,  mingled  with  the  cheerful  strain  of  the 
bag-pipe,  together  with  the  gaudy  apparel  of  the 
men  and  women,  imparted  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  to  the  party,  as  they  winded  along  the 
broomy  heath  and  through  the  hazel  glens  that 
led  towards  the  kirk  of  Barr.  As  they  drew  near 
to  Drumfeoch,  a  female  figure,  with  a  branch  of 
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the  mountain  ash  in  her  hand,  was  seen  wading 
through  the  heather  towards  them.  She  was,  on 
nearer  approach,  discovered  to  be  daft  Meg 
Withershins ;  and  some  of  the  younkers  rode  for- 
ward to  greet  her  with  a  sort  of  mock  courtesy, 
exclaiming,  "  Your  blessm*,  Meg.11 

"  Is  that  courtesy  or  scorn,  you're  dealin1  out 
to  me  ?"  said  Meg.  "  Is  that  the  jeer1*)1  a  thocht- 
less  head,  or  a  shaft  frae  an  ill-set  heart  ?  But 
luik  to  yourself,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  water 
of  Stinchar,  which  was  rolling  away  beneath  their 
eye  like  a  troubled  sea, 

"  It's  braid  an'  it's  gumlie, 
It's  deep  an*  it's  drumlie ; 

but  there's  mair  there  than  a1  that — Ay,  or  the 
black  stot  o1  Pinclantie,  or  the  yell  cow  o"  the 
Bennan,  or  the  ewe  an"  lambs  o1  Rinkiestan — Ay, 
ay,  the  wee  bird  that  used  to  nestle  in  thy  bosom, 
Johnny  Dow,  is  there  !" 

"  Well  done,  Meg !"  exclaimed  some  of  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  company  ;  "  come  owre  to 
the  bridal,  an1  ye'll  get  sunkets." 

"  There  will  be  a  dregy  first .'"  replied  Meg — 

"  Ride  on,  an'  I'Jl  follow,  through  brake  an'  bush — 
A  dregy  an'  bridal  buith  in  ae  house  ! — 
There's  joy  at  the  brim — but  lang  ere  to-morrow 
The  dregs  o'  the  cup  will  be  saut  wi'  sorrow  !" 
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The  marriage  party,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Meg, 
rode  forward  at  a  brisker  pace,  and  a  short  time 
brought  them  to  the  side  of  the  river,  which, 
though  considerably  fallen,  was  too  heavy  to  ford, 
and  was  still  bearing  upon  its  surface  the  effects 
of  the  stomps  fury.  The  company  had  therefore 
no  alternative  but  to  delay  crossing  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  torrent  was  visibly  decreasing ;  they 
accordingly  dismounted,  and  began  to  while  away 
the  time  in  different  pursuits  on  the  river's  bank. 
They  had  not  been  long  thus  employed,  when 
Meg  Withershins  again  made  her  appearance, 
and  approached  the  bridegroom  with  wild  ges- 
tures, exclaiming — 

"  The  stream,  the  stream  puts  its  face  against 
this  day's  transactions  and  your  perjury  :  you're 
slidin'  upon  April  ice,  and  the  dark  pool  of  per- 
dition is  below  you." 

"  Come,  come,  Meg,  haud  your  tongue,  and 
come  owre  by  the  night,  an'  ye'll  no  be  sent  hame 
fastin',"  said  Nelly  Douglas,  as  she  observed  her 
intended  to  shrink  under  the  lash  of  the  crazed 
beldam. 

"  Ay,  an'  I'll  carry  the  news  owre  to  the  kirk- 
yard  o'  Bar,"  exclaimed  Meg ;  "  they'll  be  crumbs 
o1  comfort  indeed  to  Jenny  Geddes — but  they're 
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comin',  an'  they'll  be  here  that  had  a  better  claim 
than  you  to  the  dowcate  an'  the  dow ;  but  ye  see 
my  wark  lies  mair  amang  the  dead  than  the  livin', 
for  when  my  bonnie  wee  Meg  died  they  houket  a 
hole  an'  laid  her  amang  the  mools,  but  she's  no  a 
lost  bairn  to  me,  for  I  carry  her  a'  the  talk  o'  the 
khitra  side ;  an'  when  I  tauld  her  Johnny  Dow 
was  gaim  to  be  married  to  Nelly  Douglas,  I  heard 
Jenny  Geddes,  wha's  her  lair  neighbour,  turn  her 
very  banes  in  the  coffin,  wi"  a  groan.  Ay,  ay,  ye 
may  grew,  but,  by  yea  an'  nae,  it's  true,  Johnny. 
They  say  that  I'm  no  canny,  but  the  truth  is,  the 
Brownie  o'  Barnsheen  an'  me  suppit  sowans  out 
o'  the  same  dish — 

vt  He  thrash'd  the  corn,  an'  I  bottl'd  the  strae, 
An'  .when  the  grey  cock  crew  he  was  up  an'  away. 

But  wha  was't,  think  ye,  but  auld  Andrew  Gem- 
mil  the  Gaberlunzie — an'  his  cuddie-ass  stood 
at  the  door  wi'  a  corn  pock  on  his  head,  to  scar 
the  curious  ;  but  ye  maunna  be  tellin'  them  o't, 
else  there'll  be  nae  mair  ream  to  the  sowans, 
when  the  brownie  thrashes  in  Barnsheen  barn. — 
Weel  do  I  ken  the  kelpie  has  risen  the  water  for 
nae  guid  purpose ;  for  I  saw  the  blue  sheet  comin' 
down  the  stream  four  nights  sin',  and  that  bodes 
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that  a  corse  is  to  follow ;  sae  dinna  venture  in, 
bairns,  till  you  see  the  nine  stanes  o'  the  Carlin's 
ford.  I  hae  been  watchin'  my  wee  Maggie  for 
twa  nights,  but  it  wasna  the  bairn  the  kelpie 
wanted ;  na,  na,  hell  be  a  widower,  like  Johnny 
Dow,  an'  wants  a  wife.  But  bide  a  wee,  and  I'll 
gang  to  the  tap  o"  the  Carton's  loup,  an'  tell  ye  a' 
that's  comin'." 

In  a  few  minutes  Meg  was  on  the  top  of  a  cliff 
that  projected  over  the  river,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  party  by  her  wild  gestures,  as  she 
alternately  continued  to  sing  and  to  shout,  waving 
the  ash  branch  in  her  hand,  while  the  fragment 
of  her  old  red  mantle  fluttered  in  the  wind.  Nor 
could  she  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  place 
to  give  effect  to  her  mystic  utterings.  Her  tall 
and  fantastically  clad  form,  thrown  into  the  wild- 
est and  most  imposing  attitudes — the  rude  iso- 
lated cliff  on  which  she  stood — the  mountain  tor- 
rent foaming  past  its  base — and  the  motley  group 
of  the  rustic  marriage  party  in  the  foreground,  al- 
together formed  a  scene  worthy  the  pencil  of  an 
Allan.  Meg  retained  her  position,  and  continued 
to  point  towards  the  river,  exclaiming,  in  a  wild 
chaunt, 
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"  She's  comin',  she's  comin', 

Baith  dowcate  an'  dow — 
'Tis  a  bonny  braw  kist, 

Little  waur  than  the  new." 

The  eyes  of  the  party  were  now  directed  to 
the  object  pointed  at  by  Meg,  which  was  floating 
down  the  stream,  and  was  only  visible  at  intervals. 

"  What  in  a'  the  world  can  you  be  ?"  said 
Charlie  Tarn ;  "  look  how  bricht  it  shines — it 
maun  be  a  sa'mont  that  has  gotten  awa  frae  the 
leister  gaun  owre  Pinclantie  mill-dam ;  yonner  it 
comes — now  it's  out  o'  sight  sC  thegither — again 
it  rises  to  the  surface.  By  my  certie,  it's  a  fish 
as  sure  as  the  deil's  in  Lunnon." 

"  Od  sake  !  what  a  prime  kipper  it  wad  mak'," 
cried  Johnny  Dow ;  "  will  nane  o1  you  venture  in 
for't  ?  It  wad  taste  your  mou'  ower  a  caup  o" 
guid  yill  for  a  week  to  come.  Come,  Glenasken 
and  Charlie  Tarn,  in,  and  be  quick,  or  by  my 
word,  it'll  be  at  the  water-fit  in  a  jiffy." 

The  two  roysters,  being  well  mounted,  rode  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  after  consider- 
able exertion  got  the  hooks  of  their  whip-handles 
fixed  into  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  which  they 
began  to  drag  towards  the  land. 
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"  Tak1  care,"  cried  Johnny  Dow,  who  was  cal- 
culating on  the  choice  morsels  the  prize  would 
produce  ;  "  be  canny — gie  me  a  grip  o"1  the  whip- 
lash— by  my  word,  it's  a  heavy  ane.  Nelly,  my 
dow,  did  you  ever  ken  o'  ony  thing  so  lucky  ? 
Come  here,  woman,  an1  help  me  to  land  it,  for, 
faith  !  this  bodes  fortune  to  the  Clockin'  Hen." 

Nelly  applied  her  hand  for  luck's  sake — and  at 
that  moment  the  shallow  water  into  which  the 
prize  was  dragged  discovered  to  the  astonished 
party  that  their  whip  handles  were  entangled  in 
the  cords  of — a  coffin  !  and  to  complete  the  hor- 
ror of  the  scene,  the  plate  on  its  centre  bore  in 
legible  characters  the  following  inscription : 

JAXET  GEDDES, 

SPOUSE  OF  JOHN  DOW, 

AGED  XXXIV. 

"  Now,  Johnny  Dow,  what  do  you  think  o'  Meg 
Withershins  for  a  spaewife  ?"  exclaimed  the  bel- 
dam. "  But  you  should  think  e'er  you  swear, 
Johnny ;  for  there  was  ane  that  swore  fifty  fause 
oaths  for  every  kiss  he  got  o1  my  lips ;  that  pay- 
ment will  never  do  for  the  heart  o"1  a  puir  trusting 
lassie  ;  but  I  was  proud,  ye  see,  and  pride  maun 
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hae  a  downcome — 'twas  that  broke  the  knees  o' 
Willie  Gourlay's  mare  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  gat  the 
blink  o'  an  evil  e'e,  and  then  it  was  guid  day  to 
weel  doin',  and  farewell  thrift.  Troth,  Jenny 
Geddes,  thou'rt  to  blame  ;  you  that  could  lie  and 
sleep  sae  sound  beneath  yon  sweet  gowany  brae, 
wi'  the  water  d1  Stinchar  rinnin'  at  your  feet,  and 
the  trouts  wi'  their  gowden  freckles  loupin1  on  a 
summer's  e'ening,  and  the  gowdspink  chirling  to 
you  i'  the  morning :  and  yet  to  come  back  to  a- 
warld  where  care  meets  you  i'  the  morning — dis- 
appointment and  sorrow  at  the  twelfth  hour — a 
croighling  cough,  a  bow't  back,  a  wrinkled  face, 
and  hirplin'  limbs  in  the  gloamin' — and  then 
comes  the  mirk  clud,  and  syne  it's  darkness  a' 
thegither." 

During  Meg's  harangue,  the  company  stood 
gazing  at  the  coffin :  Johnny  Dow  looked  as  if  his 
whole  frame  was  paralyzed — the  women  scream- 
ed and  gathered  themselves  together  in  consterna- 
tion,— and  the  men  stood  unable  to  move  at  such 
a  singular  and  horrific  visitation.  In  a  short 
time,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  ridden  off  to 
the  nearest  farm-house,  returned  with  a  cart,  in- 
to which  the  coffin  was  lifted. 
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During  the  interval  the  river  had  subsided,  so 
as  to  render  the  ford  passable. 

The  party  then  moved  forward,  giving  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  cart  with  the  coffin,  on  which  Meg 
Withershins  was  seated;  the  company  followed 
in  silence,  and  the  piper  seemed  quite  at  a  loss 
how  or  where  to  conceal  his  instrument.  In  this 
order  the  procession  reached  the  churchyard  of 
Barr,  which  they  found  thronged  by  a  number  of 
the  parishioners,  all  busily  employed  in  repairing 
its  embankments,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  fury  of  the  torrent.  The  oldest  inhabitant 
never  saw  the  water  of  Stinchar  rise  to  such  a 
height  before  ;  and  as  the  churchyard  is  situated 
on  its  banks,  part  of  it  had  been  swept  away,  and 
a  few  coffins  disturbed,  but  that  of  Jenny  Geddes 
was  the  only  one  which  had  been  carried  so  far 
down  the  river. 

Meg  Withershins,  while  engaged  in  watching 
the  grave  of  her  Maggie,  had  observed  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  therefore  prophesied  on  the  most 
certain  principle. 

As  soon  as  the  cart  stopped  at  the  churchyard, 
Meg  leaped  from  it — flew  to  her  child's  grave — 
threw  herself  down  upon  it,  and  began  to  clasp 
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the  green  turf  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby,  singing, 
in  a  plaintive  strain — 

"  The  marygold's  a  gaudie  flow'r, 

An'  that  may  please  the  crowd  ; 
The  pale,  the  modest  snawdrap 

Is  like  my  Maggie's  shroud. 
The  primrose  an'  the  daisy 

Are  bonnie  flow'rs  an'  Draw, 
An'  iweet's  yon  yellow  scented  flow'r 

That  decks  the  ruin'd  w«i' ; 
But  sleep,  but  sleep,  my  bonnie  bairn, 

Thou's  sweeter  than  them  a'. 

"  The  gowdspink  bigs  her  cozie  nest 

High  on  yon  stately  tree  ; 
The  laverok  sings  a,  sweeter  sang, 

An'  he  bigs  on  the  lea  : 
Then  sleep,  my  bonnie  Maggie, 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  bonnie  bairn— 
Upon  thy  breast  he  has  biggit  his  nest, 

To  keep  thy  bosom  warm. 

"  There's  a  braw  sang  for  ye,  my  lady  ;  for  thou 
has  been  a  guid  bairn,  no  to  wan'er  awa"  down  the 
water,  like  thy  grave-neighbour,  Jenny  Geddes ; 
but  thou  was  ay  a  wise  bairn,  an"  ye  ken  there's 
ne'er  muckle  guid  got  by  gallopin'.  But  Jenny's 
journey  was  to  fulfil  an  auld  paction  atween  her 
an'  her  guidman.  Ay,  ye  may  glour,  Johnny 
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Dow,  but  what  are  ye  but  a  twenty  pint  cask  o' 
gumlie  yill,  without  either  hope  or  faith  ?  But 
he'll  surely  gie  Jenny  a  dry  winding  sheet.— - 
Haith,  I  dinna  ken  if  he  will ;  he'll  be  sae  tozie 
about  his  bridal  anes,  that  Jenny  will  hae  to  get 
the  water  kelpie  to  help  her  to  wring  the  auld  ane, 
an"1  hang't  up  on  yon  auld  dowdered  yew  tree,  to 
bleach  in  the  moonbeams.  For  it  is  there  whare 
the  howlet  bauds  her  midnicht  levees,  and  the 
fairy  raid  gallops  roiuT  an'  roun'  the  kirk-yard,  an' 
my  wee  Maggie's  their  queen.  I  saw  them  ance 
at  the  very  turnin1  o'  the  tide — for  it  was  when 

"  The  early  star  that  gilds  the  morn, 

Bonnily  blinkit  on  the  stream, 
Awa'  went  houn'  an'  awa'  went  horn 

Sae  blithely  by  the  kirk-yard  green. 

"  Their  steeds  were  o'  the  thistle  down 

That  floats  upon  the  autumn  sky— 
Their  bridle  reins  the  summer  flim 

That  mocks  the  idle  gazer's  eye. 

•»  Awa'  they  sport  o'er  velvet  sward, 
Whare  the  daisy  an'  primrose  blaw — 

Th'  fairy  queen  on  her  goss'mer  yad 
Rides  lightly  foremost  o'  them  a*. 

"  Their  huntsman  was  the  black  beetle 
That  saftly  winds  hi?  e'ening  horn  :— 

The  hounds  they  were  the  spiders  grey 
That  spread  their  nets  upon  the  thorn. 
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«'  Then  mounted  on  the  bleer-e'ed  bat, 

Was  an  elf  wi'  a  goblin's  grin, 
Unlike  to  aught  that  I  hae  seen, 

But  his  yad  was  the  whipper-in. 

"  Now,  lady-bird,  thy  bonnie  shell 

Is  the  cause  o'  thy  grief  an'  wae — 
To  malt'  a  casque  to  the  fairy  boy, 

When  he  rides  bravely  to  the  fray. 

"  The  red  red  rose  is  often  pou'd 

Before  it's  fairly  op'd  in  bloom— 
Thy  jetty  spots  an'  crimsie  shell 

But  hasten  on  thy  early  doom. 

«;  Like  lily  weeded  frae  the  dale — 

Or  primrose  reft  frae  aff  the  brae — 
Sae  beauty  mak's  the  earthly  maid 

Aft  feel  the  pangs  o'  bitter  wae. 

"  But  haste  ye  to  the  rowan  tree, 

If  thou  can  reach  iU  guardian  shade — 

Nor  fay  nor  mortal  can  thee  harm — 
There  safety  dwells  aroun'  thy  head. 

"  Their's  is  a  warld  o'  holidays  an'  sports,  an" 
this  o1  care  an'  dreich  dargs  :  for  our  pleasures 
are  the  sunshine  on  a  far  distant  hill  that  never 
warms  us — truly,  there  is  mair  enjoyment  in  the 
chasing  o'  the  baud  than  in  worrying  the  hare. 
LetNhem  e'en  do  sae — I'm  no  without  my  com- 
forts either ;  for  I  hae  a  charm  that's  worth 
goupins  o'  goud — I  hae  my  red  cardinal  to  spae 
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wi';  an'  when  I  want  to  be  a  nicht  i'  the  ither 
warld,  I  wrap  my  head  in  my  auld  grey  mantle, 
an'  lay  me  down  on  my  Maggie's  grave.  The 
last  time  I  was  there,  I  saw  auld  Johnny  Mou- 
liepenny,  that  screwed  the  puir,  an'  hoarded  the 
meal  in  the  black  dearth.  O,  he  had  a  bonnie 
burden  ! — His  saxty  years1  gatherin'  o'  his  ill-got- 
ten siller  a'  in  a  pock,  an'  he  was  groanin'  an' 
sweatin'  aneath  the  load— but  there  was  nae  rest 
for  him ;  an'  he  had  his  task-masters,  an'  troth 
they  didna  spare  the  lash.  An'  there  was  Jenny 
Gorlin,  that  scomficed  her  ain  bairn,  for  fear  oy 
the  cutty  stool :  her  measure  was  a  repentin1  stool 
for  ever ;  an'  ay  she  was  feedin'  on  the  bare  pow 
o'  a  bairn ;  an'  she  cruncht  an'  cruncht,  an'  the 
bitter  tear  o'  sorrow  was  a'  the  sauce  she  had  till't ; 
but  it  never  grew  less  for  a'  she  eat.  An'  I  saw 
the  hypocrite ;  an'  the  fien's  were  makin'  mirth  wi' 
him,  for  they  were  turnin'  him  inside  out,  like  a 
pair  o'  auld  hose.  An'  I  saw  ane  that  sauld 
justice  to  the  highest  bidder,  tho'  it  was  the 
ruin  o'  the  poor  man,  the  orphan,  an'  the  widow  ; 
— but  his  was  a  fearfu'  reck'nin' — I  grew  to  think 
on't." 

During  this  long  soliloquy,  the  marriage  people 
had  restored  the  coffin  to  its  former  lair ;  when 
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Johnny  Dow  called  his  counsellors  together,  and 
requested  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
cluding the  ceremony.  The  junior  party  pro- 
posed that  the  marriage  should  proceed  forth- 
with, but  those  whose  hey-day  was  upon  the  wane 
counselled  a  few  days1  delay.  The  idea  of  bury- 
ing and  marrying  a  wife  on  the  same  day,  how- 
ever, being  rather  a  new  thing  in  the  parish,  it 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  minister ;  who  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  postponement  to  the  fol- 
lowing week  would  be  onfy  yielding  to  a  proper 
decorum. — Johnny  reluctantly  consented,  and 
the  party  set  forward  to  the  Clockin'  Hen,  as  he 
insisted  that  they  should,  at  all  events,  partake  of 
the  feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  board 
spread,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  them: — 
Johnny  Dow  and  Nelly  Douglas  placed  them- 
selves at  the  table  as  if  the  marriage  ceremony 
had  actually  taken  place.  After  dinner,  the 
liquor,  which  had  been  liberally  supplied,  began 
to  efface  the  impression  which  Mrs  Dow's  aqua- 
tic excursion  had  made  on  the  party ;  and  it  was 
slily  hinted  that  the  nuptial  knot  might  be  tied 
by  the  Laird  o1  Cross-my-Craig,  who  was  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Johnny  Dow  seemed  highly 
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pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  two  of  the  younk- 
ers  set  off  for  the  laird — that  the  stocking  might 
be  thrown,  and  every  thing  performed  according 
to  use  and  wont. 

We  must  now  return  to  Peter  Wallet,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  let  the  reader  into  the  cabinet  of 
Nelly  Douglas's  affairs.  Her  love  of  dress  had 
placed  her  debtor  to  Peter  for  a  good  round  sum 
of  money,  which,  however,  he  generously  offer- 
ed to  discharge  on  condition  that  she  would  be- 
come Mrs  Wallet ;  but  to  this  proposition,  after 
Johnny  Dow's  offer,  Nelly  would  by  no  means 
consent. 

Peter,  who  set  out  on  this  journey  determined 
either  to  accomplish  the  union,  or  make  the  debt 
good,  having  heard  some  rumours  of  Nelly's  in- 
tended marriage  with  Johnny  Dow,  served  her 
with  a  summons — took  out  a  decreet  in  absence 
— and  followed  it  up  with  a  horning  and  cap- 
tion ; — all  which  he  had  ready  to  proceed  with, 
in  case  of  emergency.  He  continued  his  traffic 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  weeks  longer  than 
he  at  first  intended,  like  a  skilful  general,  en- 
deavouring to  discover  the  proper  time  and  place 
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of  attack.  On  the  marriage  day  he  went  to  the 
burgh  town,  and  brought  over  Robin  Clawa', 
the  messenger,  and  Francis  Straddle,  the  sher- 
iff's officer,  to  secure  Johnny  Dow  for  Nelly's 
debt.  Peter  and  his  two  auxiliaries  were  hold- 
ing a  consultation  in  the  room  adjoining  the 
dining  apartment  of  the  wedding  folks ;  but  it 
was  considered  rather  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  apprehend  a  man  in  his  own  house,  surround- 
ed by  his  friends,  half-primed  for  any  enterprise. 

When,  however,  the  voice  of  the  Laird  of  Cross- 
my-Craig  was  heard  as  he  ascended  the  stair,  Ro- 
bin Clawa1  conceived  that  the  proper  moment  for 
their  procedure  had  arrived,  as  he  knew  the  laird 
was  in  the  Supply,  and,  therefore,  bound  to  pro- 
tect and  support  these  worthy  appendages  of  the 
Lord  Lyon  at  Arms. 

The  laird  having  heard  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ties explained,  was  about  to  unite  them  in  holy 
wedlock,  when  Peter  and  his  companions  entered 
the  room. 

Robin  Clawa1  immediately  strutted  up  to  John- 
ny Dow,  exhibited  his  wand  of  peace  and  blazon, 
and  with  a  voice  which  seemed  formed  to  speak 
misery  to  mankind,  (for  he  had  an  abominable 
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snivel,)  told  the  astonished  bridegroom  that  he 

was  his  prisoner. 

"  Your  prisoner,  sir  ?"  roared  Johnny — "  Your 

deevil,  sir !  there's  neither  man  nor  woman  can 
say  that  I'm  awin'  them  a  single  bawbee."" 

"  You  may  be  wrang,  Maister  Dow,"  replied 
Robin ;  "  there's  a  copy  o'  the  charge,  duly  served 
and  witnessed — there's  the  caption — and  here  I 
lay  hands  on  you  unless  you  make  payment 
o'  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  with  ex- 
pences  and  interest,  which  amount,  in  all,  to 
thirty-five  pounds  five  shillings  and  fivepence 
halfpenny." 

"  What  is  this  ava,  Johnny,  man  ?"  said  the 
laird. 

"  Read  thae  papers,  laird,""  replied  the  mes- 
senger, putting  them  into  his  hand. 

"  What  !"  cried  the  laird,  "  an  action  risen  at 
the  instance  of  Peter  Wallet  against  Nelly  Dou- 
glas of  Ecclefechan :  what  has  John  Dow  to  say 
to  Nelly  Douglas's  debts,  Mr  Clawa'  ?" 

"  What  hae  ye  to  do  wi'  the  debts  o'  Mrs 
M'Cracken,  laird  ?"  rejoined  Robin. 

"  I  houp  I'm  able  to  pay  them  a',"  answered 
the  laird. 

"  There's  nae  doubt  o'  that,  laird ;  and  I  houp 
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Mr  Dow  is  able  to  pay  the  debts  o1  his  new  wife, 
Mrs  Dow." 

"  Then  the  debt  was  contracted  by  Nelly  Dou- 
glas ?"  said  the  laird. 

"  Yes ;  and  as  Nelly  Douglas  is  now  the  wife 
o1  Johnny  Dow,  he  is  therefore  liable  for  her 
debts — on  the  same  principle  that,  if  there  is  no 
marriage  contract,  her  goods,  moveables,  lands, 
tenements,  nolt  cattle,  and  chattels,  become  her 
husband's." — At  this  period  of  the  proceedings, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Meg  Withershins 
stalked  in,  exclaiming — 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  was  axed  owre  in  the  mornm*  to 
the  bridal  feast — but  there  will  be  nae  bridal  here 
the  nicht,  sae  I  just  bade  mysel'  to  the  dregy 
supper.  Hech  !  there'll  be  naething  but  black 
disappointment  for  us  a'  here  !" 

Johnny  once  more  laid  his  case  before  his 
friends,  asking  whether  they  would  advise  him  to 
pay  the  debt  and  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  or 
at  once  resign  his  bride  to  Peter  Wallet.  The 
last  proposition  was  almost  unanimously  support- 
ed ;  but  Johnny,  like  a  great  many  others  in  this 
world,  had  been  asking  an  opinion  from  courte- 
sy, after  he  had  determined  to  act  upon  his  own ; 
he  therefore,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  call- 
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ed  for  pen  and  ink,  and  was  about  to  write  a 
check  for  the  amount  of  the  debt,  when  Meg  left 
the  room,  and  instantly  returned,  leading  one  of 
his  children  in  each  hand.  She  walked  up  to 
the  dotard,  who  was  in  the  very  act  of  placing  his 
name  upon  the  paper,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  exclaiming — 

"  I  cite  you,  Johnny  Dow,  to  appear  before  a 
mair  awfu'  tribunal  than  this,  to  answer  for  your 
perjury  !  It  was  yonder  you  swore — an'  when  the 
very  dead  cam'  frae  the  grave  to  protest  against 
you,  ye  maun  be  a  desperate  man  indeed  to 
gang  on  wi't ;  for  did  you  no  swear  that  you  wad 
mak'  Jenny  Geddes  a  walcome  guest  at  your  bri- 
dal if  ever  you  took  anither  wife  ? — an1  did  she  no 
come  to  prevent  your  perjury  ? — an'  did  you  no 
swear  that  you  wad  be  baith  father  an'  mither  to 
thae  twa  bonnie  bairns  ?  Think,  man  !  pause  an' 
ponder  ere  you  put  the  capstane  o'  perdition  on 
the  arch  o'  your  iniquity  !" 

Johnny  Dow  looked  fearfully  around  him — the 
pen  fell  from  his  hand,  for  the  words  of  the  bel- 
dam had  awakened  his  slumbering  conscience — 

O 

the  day's  eventful  proceedings  arose  with  upbraid- 
ings  to  his  memory — and  he  thought  he  saw  the 
workings  of  the  hand  of  Providence  against  the 
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union.  His  friends  seized  the  moment  of  indeci- 
sion, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  the  match. 
When  Peter  Wallet  (who  had  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  marriage  had  not  taken  place 
at  the  kirk  of  Barr)  saw  Johnny  tear  the  unsign- 
ed check  to  pieces,  he  gave  Clawa1  and  his  assist- 
ant the  hint  to  secure  him ;  and  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  remove  him  into  another  room,  Clawa1  ob- 
served to  Johnny  that  he  had  better  send  for  a 
post-chaise,  as  it  would  be  the  most  genteel  way 
of  going  to  jail. — During  these  movements,  a  few 
of  the  youths  had  collected  round  the  laird,  and 
were  putting  some  law  queries  to  him,  at  which 
he  was  observed  to  smile.  Six  or  eight  of  these 
roysters  soon  left  the  room,  and  secured  the  door 
on  the  outside ;  they  then  descended  to  the  kit- 
chen, and  having  there  provided  themselves  with 
a  pair  of  stout  blankets,  ranked  under  the  open 
window  of  the  room,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  their  comrades  above. — The  party  left  in  the 
room  now  commenced  their  operations  by  inform- 
ing Peter  and  his  official  attendants  that  the 
charge  of  horning  and  caption  had  no  virtue  over 
the  body  of  Johnny  Dow,  as  the  marriage  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  nor  was  it  at  all  likely  it  ever 
would.  Robin  Clawa1,  on  hearing  this  intelligence, 
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began  to  bundle  up  his  papers ;  Peter  Wallet's 
features  underwent  a  change  by  no  means  for  the 
better ;  and  Francis  Straddle  discovered  looks  of 
considerable  uneasiness,  when  he  found  the  door 
was  fastened  upon  them. 

The  candles  were  then  extinguished,  one  by 
one,  and  the  room,  as  if  by  magic,  left  in  total 
darkness. — Straddle  groped  his  way  towards  the 
window,  where  he  was  seized  by  a  Carrick  youth 
with  the  bones  and  sinews  of  a  Hercules,  and 
chucked  into  the  blanket  below.  After  three  or 
four  flourishes  in  the  air,  with  his  long  limbs  fly- 
ing like  a  pair  of  flails  in  a  barn,  he  was  allowed 
to  escape.  Next  came  the  nasal-twanged  messen- 
ger, and  as  some  of  the  party  had  previously 
come  through  his  hands  in  the  way  of  business, 
there  was  a  wiping  off  of  old  scores,  for  he  went 
through  the  ceremony  with  a  few  additional 
vaults,  displaying  considerable  agility  in  his  so- 
mersets, which  produced  much  mirth  to  the  blan- 
ket-holders. It  now  became  Peter  Wallet's  turn 
to  share  in  the  amusement,  and  many  and  event- 
ful were  the  evolutions  which  he  performed,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  bystanders. 

After  this  heroic  feat,  the  bowl  was  once  more 
replenished ;  and,  amid  the  laughter  and  festivity 
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which  reigned,  the  company  forgot  the  re-inter- 
ment of  Jenny  Geddes. 

Early  next  morning,  Nelly  Douglas,  and  her 
quondam  sweetheart,  Peter  Wallet,  were  seen 
leaving  the  clachan  of  Cross- my-Craig :  report 
says  they  are  now  settled  in  the  village  of  Eccle- 
fechan.  Peter  was  never  seen  in  Ayrshire  again. 
It  was  said  he  had  a  particular  dislike  to  the 
smell  of  west  country  peats,  and  declared  that  he 
never  slept  comfortably  in  Ayrshire  blankets  since 
his  aerial  gambols  at  the  Clockin1  Hen. — Johnny 
Dow  never  made  another  proposal  of  marriage ; 
and  poor  Meg  Withershins,  who  was  soon  after 
found  dead  on  Maggie's  grave,  was  buried  by  her 
side. 
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THE  SPECTRE  SHIP 

AN  A  YR  LEGEND. 


AXT.     Let  me  yet  know  whither  you  are  bound  ? 
SEE.     No,  in  sooth,  Sir— my  determinate  voyage  is  mere  ex- 
travaganza. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


BRYCE  GULLBYLAND  was  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
middle-aged  man,  with  two  high  cheek-bones; 
his  nose  thin  and  somewhat  hooked ;  two  small 
grey  eyes  that  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
inner-chambers  of  his  head,  which  were  thatched 
with  a  pair  of  eyebrows  of  long  grey  hairs ;  his 
mouth  was  drawn  together — not  unlike  a  purse 
that  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  a  spend- 
thrift— and  was  seldom  unpuckered  but  to  utter 
some  monosyllable,  for  he  was  extremely  tenaci- 
ous of  his  words  on  all  occasions.  This,  with  a 
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considerable  bend  in  his  shoulders,  gave  him 
somewhat  of  an  odd  appearance,  although  he  had 
given  a  little  more  in  to  the  new  order  of  things 
that  were  beginning  to  make  considerable  inroads 
on  the  wardrobes  of  our  forefathers. 

But  this  piece  of  animal  machinery — ornament- 
ed with  a  large  white  wig,  composed  of  goat's  hair, 
a  huge  cocked  hat,  a  coat  of  brown  grogram,  with 
large  cuffs,  and  every  button  (of  which  there  were 
no  lack)  of  the  size  of  a  silver  crown,  a  pair  of 
petticoat-trowsers,  composed  of  Osnaburgh  sail- 
cloth, and  large  silver  buckles  that  covered  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  instep — made  up  altogether 
a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  neither  landsman 
nor  seaman,  but  yet  something  of  both. — Such 
was  the  hero  of  the  tale  that  I  am  about  to  nar- 
rate. 

It  was  in  the  year  1723,  that  the  good  ship, 
the  Golden  Thistle  of  Ayr,  was  chartered  by  the 
Virginia  Company,  to  sail  for  Maryland,  in  South 
Carolina,  for  a  cargo  of  tobacco ;  and  the  said 
Bryce  Gullbyland  was  appointed  Captain,  (to  the 
no  small  loss  of  Johnny  Towlines,  who  had  long 
sailed  her  with  profit  to  his  owners — although 
Johnny  was  one  of  those  people  that  could  dis- 
cover a  dozen  meridians  in  the  four-and-twenty 
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hours,)  through  the  interest  of  Bailie  M'llwhang, 
whose  sister  Bryce  had  married  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  this  date. — She  was  a  virgin  maiden  of 
fifty  ;  and  her  features  might  have  been  fixed  on 
the  bow  of  the  fire-ship,  the  Medusa,  or  would 
have  formed  an  appropriate  ornament  over  the 
gateway  of  a  vinegar-yard. 

The  Sunday  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Gold- 
en Thistle,  Captain  Gullbyland  went  to  church 
at  the  head  of  his  crew  ;  when  the  Rev.  Robert 
Adair,  then  Minister,  and  the  congregation,  join- 
ed most  fervently  in  prayer  for  a  successful 
voyage : — and  that  day,  Jenny  Whitelees,  the 
most  popular  spaewife  in  the  parish,  had  observ- 
ed the  model-ship  that  is  suspended  over  the  sail- 
orsVloft  to  veer  round  in  the  direction  that  the 
Golden  Thistle  was  bound,  and  return  back  to 
its  former  station.  This  she  afterwards  told  Mrs 
Gullbyland,  when  called  to  look  into  futurity, 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  Bohea  dust,  or  may- 
hap it  might  be  black-leafed  Congo.  The  voyage, 
she  said,  would  turn  out  both  short  and  prosper- 
ous— for  the  cup  boded  every  thing  that  was  de- 
sirable, and  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  an  augury 
that  never  failed.  She  further  avowed,  that  since 
her  husband  was  lost  off  the  Ouchar  Rocks,  in 
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1702,  no  ship  had  left  the  Bar  of  Ayr,  but  she 
could  foretell  the  fortune  of  the  voyage  by  its 
motion. 

This  promising  augury,  with  a  few  little  items 
of  scandal,  was  rewarded  by  Mrs  Gullbyland  with 
half-a-pound  of  lamb's  wool,  to  make  Jenny  a 
pair  of  hose. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  April  that  the  Golden 
Thistle  crossed  the  Bar  of  Ayr,  decked  out  in 
all  the  finery  of  jack,  ensign,  pendant,  and  stream- 
er ;  while  her  white  swelling  sails  were  borne  on 
the  gale,  like  a  summer  cloud.  A  favourable 
breeze  sprung  up,  and  in  two  hours  the  Golden 
Thistle  appeared  but  as  a  speck  on  the  blue  hori- 
zon of  the  ocean.  Towards  evening,  the  weather 
became  thick  and  hazy,  and  the  wind  rose  in- 
to what  a  seaman  would  have  called  a  stiff  gale ; 
but  to  Bryce  Gullbyland,  who  was  but  a  fresh- 
water mariner,  (for  he  never  had  sailed  beyond 
the  narrow  seas  that  surround  Scotland,)  it  be- 
came an  alarming  storm — and  by  daylight  next 
morning,  he  had  lost  all  calculation  of  what  course 
he  was  in,  or  to  what  quarter  of  the  globe  he  had 
been  blown.  This  weather  continued  for  a  fort- 
night, nor  could  Bryce,  during  that  period,  come 
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to  any  conclusion,  whether  he  was  in  terra  incog- 
nita, the  broad  Atlantic,  or  in  the  Sound  of  Kil- 
brannan ;  for  although  the  worthy  Bailie,  his 
good-brother,  had  avowed  to  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany, that  Bryce  was  deeply  skilled  in  navigation, 
yet  it  appeared  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  on  this 
occasion — since,  if  possessed  of  the  theory,  he  did 
not  put  it  in  practice. 

At  last,  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  weather 
clearing  up,  he  found  the  ship  within  sight  of 
land  ;  but  it  was  still  unknown  to  Bryce  whether 
he  was  drawing  near  to  the  Anthropophagi.  It 
was,  however,  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  and 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  lay  like  a  boundless  mir- 
ror, enveloped  in  a  thin  blue  vapour : — all  hands 
were  called  upon  deck,  as  the  land  lay  under  the 
lea  bow.  It  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  com- 
posed of  colonnades,  pillars,  arches,  and  spires,  of 
all  the  orders  architecture  could  boast :  but  as  the 
ship  drew  near,  they  disappeared,  and  a  fresh 
creation  rose  out  of  the  ocean,  of  ruined  min- 
sters, towers,  and  cities,  in  endless  variety,  which 
made  Bryce  exclaim — "This  is  perilous  strange!1" 
A  small  boat,  with  four  people,  was  seen  approach- 
ing the  ship ;  when  Bryce  left  the  deck,  and 
shortly  appeared  with  a  long  musketoon  on  his 
H  2 
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shoulder — which  had  been  left  in  the  citadel  of 
Ayr  by  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers — and 
paced  the  quarter-deck,  with  long  martial  strides, 
every  step  sounding  like  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  approaching  boat,  which  was  nearing  the  ship 
very  fast,  and  soon  got  along-side.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the  land  was  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
and  the  people  no  men-eaters.  The  boatmen 
civilly  proposed  piloting  the  ship  into  secure  an- 
chor-ground ;  and  the  sun,  gaining  more  strength, 
soon  dispelled  the  clouds  that  enveloped  the 
shore — when  the  magic  scenery  disappeared,  leav- 
ing a  cold,  bleak,  iron-bound  coast,  with  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  scattered  upon  the  beach. 

The  boatmen  were  soon  informed  of  the  unskil- 
ful voyage ;  and  one  of  them  advised  Captain 
Gullbyland  to  apply  to  the  weird  wife,  who  dealt 
largely  in  fair  wind,  for  as  much  as  would  carry 
the  ship  to  herdestined  port.  Bryce,  who  thought 
a  fair  wind  might  stand  him  in  lieu  of  navigation, 
for  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  witch- 
craft— as  a  proof  of  which,  he  was  one  of  three 
that  sat  up  with  Maggie  Osburne,  previous  to  her 
execution  at  Ayr,  to  prevent  her  from  making  her 
escape  through  the  key-hole  of  the  prison  door — 
instantly  gave  into  the  proposal,  and  preparation 
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was  immediately  set  about  for  the  journey.  Into 
a  canvass  bag,  a  junk  of  salt  beef,  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  sea  biscuit,  and  two  bottles  of  rum,  were  put, 
as  a  retaining  fee  for  Nor'west  Meg — which  was 
the  name  by  which  she  was  known  among  the  ma- 
riners of  the  surrounding  islands. 

Bryce,  piloted  by  Willie  Barnacle,  an  old  fish- 
erman, and  Davie  Hassel,  one  of  his  cabin-boys, 
carrying  the  bag,  set  out  for  a  cargo  of  fair  wind. 
The  road  lay  through  a  narrow  defile,  betwixt 
two  high  wild  projecting  cliffs,  where  the  lichen 
and  dwarf-oak  clung  to  the  shelves  and  fissures  of 
the  shattered  face  of  the  rock — from  which  the 
head  and  venerable  beard  of  the  mountain-goat 
were  now  and  then  seen  peeping,  while  their  oc- 
casional bleats  re-echoed  from  the  surround- 
ing dens,  awakening  the  yell  of  the  eagle,  that 
claimed,  as  it  were,  a  hereditary  right  to  the 
undisturbed  dominions  of  the  neighbouring 
heights. 

After  climbing  over  broken  disjointed  masses 
of  granite  for  two  miles,  they  came  to  a  clear 
rivulet,  that  flowed  into  a  little  glen,  in  all  the 
varied  beauties  of  cascade,  stream,  and  pool — 
where  spring  had  already  begun  to  strew  with  pro- 
fusion the  fragrant  primrose,  the  pied  daisy,  and 
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dark-blue  cuckoo-flower.  They  now  reached  the 
top  of  a  hillock,  when  old  Barnacle  exclaiming, — 
"  Yonder's  the  canny  wife's  bield  !"  pointed  to  a 
spot  where  stood  a  group  of  gigantic  figures,  from 
the  centre  of  which  arose  a  small  curling  volume 
of  smoke.  As  they  drew  nigh,  they  found  the 
figures  to  be  nine  rudely-formed  pillars,  standing 
erect ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  there  was  a  large 
broad  stone,  supported  by  three  upright  ones.  In 
short,  it  was  what  an  antiquary  would  have  called 
a  Cromlech,  or  Druid's  Temple,  which  Nor'west 
Meg  had  metamorphosed,  with  the  assistance  of 
turf,  stone,  and  clay,  into  a  hovel  or  cavern,  which 
she  had  occupied  for  many  years. 

Old  Barnacle,  who,  on  many  former  occasions, 
had  officiated  as  high-priest  to  this  old  sybil,  or- 
dered the  skipper  (as  he  called  Bryce)  and  the 
boy  to  halt  at  a  short  distance.  He  approached 
the  farthest  of  the  nine  pillars,  and  lifting  a  long 
polished  pebble,  struck  three  distinct  times,  when 
a  creature  of  the  most  singular  appearance  was 
seen  creeping  out  from  beneath  the  large  stone. 

It  appeared  a  mass  of  rags,  without  symmetry, 
shape,  or  form — but  which  was  no  other  than  the 
weird  wife  herself!  Rising  upright,  she  com- 
menced pacing  round  the  pillars  in  measured 
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steps,  uttering  a  Runic  rhyme,  in  cadence  to  the 
movement  of  her  feet,  at  the  same  time  waving 
her  arms  wildly  to  and  fro.  When  she  came  op- 
posite to  old  Barnacle,  she  made  a  pause,  and 
some  words  were  exchanged  ;  but  what  they  were, 
neither  Bryce  nor  the  boy  could  understand.  They 
were  now  beckoned  to  approach  more  near  by  the 
fisherman,  when  Meg  again  renewed  her  steps 
and  contortions,  uttering  : — 

"  Children  of  the  world's  strife, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  weird  wife  ? 
Js't  wind  for  four  bark — or  storm  for  the  foe- 
Calm  for  your  lines — or  gales  that  blow — 
Hope  to  >he  maiden — joy  to  the  wife  — 
That  brings  you  to  the  weird  wife  ?" 

Here,  after  making  a  pause  opposite  to  Bryce — 
for,  with  all  her  skill  in  futurity,  although  the  four 
elements  were  at  her  command,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ignorant,  yet  she  could  not  tell  what  wind  had 
blown  her  such  a  votary,  as  his  petticoat-trow- 
sers  were  not  unlike  the  kilt  of  an  Argyllshire 
drover — once  more  commencing  her  movements, 
she  proceeded : — 

'Or  is  it  from  the  upland  fell — 
To  save  the  lamb  from  the  eagle's  yell, 
From  the  wolfs  fang,  or  the  raven's  beak — 
That  ye  come  Nor'west  Meg  to  seek  ?" 
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The  fisherman,  taking  the  bag  from  the  boy, 
laid  the  contents  out  upon  the  grass,  within  the 
circle  ;  while  the  hag,  never  deigning  to  look  at 
the  articles,  still  kept  pacing  round.  At  length, 
however,  making  a  full  stand,  they  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  scrutinizing  this  strange  being. 

She  was  a  dwarfish  creature,  not  exceeding 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  her  head  coming  in  for 
a  third  portion  of  the  whole — her  chin  resting  up- 
on one  of  her  breasts,  the  opposite  shoulder  ap- 
pearing over  the  crown  of  her  head — her  elf- 
locks  dangling  over  her  face — and  her  garments, 
that  scarcely  reached  to  her  knees,  displaying  a 
pair  of  crooked  legs,  half-covered  by  the  tattered 
remnants  of  chequered  hose. — She  now  snatched 
up  the  empty  bag,  and  rushed  into  the  cavern ; 
when  Bryce,  for  the  first  time  opening  his  lips, 
exclaimed — "  This  is  perilous  strange  !" 

Old  Barnacle  now  gave  Bryce  to  understand 
that  this  was  the  great  crisis,  and  to  treasure  up 
the  words  that  she  should  utter  when  she  appeared 
next ;  for  after  that,  her  skill  ceased  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  While  uttering  this  admonition, 
she  appeared  again,  with  the  bag  in  her  hand, 
which  she  threw  from  her,  without  the  circle,  re- 
peating : — 
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"  Sail  west,  till  the  blue  Craig  meet  your  eyes — 
This  bag  shall  wind  you  on  your  way — 
And  tarry  till  the  red  sun  rise : 
Mark  your  departure  from  that  day, 
And  ye  shall  speed  ! — and  ye  shall  speed  I—- 
Nor need  ye  throw  the  deep  sea  lead — 
For  Nor'west  Meg  shall  watch  the  moon,  • 
And  give  the  current,  wind,  and  tide : 
O'er  hidden  locks  your  bark  shall  swirr. — 
O'er  waves  and  oceans  smoothly  glide  : 
No  fears  nor  tears  shall  dim  your  eyes — 
Sail  west,  for  there  your  journey  lies." 

Here,  giving  a  wild  scream,  as  if  exhausted,  she 
rushed  into  the  cavern,  while  Bryce  exclaimed — 
"  This  is  perilous  strange  !" 

The  bag  was  now  examined,  which  appeared  to 
be  empty,  the  mouth  tied  with  a  mystic  knot  of 
human  hair ;  and  old  Barnacle,  on  delivering  it 
to  Bryce,  gave  strict  injunctions  not  to  open  it  till 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  else  all  the  fiends  that  un- 
tirl  the  churches,  or  ride  upon  the  shrouds  of  the 
storm-tossed  bark,  would  be  their  companions  dur- 
ing the  voyage — as  all  accidents  that  happened  to 
NorVest  Meg^s  votaries  arose  out  of  yielding  to 
this  idle  curiosity. 

Bryce  no  sooner  got  on  board,  than  the  sails 
were  once  more  unfurled,  the  wind  and  tide  being 
both  favourable.  By  the  evening  of  the  second 
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day,  they  were  within  sight  of  the  blue  Craig  of 
Ailsa.  Bryce,  whose  faith  in  the  augury  of  the 
weird  wife  was  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  su- 
perstition, took  the  helm  in  his  own  hand,  and 
bore  down  for  the  Craig.  The  clouds  of  night  be- 
gan to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  ripling  of  its  surface  on 
the  bow  of  the  bark,  as  she  glided  on  her  way 
through  the  silent  tide.  The  moon  now  burst 
through  a  large  mass  of  black  clouds,  illuminating 
all  around  with  a  bright  silvery  light.  Bryce, 
whose  mind  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point  at 
this  crisis,  as  he  knew  that  he  was  close  upon  the 
Craig,  discovered  a  vessel  edging  away  from  un- 
der his  lee-bow,  not  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
He  looked  again — the  cut  of  her  sails  and  rig  of 
her  mizzen  were  the  same  as  his  own  ship  ! — and, 
taking  up  the  speaking-trumpet  that  lay  on  the 
binnacle  before  him,  hailed  her  with — "  What 
ship  a-hoy  ?"  Bryce,  who  was  all  attention,  heard 
his  own  question  repeated.  This  was  not  alto- 
gether according  to  marine  etiquette;  he,  however, 
once  more  shouted — "  The  Golden  Thistle  of 
Ayr,  Bryce  Gullbyland  master  !"  when,  to  his  no 
small  astonishment,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  se- 
conds, he  heard  repeated — "  The  Golden  Thistle 
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of  Ayr,  Bryce  Gullbyland  master  !" — "  This  is 
perilous  strange  !"  said  he  to  himself:  "  two 
square-cut  topsails,  two  taught-rigged  mizzens,  two 
Golden  Thistles,  and  two  Bryce  Gullbylands 
masters — it  is  perilous  strange,  indeed !"  He, 
however,  thought  he  would  make  a  little  more  in- 
quiry into  the  mystery  that  appeared  to  envelope 
thetwo  ships,  and  again  shouting — "  From  whence, 
to  where  ?"  it  was  speedily  repeated  back.  Bryce, 
in  desperation,  instantly  replied — "  From  Ayr, 
to  Maryland  in  Virginia,  last  from  the  Isle  of 
Skye  r  when,  to  complete  his  horror,  he  heard 
in  a  loud  sonorous  voice — "  From  Ayr,  to  Mary- 
land in  Virginia,  last  from  the  Isle  of  Skye !" 
Bryce  now,  letting  go  the  helm,  rushed  below, 
exclaiming — "  Perilous  delusion  !""  and,  to  wind 
up  the  catastrophe,  he  caught  Davie  Hassel,  his 
cabin-boy,  in  the  very  act  of  untying  NorVest 
Meg's  bag  of  fair  wind.  This  was  the  climax  of 
poor  Bryce's  imaginary  evils :  he  immediately 
bawled  out — "  I  have  seen  it  !  I  have  seen  it !  I 
have  seen  it !" 

A  part  of  the  crew  anxiously  asked  him  what 
he  had  seen  ? — "  Why,  I  have  seen  the  spectre 
of  the  Golden  Thistle,  and  the  wraith  of  Bryce 
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Gullbyland,  and  I'll  shortly  be  a  ghost  myself: — 
perilous,  perilous  strange  !" 

One  of  the  crew,  who  had  been  forward  in  the 
bows  during  the  parley  betwixt  Bryce  and  the 
spectre  ship,  now  came  below,  to  convince  him 
that  the  imagined  ship  was  but  the  shadow  of  his 
own  vessel,  reflected  by  the  moon  on  the  face  of 
the  ocean ! 

"  Perilous  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Bryce ; 
"  true  and  of  verity  it  is,  that  shadows  have  no 
words  r 

"  Why,  Captain,"  said  one  of  the  seamen,  "  we 
were  so  near  the  Craig,  that  I  could  have  chuck- 
ed a  biscuit  on  the  bluff  rock  that  overhangs  the 
Mermaid's  Cave,  where  there  is  an  echo  that  I 
have  listened  to  many  a  moonlight  night  such  as 
this.  You  should  put  away  these  fresh-water 
vapours — for  what  were  the  words  you  heard  but 
the  echo  of  thy  own  mouth  r 

But  Tom  Bobstay  might  as  well  have  lec- 
tured to  the  bulkhead  as  to  Bryce  ! — he  was  now 
in  a  state  of  confirmed  delirium,  muttering  inco- 
herent nonsense  ;  and  it  was  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty they  got  him  into  his  hammock.  By  day- 
light next  morning,  they  were  off  the  Bar  of  Ayr, 
and  Johnny  Smoothwater,  the  pilot,  (as  there 
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was  no  surf  that  morning,)  came  along-side; 
when  Bryce — who  was  now  in  a  high  brain-fever, 
having  grown  worse  during  the  night — was  car- 
ried ashore,  supported  by  two  of  the  pilot's  crew, 
to  his  own  house,  where  Mrs  Gullbyland,  meet- 
ing him  at  the  door,  anxiously  inquired : — 

"  Dear  Bryce  !  sweet  Bryce  !  what  sort  of  a 
voyage  had  you  P"1 

"  From  Ayr,  to  Maryland  in  Virginia  !"  ex- 
claimed Bryce. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear 
Bryce?" 

"  Nor*  west  Meg  will  watch  the  moon, 
And  give  the  current,  wind,  and  tide  :— 

But  it  is  all  delusion — all  delusion  !" 

"  My  dear  brother,  the  Bailie,  is  dead !"  said 
Mrs  Gullbyland :  "  he  went  to  Maybole,  to  a 
spice-and-wine  entry* — took  a  surfeit— came 
home — went  to  bed — and  never  rose  again ! — But 
he  has  left  us  all  he  had  !"" 


*  It  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  burgh  of  Maybole,  that 
when  a  candidate  to  become  a  burgess  was  the  son  of  a  freeman, 
the  tine  levied,  being  ten  shillings  Sterling,  was  commuted  into 
a  treat  of  spice  and  wine,  for  behoof  of  the  town-council. 
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"  My  dear  brother  dead  and  gone  !  Yes,  yes — 
to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  or  the  upland  fell !"  exclaim- 
ed Bryce. 

"  Remember  yourself — you  are  now  in  your 
own  comfortable  parlour,  sitting  by  a  good  sea- 
coal  fire." — 

"  Captain  of  the  Golden  Thistle  of  Ayr  r 
shouted  Bryce. 

The  skipper,  still  continuing  thus  to  interrupt 
every  conversation  with  these  incoherent  ravings, 
was  confined  to  his  room,  under  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  most  skilful  physicians  in  Ayr,  and  soon 
recovered  of  his  malady ;  for,  a  few  days  after, 
some  of  his  neighbours  saw  him  settling  a  small 
account  with  an  inkle-weaver  from  Beith.  For 
the  further  information  of  the  reader,  Jenny 
Whitelees,  having  for  ever  lost  her  reputation  as 
a  spaewife,  left  off  reading  of  cups,  for  the  more 
profitable  practice  of  reading  her  Bible ; — and 
Johnny  Towlines  was  again  appointed  captain  of 
the  Golden  Thistle.— If  there  is  any  moral  to  be 
derived  from  this  tale,  it  can  only  amount  to 
this  : — Put  no  trust  in  augury. 
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"  A  FEW  days,  perhaps  a  few  hours,  and  my 
day-dreams  shall  be  over  ;  there  now  remains  but 
a  few  particles  of  sand  in  yonder  hour-glass — the 
emblem  of  my  narrow  span.  God  give  me 
strength  to  make  them  useful  to  myself  and  pro- 
fitable to  others.  The  evening  of  life  is  shedding 
its  dark  clouds  around  me,  and  Death  is  about  to 
draw  the  curtain  from  betwixt  me  and  eternity." — 
Thus  spake  Bartholomew  Vincent  to  a  few  friends 
that  were  gathered  around  him. — "  Listen  to  me, 
brethren  ;  there  is  experience  in  my  tale,  and  it  id 
not  without  its  moral. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Humber  I  drew  my  first 
breath;  my  parents  were  poor,  but  industrious. 
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I  need  not  occupy  your  time  in  detailing  the  un- 
marked period  of  childhood.  By  the  time  I  was 
sixteen,  I  became  the  servant  of  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  good  pious  Christian  I 
found  him — ever  instructing  his  family  during  the 
hours  that  were  not  employed  in  labour.  It  was 
here  that  the  first  rays  of  light  burst  upon  me,  a 
dark  benighted  creature.  John  Halbert  was  the 
name  of  my  master — he  was  what  the  world  calls 
a  Methodist — what  I  am — and  what  I  hope  we 
all  here  are.  I  had  felt  the  influence  of  the 
good  man's  admonitions,  and  I  enjoyed  the  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  converse  of  those  that  feel 
the  hand  of  God  is  with  them.  These  were  the 
days  that  memory  fondly  turns  back  to  contem- 
plate— for  at  that  time  I  had  not  tasted  the  cup 
wherein  I  had  mixed  the  deadly,  the  baneful 
venom  of  ingratitude  and  perjury — I  had  not 
then  dealt  out  broken  hearts  to  those  that  trusted 
in  me. 

"  Rachael  Halbert  was  the  only  daughter  of 
my  friend — I  could  hardly  call  him  master,  for 
he  was  both  a  friend  and  father  to  me — we  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age :  Rachael  was  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  pious  and  eloquent 
being  that  these  eyes  have  ever  beheld,  and  many 
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is  the  clime  I  have  traversed  since  I  last  saw  her. 
Her  education  had  been  very  superior  to  mine ; 
and  imparting  instruction  to  me  seemed  to  afford 
her  much  pleasure.  From  sixteen  till  I  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  my  time  was  spent  in  useful 
study  and  labour.  In  our  little  love-feasts  and 
prayer-meetings  she  was  the  ornament,  the  oracle, 
and  the  most  useful  being  in  our  society.  At 
this  period  I  commenced  local  preacher.  The 
week  previous  to  my  first  attempt  was  one  of  great 
inquietude  ;  and  if  I  had  not  had  Rachael  Hal- 
bert  to  have  leaned  upon,  I  could  not  have  gone 
through  with  my  undertaking. 

" '  Go,  Bartholomew,  go,1  said  Rachael,  '  put 
thy  trust  in  God :  he  will  direct  thy  heart  and  put 
words  in  thy  mouth.1 

"  We  prayed  together : — I  went  up  to  the  cha- 
pel, and  God  did  not  forsake  me.  My  text  was — 
'  There  is  a  young  man  among  you  with  five 
loaves  and  three  fishes.'  When  I  had  finished 
my  task,  and  was  about  to  leave  our  little  meet- 
ing, many  were  the  hands  that  were  thrust  out 
with  kind  greetings,  and  my  master,  among 
others,  came  forward  and  shook  me  cordially  by 
the  hand. 

u  *  Take  heed,  Bartholomew,1  said  he ;  '  be  not 
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proud  with  the  praises  of  man — be  humble,  seek 
God — for  Satan  doth  work  with  many  a  subtle 
gtratagem,  in  order  to  wile  us  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude.1 

"  I  had  already  tasted  the  praises  of  man.  I 
went  on ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  became  necessary 
to  my  very  existence ;  even  in  my  prayers  has  my 
conscience  upbraided  me  that  I  was  seeking  the 
empty  praises  of  man,  instead  of  praising  and  glo- 
rifying God.  I  imagined  that  I  was  a  great 
preacher,  for  self-love  had  crept  in — and  God, 
who  is  all  just,  left  me  to  myself. 

"  At  this  period  I  hastened  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, preaching  the  word  of  God  with  my  tongue, 
but  my  heart  was  a  barren  wilderness.  I  was 
young,  possessed  of  a  great  command  of  language, 
and  a  multitude  of  words  flowed  upon  me.  I  bor- 
rowed largelyfrom  Rachael  Halbert — whose  mind 
might  be  likened  to  a  concordance — the  choicest 
sentences  and  the  most  sublime  expressions  of  that 
Holy  Book  which  now  lies  open  before  me.  My 
name  became  popular,  and  I  fancied  myself  a  se- 
cond John  Wesley.  I  was  now  appointed  an  iti- 
nerant preacher.  The  time  was  about  to  arrive 
which  was  to  part  me  from  my  friend  John  Hal- 
bert, and  the  beloved  of  my  heart,  llachael.  It 
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will  only  be  throwing  a  darker  shade  upon  my 
name,  when  I  say  that  her  affection  was  the  great 
point  that  I  had  been  struggling  for.     I  went  to  a 
neighbouring  village  to  preach  my  farewell  ser- 
mon— having  been  appointed  to  join  a  small  cir- 
cuit in  the  North.     It  was  a  hot  sultry  day — 
Rachael  accompanied  me : — the  air  was  highly 
charged  with  electricity — large  masses  of  white 
clouds  were  seen  towering  one  above  another, 
forming  an  hundred  grotesque  figures,  and  float- 
ing about  in  contrary  directions. — After  sermon 
we  returned  to  the  village,  about  four  miles  dis- 
tant.    We  had  not  walked  a  couple  of  miles 
homewards,  when  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  over- 
took us :  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  broad 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  darted  across  our  path 
every  instant.     The  awful  peals  of  thunder  that 
rolled  over  our  heads  in  rapid  succession  can  be 
easier  conceived  than  described.     In  our  way 
home  we  had  to  pass  a  little  knoll  covered  with 
wood,  close  to  the  side  of  the  road.     At  this 
period  the  storm  became  dreadfully  alarming : — 
we  fled  into  the  plantation  for  shelter ;  and  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  beech,  mixed  with  the  oak, 
larch,  and  pine,  afforded  us  a  temporary  protec- 
tion from  the  rain.     Never  till  this  period  had  I 
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opened  my  lips  to  declare  to  Rachael  the  passion 
that  was  consuming  me  within — although  I  had 
no  doubt  but  she  must  have  been  sensible  that 
my  love  for  her  was  more  than  friendship — and 
that  our  connection  was  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  of  brother  and  sister.  Whilst  these  .ideas 
were  passing  in  my  mind,  a  large  mass  of  light- 
ning, followed  by  a  dreadful  peal  of  thunder 
which  made  the  earth  tremble,  struck  an  oak  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  we  stood,  shi- 
vering it  to  atoms.  Rachael,  in  terror,  threw  her- 
self into  my  arms,  exclaiming,  '  Save  me,  Bartho- 
lomew !  save  me  T — I  clasped  my  arms  around 
her,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  her  burning  cheek. — 
If  there  is  aught  of  bliss  in  this  vale  of  tears,  it  is 
when  two  youthful  innocent  lovers  breathe  forth 
their  undisguised  feelings.  It  was  in  this  place 
that  we  vowed  eternal  fidelity — and  upon  our 
knees  we  took  God  to  witness  our  sincerity — 
while  the  thunder  growled  an  awful  response  to 
our  declarations. — '  I  go,  Rachael,  for  a  little 
time  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  but  never 
shall  another  woman  call  me  by  the  name  of  hus- 
band."1 — '  And  never,1  exclaimed  Rachael,  '  shall 
man  call  me  by  the  name  of  wife  but  thyself 
"  The  storm  subsided  ; — the  evening  was  now 
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calm  and  serene ; — nature  was  refreshed  by  the 
rain  that  had  recently  fallen — and  every  part  of 
the  creation  seemed  to  be  revived.     The  birds 
decked  out  their  plumage,  piping  their  little  love 
notes  ;  and  the  cattle  bounded  along  the  meadows. 
I  have  often  thought  that  this  evening  was  to  me 
what  the  world  was  to  our  first  parents  before  sin 
had  found  its  way  into  it.     The  superiority  of  Ra- 
chael's  mind,  education,  and  station  in  life,  made 
me  look  forward  to  our  union  as  a  thing  to  be  de- 
sired, but  not  to  be  obtained  until  I  had  advanced 
my  fortune  in  the  world.     Oh  !  why  did  I  delay 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  gift  when  it  was  within 
ray  reach  !  I  cannot  account  for  >uy  supineness." 
Here  the  sick  man  expressed  a  wish  to  be  left 
alone,  as  he  felt  himself  becoming  weaker.  "  And 
if  it  please  God  to  spare  me  till  to-morrow,""  said 
he,  "  I  will  go  on  with  my  narration.     In  the 
meantime,  let  us  offer  up  a  prayer,  and  sing  a 
hymn  to  the  Giver  of  all  good." 

Turn,  Israel, — the  God  of  your  fathers  is  here, 
Though  th'  uncircumcised  Philistines  shout  in  your  rear  : 
Nor  fear— for  Jehovah's  your  shield  and  your  stay, 
Who  from  bondage  and  peril  hath  led  you  away. 

Though  your  cities  are  humbled — your  walls  trodden  down- 
Though  your  tribes  have  been  scattered — and  rent  be  the  crown— 
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Theie's  hope  for  the  patriot,  and  joy  for  the  brave  ! 

'Tis  the  coward — the  tyrant — that  shrinks  froni  the  grave ! 

Turn,  tribes  of  the  true  God  ! — turn,  turn  on  the  foe  ! 
Their  gods  cannot  save  from  your  brand  and  your  bow, 
Nor  the  brook,  nor  the  river,  can  succour  or  shield, 
For  Jehovah  must  triumph  ! — the  idol  must  yield  ! 

"  Once  more  the  blessed  sun  sheds  his  cheer- 
ing rays — another  day  is  given  to  me,  and  I  will, 
God  willing,  dedicate  it  to  record  the  various  in- 
cidents of  my  eventful  life. 

"  The  day  at  last  arrived  which  was  to  separate 
me  from  those  with  whom  I  was  connected  by  the 
most  endearing  ties ;  and  a  kind,  a  friendly  ad- 
monition I  received  from  John  Halbert. 

"  '  Beware  of  self-love,'  said  he,  *  and  remem- 
ber, Bartholomew,  that  the  praises  of  man  are  like 
the  illusions  which  meet  the  eyes  of  the  weary 
traveller  in  the  desert,  when  he  sees  the  stream 
and  the  fountain  reflected  on  the  distant  horizon; 
but  as  he  approaches  it  vanishes,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  dry  bitter  sands  of  the  desert.  When 
Joseph  interpreted  the  dream  of  Pharaoh,  he 
gave  the  glory  to  God — when  David  smote  Go- 
liah — and  lastly,  when  Daniel  explained  to  the 
Babylonish  ruler  the  mysterious  words,  '  Mene 
Mene  Tekel  UphartsinJ  he  gave  the  glory  to 
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God ;  and  if  thou  shouldst  be  successful  in  thy 
spiritual  vocation,  give  thou  also  the  glory  to 
God.1 

"  We  parted.  Rachael  accompanied  me  as  far 
as  the  little  knoll  of  planting  where  we  had  taken 
shelter  during  the  thunder-storm ;  we  were  about 
to  part,  when  she  took  her  Bible  from  her  pocket, 
and  placed  it  in  my  hand. 

"  '  Take  that  as  a  token,1  she  said,  '  it  may 
sometimes  bring  to  your  remembrance  Rachael 
Halbert  and  this  knoll  of  planting.1 

"  I  took  the  Bible,  and  opened  it,  when  I  dis- 
covered, in  her  hand-writing — '  A  gift  from  Ra- 
chael Halbert  to  Bartholomew  Vincent ;  remem- 
ber we  have  sworn,  and  God  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.1  I  took 
my  Bible,  and  wrote  words  to  the  same  effect, 
placed  it  in  her  hand,  and  parted. 

"  I  had  been  appointed  assistant  to  an  old  la- 
bourer in  the  spiritual  vineyard.  When  I  arrived 
I  found  him  a  very  old  man,  with  a  daughter  that 
kept  his  house.  I  commenced  my  labours  under 
his  direction,  and  was  favoured  much  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  respected  by  the  whole  society. 
This  is  also  a  period  of  my  life  that  I  can  look 
back  upon  with  satisfaction.  Every  two  months 
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brought  me  information  from  my  friends  in  York- 
shire, as  I  corresponded  with  Rachael  Halbert. 
I  now  lived  in  the  house  of  Richard  Bradshaw, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  old  man  to  whom  I 
had  become  an  assistant.     He  had  been  a  useful 
and  lively  preacher  in  his  day,  but  years  of  hard 
labour  had  worn  him  down  almost  to  second  child- 
hood :  he  was  wealthy — his  wife  having  left  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.    We  lived  in  a  ve- 
ry superior  manner  to  what  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.     I  fell  into  this  snare,  and  became 
pampered  in  the  extreme;  there  was  hardly  a 
meal  placed  upon  the  table  that  I  was  not  con- 
sulted about.     At  this  time  I  purchased  a  horse, 
for  my  journies  had  become  very  fatiguing,  al- 
though I  had  curtailed  them  by  uniting  two  small 
congregations  into  one,  in  several  parts  of  my 
circuit.     I  am  now  about  the  middle  of  my  nar- 
rative, and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  look- 
ing back  once  more  upon  that  portion  of  my  life 
which  I  had  passed.     There  were  errors — nay, 
there  were  crimes  and  follies,  self-love  and  other 
minor  passions — which  occasionally  marked  my 
character,  but  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to  those  ag- 
gravating sins  which  militate  against  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 
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"  Sarah  Bradshaw  was  what  the  world  might 
call  a  pretty  little  woman ;  her  features  were  re- 
gular, her  complexion  dark,  yet  there  was  a  trans- 
parency about  her  that  showed  the  seeds  of  some 
disease  lurking  in  her  system.  She  had  paid  me 
every  attention  since  I  had  become  an  inmate  in 
her  fathers  house,  but  I  kept  myself  much  aloof, 
as  there  were  traits  of  her  character  which  I 
could  not  approve  of;  her  temper  was  quick  and 
irritable — there  was  a  constant  jarring  betwixt 
her  and  the  servants — an  unfeelingness  for  every 
misfortune  beyond  her  own  little  circle.  Remem- 
ber, friends,  I  am  not  traducing  the  memory  of 
my  deceased  wife,  the  mother  of  my  sainted  babes, 
with  whom  I  hope  shortly  to  meet ;  no,  no ;  but 
merely  recording  these  facts  for  the  use  of  my  fel- 
low brethren. 

"  After  various  conflicts  betwixt  my  conscience 
and  mammon — the  accursed  mammon — I  married 
Sarah  Bradshaw  !  For  a  short  period  all  things 
appeared  to  go  well.  The  novelty  of  the  scene 
did  not  disturb  the  slumberings  of  my  conscience 
— if  I  was  visited  with  pangs,  they  were  but 
temporary.  Two  years  of  chequered  life  passed, 
during  which  I  became  the  father  of  two  children. 
At  this  period  my  conscience  smote  me ;  my  sys- 
i2 
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tern  became  extremely  nervous ;  there  was  no 
unison  in  our  pursuits  or  tempers ;  and  she  be- 
came peevish  and  fretful.  It  was  now  plain  that 
happiness  was  no  longer  within  our  reach  ;  but 
this  was  Providence  dealing  out  his  retributive 
justice — for  if  I  had  not  mingled  and  admini- 
stered a  potion  of  deadly  ingratitude  to  the  lips 
of  Rachael  Halbert,  in  silent  sorrow  had  she 
borne  my  perjury  and  neglect.  One  epistle  only 
I  received  from  her  since  she  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  marriage.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber it ;  the  words  were  as  the  searing  of  molten 
lead  upon  my  conscience  : — 

"  '  I  write  this  neither  in  scorn  nor  in  anger — 
but  more  in  grief.  Yes,  Bartholomew  Vincent, 
I  have  been  disappointed :  but  this  is  one  more 
proof  to  the  many  that  occur  daily  of  the  justice 
of  God — for  I  loved  thee  to  idolatry.  Thy  name 
was  mingled  with  my  prayers — my  hopes  were 
centered  in  thee — and  I  had  no  wish  beyond 
being  thine.  Thus  having  fixed  my  heart  upon 
things  that  perish,  God  in  his  wisdom  hath  given 
me  this  harvest  to  correct  that  heart  which  had 
forgot  its  true  object  of  adoration.  That  thy 
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portion  may  be  happiness,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
your  friend, 

6  RACHAEL  HALBERT.' 

"  Here  were  no  upbraidings — no  out-breakings 
of  a  disappointed  passion.  No :  it  was  the  spirit 
of  patience  triumphing  over  the  pangs  of  a  break- 
ing heart ;  it  was  the  consolation  of  not  having 
deserved,  and  yet  being  destined  to  bear  with  it. 
While  she  was  withering  like  the  blighted  flower, 
I  was  like  unto  the  forest  tree  smote  to  the  heart 
by  the  lightning  of  Heaven — that  still  stood 
erect,  and  is  perishing  fibre  by  fibre,  bough  by 
bough,  never  more  to  be  clothed  in  the  youthful 
vestments  of  spring.  I  had  now  no  consolation 
but  my  little  ones ;  and  first  one  perished,  and 
then  the  youngest,  who  was  twined  around  my 
heart  by  every  tie  that  connects  the  parent  and 
the  child.  He  was  just  beginning  to  lisp  the  first 
words  of  childhood :  his  smiles  and  innocent  gam- 
bols gave  me  the  only  heart-easing  moments  that 
visited  me  at  that  period ; — but  he  was  snatched 
from  me  !  Their  mother  had  the  seeds  of  a  dis- 
ease lurking  in  her  veins  which  carried  my  child- 
ren to  the  grave : — she  was  consumptive  !  When 
her  father  died,  he  left  the  larger  part  of  his 
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property  to  my  wife ;  and  after  the  death  of  our 
children,  she  had  made  a  will,  without  my  know- 
ledge, leaving  all  her  effects  to  a  sister's  family. 
At  the  expiration  of  another  year,  Sarah  Bradshaw 
ceased  to  exist.  My  feelings  were  again  wrung  to 
the  innermost  nerve.  The  minions  of  the  law, 
led  on  by  the  friends  of  my  departed  wife,  (who 
thought  I  had  been  lukewarm  in  my  duty  towards 
her,)  took  possession  of  every  article,  even  to  the 
books  in  my  library,  for  they  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  my  wife's  father.  These  transactions, 
and  the  inward  pangs  that  were  festering  in  my 
soul,  threw  me  into  a  debilitated  nervous  state  of 
health.  I  made  application  for  liberty  to  visit  the 
place  of  my  nativity — which  was  granted  by  the 
society.  I  still  thought  of  Kachael  Halbert,  and 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  taste  of  happi- 
ness. I  resolved  to  render  her  all  the  atonement 
. 
in  my  power. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  November  that  I  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  village. 
As  I  approached,  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  in- 
creased. The  weather  was  gloomy,  and  my  whole 
system  in  a  shattered  and  nervous  state.  I  was 
now  drawing  nigh  to  that  very  plantation  which 
witnessed  my  perjured  vows.  There  was  an  in- 
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ward  rebuking,  such  as  the  heart  of  man  may  feel, 
but  the  tongue  can  never  utter.  I  looked  around 
for  some  object  that  might  lead  my  mind  from  the 
horrors  that  conscience  was  conjuring  up  to  my 
view.  At  last  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  approach- 
ing the  knoll — my  heart  gladdened  at  the  sight. 
Although  I  soon  discovered  it  was  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, gloomy  and  foreboding  as  it  was,  yet  my 
mind  was  relieved  from  its  oppression  by  the  ap- 
proaching company.  We  met  at  the  very  knoll. 
It  was  the  funeral  of  Rachael  Halbert !  Oh  !  my 
brethren,  never  can  I  forget  the  pangs  of  that 
moment !  It  was  sanity  suffering  all  the  horrors 
of  madness.  But  I  cannot  describe  it,  as  the  hand 
of  man  never  can  pourtray  the  dreadful  commo- 
tions of  the  elements,  when  Jehovah  speaks  in  the 
thunder-storm  ;  nor  need  I  attempt  to  speak  the 
flashings,  the  thunderings  of  the  offended  Deity 
within  me. 

"  Some  of  her  friends  seeing  the  agitated  and 
feeble  state  that  I  was  in,  returned  with  me  to 
the  village.  I  was  received  with  courtesy,  nay, 
with  kindness,  by  her  relations.  I  learned  that 
Rachael  Halbert  had  been  long  complaining.  The 
disease  had  baffled  the  most  skilful  physicians. 
They,  however,  had  found  a  name  for  it — she 
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was  said  to  be  consumptive.  But,  alas !  they 
knew  not  that  it  was  a  broken  heart — a  crushed 
spirit ;  and  that  I  was  the  villain  who  had  shot 
the  barbed  arrow  into  her  bosom. — To  none  had 
she  uttered  her  secret  or  sorrows — they  had  gone 
down  to  the  grave  with  her  :  but  this  was  no  con- 
solation to  me — it  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame  that  was  consuming  me  within. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  her  little  cabinet 
was  opened  by  her  friends,  and  to  their  astonish- 
ment were  found  letters  and  vouchers  proving  the 
villany  of  my  conduct ;  -and,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  in  the  evidence,  the  Bible  was  pro- 
duced with  my  own  holograph,  acknowledging 
Rachael  Halbert  as  my  wife.  This  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  friends  of  Rachael,  and  cleared  up  a 
part  of  her  conduct  which  had  the  appearance  of 
mystery ;  for  she  had  rejected  the  hand  of  more 
than  one  respectable  yeoman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, without  assigning  a  reason  for  her  refusal. 
These  things  called  for  an  investigation ;  and  I 
was  proved  to  be  the  perjured  and  unprincipled 
destroyer  of  Rachael  Halbert.  I  was  now  ren- 
dered unfit  to  preach  the  word  of  God — I  was 
shunned — I  was  become  an  outcast,  and  justly, 
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from  the  society  of  those  by  whom  I  was  once 
looked  up  to  as  an  oracle. 

"  Allow  me,  brethren,  to  throw  in  my  little 
moral.  You  saw  when  I  grew  vain,  I  was  left  to 
myself:  when  I  sacrificed  everything  for  riches, 
I  became  poor :  when  I  thought  of  no  one's  hap- 
piness but  my  own,  did  I  not  become  miserable  ? 
He  that  will  trample  on  the  feelings  of  an  inno- 
cent virtuous  woman,  and  win  her  heart  only  to 
break  it,  may  prosper  for  a  while — the  sun  may 
shine  upon  him,  and  the  rain  may  fall — but  the 
unerring  hand  of  Providence  will  eventually  over- 
take him,  and  fill  his  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very 
brim  :  but  I  feel  that  I  am  fast  approaching  that 
city  of  refuge  where  the  bleeding  heart  and  broken 
spirit,  after  due  repentance,  can  alone  hope  for 
rest.11 

"  Another  day,  God,  out  of  his  infinite  good- 
ness, hath  bestowed  upon  me,  but  I  feel  the  scene 
nigh  about  a  close ;  then  let  me  proceed  to  the 
end  of  my  humble  narrative,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  a  series  of  practical  observations  on  the  jus- 
tice of  God. 

"  I  remained  in  the  village  for  a  few  days, 
shunned  and  despised.  I  arose  one  morning  ere 
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it  was  day,  and  turned  my  back  upon  the  place  of 
my  nativity,  like  the  shallop  driven  by  the  fury  of 
the  elements  from  its  moorings,  without  rudder  or 
pilot — such  was  Bartholomew  Vincent ;  for  I  was 
neither  under  the  guidance  of  memory  or  hope. 
In  my  wanderings  I  had  approached  the  knoll,  the 
ill-fated  knoll,  and  I  shuddered  to  approach  it. 
I  was  nigh  the  turn  of  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
south  ;  I  took  that  direction,  from  no  other  im- 
pulse than  to  avoid  that  scene  of  guilt.  In  a  few 
days  I  had  traversed  some  hundred  miles,  as  I 
found  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  I 
spent  a  few  days  in  observing  this  huge  overgrown 
metropolis.  It  was  in  the  year  1798  I  one  day 
observed  in  the  daily  prints  an  advertisement,  set- 
ting forth  that  a  few  young  men  of  pious  habits 
were  wanted  by  the  African  Association,  to  go  to 
the  interior  of  the  Cape.  I  was  an  isolated  being, 
without  an  object  to  pursue.  I  had  offended  God 
by  my  crimes ;  man  by  my  ingratitude.  I  carried 
about  with  me  an  awakened  conscience,  which  I 
wished  to  fly  from.  I  now  thought  I  had  found 
an  object  worthy  of  pursuing,  and  that  something 
like  atonement  might  grow  out  of  it:  I  would  be- 
come, as  it  were,  the  scape-goat,  and  fly  to  the 
•wilderness.  I  made  instant  application :  after  a 
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candid  explanation,  I  was  appointed  a  missionary. 
When  desired  to  name  the  time  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  depart  on  my  mission,  I  answered  now — 
to-night — or  to-morrow  ! — The  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  committee  looked  to  one  another,  and 
smiled.     A  few  days  after,  I  went  on  board  the 
Dolphin,  lying  at  Deptford,  Captain  Thorn,  com- 
mander.    On  the  24th  January  1799  we  set  sail ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February  we  passed  the  Canary 
Isles,  saw  the  peak  of  TenerifFe,  raising  its  pinna- 
cles above  the  clouds.     On  the  31st,  Bonavista 
hove  in  sight,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands ; 
and   on   the  6th  of  April  we  landed  at  Cape 
Town.     After  remaining  there  a  short  period,  we 
set  forward  on  our  journey  to  Bethelsdrop,  near 
the  Black  river,  where  a  small  missionary  settle- 
ment was  already  established.     There  I  remain- 
ed for  ten  years ;  nor  shall  I  enter  into  particu- 
lars ;  those  who  are  curious,  I  must  refer  to  my 
diary.     If  I  had  ever  been  pampered,  I  now  suf- 
fered privation  upon  privation.     I  have  traversed 
h'fty  miles  of  the  desert  without  a  drop  of  water 
to  quench  my  thirst.     The  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity of  the  Dutch  boors  was  much  more  immove- 
able  than  that  of  the  poor  heathen,  who  never  had 
heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus.      The  life  of  these 
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settlers  I  could  compare  to  nothing  but  the  sur- 
face of  a  stagnant  pool,  and  the  smoke  of  their 
tobacco-pipes  to  the   vapours  that  ascend  from 
the  unwholesome  marsh.     There  were  collected 
ten  children  of  the  natives,  whom  their  parents 
had  given  up  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
a  Saviour;  these  I  became  much  attached  to,  and 
their  progress  in  learning  gave  me  much  happi- 
ness. I  now  began  to  enjoy  more  tranquillity  than 
I  had  tasted  for  many  years.     The  life  of  a  mis- 
sionary consists  of  so  much  sameness,  that  one 
day  may  be  said  to  be  an  epitome  of  a  year.     The 
constant  warfare  that  exists  betwixt  the  Hottentot 
herdsmen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  is  the 
only  source  of  amusement,  from  the  Landrost  to 
the  enslaved  Bushman,  recounting  the  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  the  stratagems  of  the  herdsman  to 
save  his  cattle ;  and  sometimes  the  magnanimity  of 
the  lion  finds  a  panegyrist  and  historian.     There 
is  a  small  flower,  with  a  bulbous  root,  which  is 
both  palatable  and  nourishing,  of  which  the  natives 
are  extremely  fond — it  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  bread.     After  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season  is  the  period  they  procure  it,  as  the  earth 
is  then  soft,  and  easily  penetrated  ;  after  the  morn- 
ing service,  and  when  my  little  pupils  had  gone 
11 
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over  their  lesson,  they  were  employed  in  gather- 
ing  this  root. 

"  There  was,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethels- 
drop,  a  Dutch  boor  of  the  name  of  John  Blome ; 
he  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  cruel  to  his  poor 
Hottentot  bondsmen — indeed,  it  was  reported  that 
his  cruelty  had  caused  the  death  of  more  than  one 
of  his  servants.  There  was  a  small  meadow  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  this  root  grew  in  great 
abundance,  and  to  this  piece  of  ground  John 
Blome  had  laid  claim,  although  his  neighbours 
asserted  that  he  had  no  right  to  it.  One  morning 
we  were  much  surprised  at  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  children  came  screaming 
that  John  Blome  had  shot  little  Rachael.  This 
was  an  orphan  of  nine  years  of  age,  who  display- 
ed so  many  good  qualities,  that  I  had  baptized  her 
by  the  name  of  Rachael  Halbert.  I  hurried  to 
the  meadow :  there  lay  the  child,  bleeding  to 
death,  and  the  boor  leaning  upon  his  musket,  as 
callous  as  if  he  had  been  witnessing  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  fawn.  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?' 
said  I ;  '  do  you  think  that  the  blood  of  this  inno- 
cent being  will  not  ascend  to  heaven  against 
you  ?' 

" «  If  it  does,  it  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
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that  has  found  its  way  there,1  replied  the  wretch. 
*  You  have  spoiled  the  half  of  these  black  ani- 
mals, by  making  them  believe  they  have  a  soul 
to  be  saved.  I  have  been  threatening  this  long 
time  to  make  an  example  of  some  of  them  ;  this, 
I  hope,  will  prevent  their  trespassing  upon  my 
property  in  future.1 

"  The  dying  child  looked  up  in  my  face  with 
a  smile,  exclaiming — '  Dear  father,  dear  teacher, 
I  am  going  to  that  good  and  glorious  Jesus  you 
have  so  often  told  me  about ;  I  hope  you  will  soon 
follow,  and  that  John  Blome  will  grow  good,  and 
come  also.1 

"  I  lifted  her  from  the  ground,  but  her  soul 
was  fled.  I  had  prepared  a  memorial  for  the 
Governor  at  the  Cape,  stating  this  atrocious  mur- 
der, but  a  short  period  rendered  it  useless.  About 
six  weeks  after  this  transaction,  the  Drop  was 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  musket.  The  word 
flew  that  the  Caffres  were  driving  away  the  cat- 
tle. The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  instant- 
ly in  arms.  I  went  to  a  little  hill  as  soon  as 
daylight  appeared :  there  was  a  small  meadow 
betwixt  me  and  the  contending  parties ;  they 
were  carrying  on  a  sort  of  warfare  which  they 
called  bush-fighting ;  the  Caffres  were  numerous, 
10 
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and  had  used  more  cunning  than  they  had  com- 
monly displayed  in  their  enterprises.  The  cat- 
tle were  sent  forward,  while  the  fighting  men  had 
taken  possession  of  a  narrow  pass,  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Drop  from  following.  Here 
the  Caffres  made  a  stand  amongst  the  clump  of 
dwarfish  trees,  which  protected  them  from  the 
shot  of  the  boors,  who  had  taken  up  a  position 
upon  a  hill  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  pass. 
When  a  movement  was  observed  amongst  the 
bushes,  the  boors  would  pour  a  volley  of  shot 
from  their  five  or  six  fowling-pieces,  while  now 
and  then  a  solitary  arrow  was  seen  winging  its 
way  at  those  boors  who  had  ventured  within  reach 
of  these  poisoned  missiles.  This  sort  of  warfare 
continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  when  a  loud 
shout  was  heard.  The  boors  were  observed  in 
great  confusion  ;  they  were  retreating  towards  the 
Drop,  carrying  a  wounded  man  with  them.  When 
they  arrived,  it  was  soon  made  known  that  it  was 
John  Blome,  who  had  received  an  arrow  in  his 
neck.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save  this  man's 
life — the  arrow  was  extracted,  the  wound  seared 
— but  all  in  vain,  for  after  suffering  a  great  deal 
of  mortal  agony,  he  died  at  the  expiration  of  two 
days,  calling  upon  the  Saviour  of  man  to  shield 
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him  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Here  is  another 
instance  of  the  retributive  hand  of  Providence. 
Often  did  the  dying  man  exclaim—'  This  is  the 
death  I  deserved  to  die ;  this  is  the  justice  of  God 
made  manifest.1 

"  Now,  my  brethren,  I  feel  myself  nigh  unto 
death ;  and  let  me  tell  you  from  the  strongest 
conviction,  that  there  is  a  God  who  sitteth  in 
judgment  upon  all  our  transactions.  The  inci- 
dents of  my  life  have  stamped  these  things  upon 

my  mind." — 

***** 

I  went  up  to  the  bed — he  had  turned  himself 
round — I  spoke  to  him  ;  but — his  spirit  had  fled 
to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 


THE 
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"  Drag  forth  the  victim  to  the  dreadful  stake — 
Triumph  over  reason  and  humanity. 
Such  was  the  fashion  of  that  gloomy  age 
Which  doomed  the  lonely  maiden  to  the  faggot." 


"JENNY  RUDDOCK!  Jenny  Ruddock!  the  Lion 
is  in  the  bay  !"  shouted  the  well  known  voice  of 
Johnny  Gamerie,  the  old  pilot. 

"  God  be  praised !"  answered  the  wife  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Lion.  "  What  time  o'  the  tide 
is't,  Johnny  ?" 

"  There'll  no  be  water  on  the  bar  till  the 
eleventh  hour ;  and  God  forfend  them,"  continued 
Johnny,  "  for  it  bodes  to  be  a  dreadfu1  night. 
An11  the  wind,  guidwife,  has  checked  about  with- 
in this  half  hour.  They  hae  twice  tried  to  clear 
the  Heads— but  na,  they  couldna  mak1  within 
I 
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four  points.     That  was  a  fearfu1  sugh  !    It  comes 
in  dreadfu'  squalls." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Johnny,  man,  I  dreamt  as  much  as 
this  !  What  time  o'  the  day  did  the  storm  come 
on?" 

"  About  one, — just  when  the  tide  turned,  guid- 
wife." 

"  That  was  the  very  hour  I  saw  Maggy  Osburn 
an'  her  servant  lass  carrying  the  masking-fat  frae 
the  Friar's  well ;  an'  there  were  twa  luggies  in  it, 
an'  they  were  getting  a  fearfu'  tossin' — syne  I 
thocht  o'  my  Willie,  an'  I  thocht  o'  the  Lion — 
an'  when  I  tried  to  pray  for  their  safety,  I  could- 
na,  for  she  glower'd  in  my  face  wi'  her  twa  glan- 
cin'  een  as  she  passed,  and  said,  '  I  fear  there's  a 
storm  abrewing,  Mistress  Ruddock  ;'  and  you  ken 
Margaret  Osburn  has  nae  guidwill  to  me  ever 
since  she  was  before  the  kirk-session  for  keepin' 
trysts  wi'  them  that  she  nor  nae  Christian  woman 
should  meet." 

"  Twa  luggies!  Guidforfend  us !"  said  Johnny ; 
"  that  is  awfu',  Mrs  Ruddock  ;  for  it  bodes  there 
is  another  vessel  in  the  same  extremity  as  the 
Lion.  I  fear  there  will  be  widows  the  morn  that 
are  wives  the  night.  Bless  us  a',  it  is  pick  dark 
already.  I'll  awa'  an'  tell  Provost  Stewart  an'  the 
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rest  o1  the  owners.  Guid  forfend  us,  for  it's  blaw- 
in'  a  perfect  hurricane.11 

Away  went  Johnny  Gamerie  with  his  budget 
of  woe,  while  Jenny  Ruddock  lighted  a  lantern — 
threw  her  plaid  across  her  shoulders — and  was 
about  to  set  off  for  the  beach,  when  one  of  her 
neighbours  arrived  almost  breathless,  exclaiming, 
"  The  Lion,  guidwife,  is  drifting  ashore  in  the 
south  bay  ! — They  say  she  canna  efbape  the  Ni- 
cholas Rock  ! — The  shore  is  covered  with  folk : 
— they  are  lighting  fires  to  direct  the  puir  men 
where  to  come  ashore.  Oh,  Mrs  Ruddock,  yon 
is  a  fearfu1  sight!  But  I  maun  awa1  an1  tell 
Bailie  Marr." 

Jenny  hurried  towards  the  beach,  taking  the 
most  direct  road  across  the  ruined  citadel,  and 
was  about  to  enter  a  long  vaulted  passage,  once 
the  sally-port  of  the  fort,  which  led  to  the  sea- 
side, when  her  superstitious  fears  made  her  pause 
ere  she  entered  this  gloomy  arch-way — for  report 
had  peopled  it  with  every  thing  horrible.  As  she 
stood  undecided  whether  or  not  she  should  pro- 
ceed, the  following  dialogue  reached  her  ears  :— - 

"  When  the  clock  strikes  twelve — on  the  key- 
stone of  the  bridge.11 

"  That  is  an  eerie  hour.11 
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"  I  have  told  thee,  daughter,  that  Inchibode  is 
dead,  and  I  request  of  thee  a  winding-sheet/1  said 
a  solemn  voice. — "  Thou  shall  come  where  the 
effigies  of  Isobel  Lowe  and  her  sister  stand.11 

"  I  will  attend,11  replied  a  female  voice. 

Jenny  Ruddock  stood  gasping  for  breath. — She 
was  about  to  faint  with  terror,  when  a  shout  or 
rather  a  scream  of  anguish  from  the  beach  re- 
minded her  0f  her  husband.  In  desperation  she 
hurried  into  the  gloomy  recess,  holding  up  the 
light. — A  tall  figure,  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle, 
with  a  slouched  hat,  quickly  passed  through  the 
vault,  and  disappeared.  Janet  pressed  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  porch,  where  stood  a  female. — "  His 
presence  be  about  us  ! — Mrs  Osburn  !  is  that 
you  ?"  exclaimed  Jenny. — The  female  gave  no 
answer,  but  passed  on  towards  the  town. — Jenny 
hastened  to  the  beach,  which  now  presented  a 
scene  of  appalling  horror. — The  moon,  which  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  obscured  by  the  large  piles 
of  black  clouds  that  were  driven  furiously  over  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  now  began  to  shine  forth,  and 
discovered  the  Lion  thrown  across  the  Nicholas 
Ilock  on  her  beam  ends — her  masts  towards  the 
shore — the  crew  clinging  to  the  rigging,  only  vi- 
sible at  intervals — and,  at  last,  benumbed  with 
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cold  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  they  were  seen 
successively  dropping  into  the  devouring  element ; 
nor  could  those  on  the  beach  render  them  any 
farther  assistance  than  a  prayer  for  their  salvation, 
and  a  sigh  for  their  sufferings  ! 

The  ocean  was  groaning  a  mournful  requiem 
over  the  bar  of  Ayr,  as  if  lamenting  the  effects 
of  its  fury ;  the  wind  was  still  whistling  against 
the  sharp  angles  of  the  steeple — it  was  midnight 
— and  there  stood  on  the  centre  of  the  bridge  a 
tall  figure. 

"  Father  Reubens,"  saidan  approachingfemale, 
"  this  is  a  night  of  bitterness." 

"  Our  days  and  nights  are  all  bitterness  now, 
daughter  ;  look  at  the  desolation  of  our  church ; 
all  manner  of  vileness  is  performed  in  our  once 
holy  sanctuaries;  and  those  individuals  whose  faith 
still  remains  unshaken  are  forced  to  live  like  the 
unclean  creatures  of  the  earth,  in  the  desert  and 
the  caves  of  the  mountains.  Yes,  Margaret  ()s- 
burn,  I  have  ventured  from  my  lonely  abode, 
by  the  waters  of  Loch-fergus,  where  old  Father 
Inchibode  and  I  have  passed  seven  years  of  soli- 
tary concealment,  except  when  wandering  from 
shrine  to  shrine  to  mourn  over  the  desolation 
created  by  the  heretic,  or  administer  consolation 
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to  our  scattered  remnant.  I  return  to  give  In- 
chibode1s  body  to  the  dust ;  and  then,  daughter, 
I  must  crave  thy  assistance  to  enable  me  to  de- 
part for  a  distant  land.  A  winding-sheet  for 
Inchibode,  and  a  few  silver  pennies  for  Father 
Reubens,  are  among  the  last  requests,  daughter, 
I  have  to  make.  You  will  have  heard  of  the 
murder  of  Father  Ogilvie — another  martyr — an- 
other saint  culled  from  our  suffering  church  !" 

"  Will  the  hour  of  retribution  never  arrive, 
Father  Reubens  ?"  said  Mrs  Osburn. 

"  The  scroll  of  the  prophet  is  not  unrolled  to 
me,  daughter ;  but,  if  there  is  a  Providence,  that 
hour  will  arrive." 

"  Thou  knowest  not,  Father  Reubens,  the 
part  that  I  have  to  perform  amidst  this  race  of 
heretics.  I  have  to  assume  the  garb  of  the  hy- 
pocrite, yet  they  still  doubt  my  sincerity ;  al- 
though ignorant  and  credulous  beyond  imagina- 
tion, they  are  subtle  and  scrutinizing.  The  last 
holy  mass  which  you  performed  in  my  domicile, 
although  at  the  midnight  hour,  was  discovered 
by  my  neighbours,  and  whispered  abroad  as  the 
orgies  of  Satan,  and  thou  wert  pictured  as  the 
great  Arch-rebel." 

"  Thou  didst  not  contradict  them,  daughter  ?n 
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"  Nay,  Father ;  in  submitting  to  their  horrid 
construction  lies  my  only  safety ;  for  to  shelter 
a  mass-saying  priest  is  worse  than  the  frightful 
name  of  weird  woman.  There,  Father,  there  is 
a  PeterVpenny,  and  there^s  the  sheet  for  the 
body  of  Inchibode." 

"  Farewell — to-morrow  night — " 

"  Holy  Father  !  yonder  approaches  a  light !" 

"  Stay,  daughter ;  see  from  the  opposite  end 
of  the  bridge  lights  are  also  approaching." 

"  The  mercy  of  the  Father  be  with  us  !  which 
way  shall  we  turn  ?" 

The  cause  of  their  alarm — a  company  of  peo- 
ple bearing  the  corse  of  one  of  the  unfortunate 
seamen  who  had  just  perished — now  advanced  to 
the  centre  of  the  bridge.  Among  the  party  was 
a  female,  who  uttered  the  most  heart-rending  la- 
mentations. The  mourner  proved  to  be  Jenny 
Ruddock,  and  the  corse  borne  by  the  party  that 
of  her  husband. 

"  Ha,  Margaret  Osburn  !  you  hae  accomplish- 
ed your  purpose  now,  for  there  lies  my  puir  Wil- 
lie Ruddock,  dead — gane  for  ever  frae  my  bo- 
som !  but  no,  no,  he  shall  live  there  while  I  live  ! 
O,  woman,  woman !  what  did  ever  my  Willie  do 
to  you,  that  you  should  thus  have  perished  his 
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body  ?  ,  But  his  soul,  Mrs  Osburn,  that's  what 
you  canna  hurt — it's  in  better  keeping.  Peter 
Ruddock,"  addressing  one  of  the  company, fc' that's 
your  puir  brither's  murderer  !  twice,  twice  have 
I  met  her  with  the  foul  fiend  this  very  night. 
She  has  aye  owed  our  Willie  a  grudge,  ever  since 
he  was  made  skipper  o'  the  Lion  owre  the  head 
o'  her  ain  man ;  but  there's  a  day  comin' — a  day 
o'  reckoning.  I  heard  her  paction  with, the  fiend 
in  the  haunted  Vout  o'  the  Forth  (Fort)  to  meet 
on  the  key-stane  o'  the  brig  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  Ay,  an'  there  was  to  be  a  winding-sheet ; 
and — "  At  this  instant  the  twelfth  hour  was 
tolled  from  the  steeple  of  the  dungeon.  "  There  ! 
it  is  accomplished !"  screamed  the  new-made 
widow. 

"  There  is  a  strange  coincidence  in  all  this," 
said  Peter  Ruddock,  the  Elder.  "  Margaret  Os- 
burn, I  will  look  into  it." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs  Ruddock,"  said  Margaret  Os- 
burn, "  I  pity  you ;  I  am  wae  for  your  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  do  not  speak  so  madly,  for  His  name's 
sake  who  died  to  save  us  all." 

"  Awa1  wi1  your  pity  !"  rejoined  the  widow ; 
"  you'll  be  like  Major  \Veir ;  he  could  pray  too, 
but  no  without  his  amber-headed  cane.  But  your 
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betters  shall  hear  o'  this  :  twice  have  I  met  you 
this  night  with  the  foul  thief— but  whare  is  he 
now  ? — the  presence  o'  Guid  be  about  us  !"  Reu- 
bens had  disappeared  on  the  approach  of  the 
company.  "  I  tak"1  you  witness,  Andrew  Todd, 
and  you,  Peter  Ruddock  !" 

"  Ay,  an1  ye'll  tak1  me  witness  too,""  said 
Johnny  Gamerie,  who  was  bearing  the  lantern, 
"  for  I  can  swear  that  I  saw  his  twa  horns  and 
cloven  feet !" 

"  Indeed,  Mrs  Osburn,  I  cannot  conceive  what 
these  mysterious  meetings  tend  to,"  said  Peter. 

"  Ay,  let  her  answer  that  !"  said  the  widow ; 
"  an'  what  she  was  doin1  in  the  Vouts  o1  the 
Forth  ?" 

"  What  say  you  to  that,  woman  ? — answer  that 
question,"  said  the  Elder,  assuming  a  menacing 
attitude. 

"  Not  in  a  public  street,"  replied  the  indignant 
Margaret  Osburn  ;  "  nor  does  thy  superstitious 
ignorance  deserve  an  answer." 

"  Ignorance  and  superstition  !"  exclaimed  the 
Elder  in  a  rage.  "  Margaret  Osburn,  look  to  it, 
I  will  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  kirk-session, 
and  a  turn  of  the  thumbikins  will  perhaps  make 
thee  a  little  more  communicative.  The  session 
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have  long  had  their  eyes  upon  thee,  although 
thou  hast  been  at  twelve  sacraments,  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  within  these  last  eighteen 
months ;  but  thy  devilry  hath  arrived  at  its 
height.  Lift  the  body,  friends ;  for  to-morrow 
she  shall  answer  in  another  manner  than  by  re- 
proaching us  with  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  in  our 
public  calling.  To-morrow,"  said  he,  addressing 
Margaret,  "  thou  shalt  appear  before  the  session  ; 
and  how  will  you  look  then  ?" 

"  Ay,  how  will  you  look  then  ?•"  reiterated 
Johnny  Gamerie. 

"  Thus  will  I  look  !"  said  Margaret  Osburn, 
darting  a  glance  full  of  contempt  upon  the  Elder. 

"  His  presence  be  about  us  ! — Do  you  no  see 
the  very  glamoury  o'  her  een  ?"  cried  the  wi- 
dow. 

"  Peter  Ruddock,"  said  Margaret  Osburn, 
"  thou  hast  dared  to  brand  the  wife  of  an  honest 
man  with  a  crime  that  has  no  existence  save  in  the 
fancies  of  the  credulous :  If  thou  dare  to  make 
more  of  this,  look  to  the  consequence !" 

At  this  moment  the  light  from  the  lantern  fell 
full  upon  the  form  of  the  suspected  Margaret  Os- 
burn. Her  arms  were  extended  as  one  boldly  as- 
serting her  innocence — her  dark  raven  locks  were 
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tastefully  braided  around  her  head,  leaving  her 
white  polished  brow  like  the  crested  moon  emerg- 
ing from  a  dark  cloud : — her  eyes  were  full  and 
piercing — and  her  features  masculine,  yet  shaded 
with  a  deep  melancholy. 

"  His  presence  be  about  us  !"  screamed  Jenny 
Ruddock;  "what's  this  ava?  Lift  the  body, friends 
— lift  my  puir  Willie.  Do  ye  no  see  the  foul  fiend 
lighting  up  every  feature  o'  her  face?  an1  wha  kens 
what  her  spite  may  do  ?" 

They  lifted  the  body  and  moved  forward,  leav- 
ing Margaret  Osburn  like  one  who  had  just  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  some  dreadful-  calamity, 
which  for  the  moment  deprived  her  of  the  power 
of  motion. 

Morning  came,  and  the  sun  arose,  while  the 
ocean  lay  smooth  and  tranquil,  as  if  incapable  of 
last  night's  destructive  fury  ;  yet  there  was  a  fitful 
gloom  overhanging  the  features  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  they  collected  in  the  various  places  of  public 
resort  to  commence  their  morning  gossip,  by  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  relative  to  the  wreck  of 
the  unfortunate  vessel ;  and  the  various  reports 
which  had  already  got  abroad  concerning  the 
mysterious  night-walkings  of  Margaret  Osburn, 
were  become  a  source  of  never-failing  discussion. 
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But  let  me  return  to  the  criminated  Margaret 
Osburn.  When  left  to  her  solitary  musings,  the 
horror  of  her  situation  appeared  in  all  its  terrible 
reality.  Branded  with  the  detestable  name  of  a 
witch  ?  there  was  madness  in  the  very  thought ; 
for  well  she  knew  the  short  but  painful  and  igno- 
minious journey  from  the  kirk-session  to  the  dun- 
geon, and  thence  to  the  stake.  She  had  wander- 
ed about  like  a  perturbed  spirit,  with  a  throbbing 
heart  and  an  aching  head,  and  in  her  pilgrimage 
had  arrived  at  a  small  eminence,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Prickly  Knowe.  She  threw  herself 
down  to  rest  her  wearied  limbs,  and  sleep,  which 
sometimes  will  visit  the  couch  of  the  most  wretch- 
ed, blessed  her  with  a  brief  respite  from  her  suf- 
ferings ;  and  for  a  while  she  forgot  all  the  machi- 
nations which  were  busily  employed  in  effecting 
her  destruction. 

Peter  Ruddock  had  awakened  the  Minister  at 
an  early  hour,  and  detailed  the  whole  of  last 
night's  proceedings  ;  and  where  the  connection  of 
the  evidence  was  defective,  the  Elder  threw  in 
what  was  necessary  to  make  the  whole  conclu- 
sive.— Having  received  the  Minister's  approba- 
tion, Peter  set  out  to  secure  the  doomed  Mar- 
garet ;  but  when  he  reached  her  house  with  his 
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assistants,  she  was  absent,  nor  had  she  been  at 
home  during  the  night ;  and  her  maid-servant 
could  give  no  information  whither  she  was  gone. 

"  Hout,"  said  Johnny  Gamerie ;  "  Guid  for- 
fend  us  !  she'll  be  in  France  lang  ere  this ;  since 
she  had  nae  mair  to  do  than  pu'  a  ragweed,  an' 
awa'  it  wad  flee  wi'  her  like  a  stallion :  I  thocht 
she  spak'  rather  crouse  yestreen — for  Guid  for- 
fend  us  !.  she  was  speaking  to  the  Elder  as  freely 
as  she  wad  speak  to  her  master  the  Devil." 

Peter  Ruddock  proceeded  to  search  every  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  and  in  a  chest,  amongst  her 
most  valuable  articles,  a  clean  damask  napkin 
was  found  carefully  folded  up,  and  in  it  twelve 
pieces  of  sacramental  bread.  This  was  in  itself 
evidence  so  convicting,  that  he  carried  it  off  in 
triumph  to  the  Minister ;  but  he  had  just  gone 
forth  to  enjoy  his  morning  walk  towards  the 
Prickly  Knowe.  Peter  directed  his  steps  after 
him  with  all  the  bustle  of  office  and  self-import- 
ance, followed  by  a  host  of  assistants. 

"  Well,  Peter,"  said  Mr  Welsh,  "  have  you 
secured  that  poor  unfortunate  woman  ?" 

"  Na,  Guid  forfend  us,  Sir !"  said  Johnny  Ga- 
merie, "  she'll  be  a  wee  kittle  to  shoe  behin',  for 
Fse  warrant  she's  owre  North  Berwick  Law  sax 
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hours  sin'.  I  doubt  Peter  '11  ne'er  throw  saut  on 
her  tail." 

"  Haud'your  tongue,  Johnny,"  said  Peter  ang- 
rily, "  if  you  dinna  wish  to  stand  wi'  a  het  face 
before  your  betters  !" 

"  Guid  forfend  us,  Peter  !  I  was  only  speaking 
metaphorically." 

"  Ay,  but,  Johnny,"  replied  Peter,  "  you  were 
speaking  rather  impudentca%,  an1  that  o'  your 
Elder  too  !" 

"  But  are  you  certain,  Peter,  that  you  can  pro- 
duce the  train  of  evidence  which  you  detailed  to 
me  this  morning  ?"  inquired  Mr  Welsh.* 

Peter  seemed  amazed  at  the  interrogatory  of 
Mr  Welsh,  but  instantly  replied,  "  Certain  !  Sir, 
did  you  e'er  ken  me  guilty  of  telling  a  falsehood  ? 
And  I  tell  you  what,  Mr  Welsh,  wasna  Saul's 
kingdom  rent  frae  him,  yea  like  a  garment,  for 
not  hewing  to  pieces  Agag,  king  of  the  Amale- 
kites,  according  to  the  commands  of  God  ;  and  is 

•  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  however  enlightened  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  might  be  at  this  period,  they  were  often  compelled  to 
act  upon  the  opinion  of  their  respective  kirk-sessions  :  nay,  it  was 
even  dangerous  to  differ  with  them  on  points  of  less  moment  than 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  female,  committed  under  the  name  of 
A  punishment  for  witchcraft. 
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it  not  said,  (Exodus,  twenty-second  and  eighteen,) 
4  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  ?'  I  now  call 
upon  you,  Mr  Welsh,  with  the  same  authority 
that  Samuel  called  upon  Saul,  lest  thy  kirk  be 
rent  from  thee  like  a  garment,  to  help  me  with  thy 
hand  and  with  thy  heart  to  fulfil  the  commands 
of  God!" 

They  had  now  approached  the  spot  where  Mar- 
garet Osburn  was  lying.  She  was  still  asleep, 
wrapped  up  in  her  cloak. 

" Here,  Sirs!"  shouted  Peter  Ruddock;  "  here 
is  the  devil's  limb  !" 

They  seized  upon  the  wretched  woman  with  all 
the  avidity  that  a  butcher-bird  would  pounce  upon 
the  harmless  goudspink.  Beside  her  lay  a  small 
book,  which  Peter  eagerly  snatched  up,  and  be- 
gan to  inspect.  It  was  a  book  with  seven  seals 
to  the  Elder,  who,  seeing  so  many  crooked  un- 
known characters,  began  to  pluck  out  the  leaves 
and  strew  them  on  the  wind,  exclaiming — 

"  A  book  of  sorcery,  written  by  Simon  Magus ; 
or,  wha  kens,  it's  maybe  ane  o'  Michael  Scott's 
that  were  sewed  up  in  the  black  bull's  hide,  an' 
hung  up  behint  the  pu'pit  in  Glenluce  kirk."" 

"  Not  quite  so  bad,  Peter,"  said  Mr  Welsh, 
who  had  put  forth  his  hand  and  lifted  a  leaf  which 
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the  wind  had  blown  to  his  foot ;  "  yet,  withal, 
not  what  it  should  be — a  Catholic  manual  in  La- 
tin, with  Greek  quotations,  by  Saint  Jerome." 

"  Guid  forfend  us  !"  exclaimed  Johnny  Ga- 
merie,  "  will  she  be  baith  witch  an'  Papist !"" 

Margaret  was  now  gazing  around  her  with  that 
sort  "of  vacancy  which  at  once  showed  her  mind 
to  be  perishing.  She  was  led  into  the  town  ap- 
parently insensible  of  her  situation.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  broad  steps  which  led  to  the  abode 
of  the  guilty  and  the  miserable,  she  paused  and 
looked  around,  as  if  memory  was  making  a  last 
exertion  to  discover  where  she  was.  They  at- 
tempted to  drag  her  up  the  stairs,  when  she 
made  some  resistance,  and  one  of  her  slippers 
dropped  from  her  foot ;  Mr  Welsh,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  arrived  at  his  house,  and  was  looking 
out  from  one  of  the  windows,  called  to  Peter  Rud- 
dock to  put  on  the  "  puir  thing's  right  mwlis^ 
(slipper.)  This  little  act  of  kindness  overcame 
her  feelings — she  ceased  to  resist,  and  was  car- 
ried into  the  dungeon  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

After  the  victim  of  public  fury  had  been  pro- 
perly secured  in  prison,  Peter  Ruddock  and  John- 
ny Gamerie  set  off  to  Prestwick,  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  to  bring  the  witch-finder,  Robin  San- 
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dilands,  of  great  notoriety  in  the  west,  and  who 
was  of  no  less  consequence  than  Provost  of  that 
ancient  burgh,  exercising,  at  the  same  time,  the 
twofold  office  of  blacksmith  and  publican.  It  was 
reported,  however,  that  it  was  to  the  last  of  these 
vocations  Robin  dedicated  the  greatest  portion  of 
his  time,  and  by  so  doing  acquired  pretty  regular 
habits — having  the  cares  of  this  world  properly 
steeped  in  malt  every  night  ere  he  thought  him- 
self qualified  for  slumber.  When  the  Elder  and 
his  auxiliary  arrived,  and  had  explained  the  pur- 
port of  their  mission,  Robin  instantly  set  about 
preparing  his  instruments  of  torture — a  four-inch 
brodder  for  a  white  witch — a  six-inch  for  a  black 
one — and  his  caspie-claws  and  pilnie-winks  for 
those  who  were  possessed  of  dumb  devils,  and 
would  not  confess  their  paction  with  the  foul 
thief — such  was  the  touchstone  taken  to  prove  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  unhappy  wretch  to  whom 
the  name  of  witch  was  applied. 

"  You  maun  let  out  that  devilVbuckie  o1  a  lad- 
die, Robin,  ere  ye  gang,"  said  Mrs  Sandilands. 

"  Will  I,  faith  !"  answered  the  landlord  of  the 
Crown  and  Hammer — "  there  will  be  twa  words 
anent  that  first,  guidwife.  Ye  see,  Mr  Peter 
Ruddock,  you  will  observe  that  I  am  sair  perplext 
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•wi'  a  set  o'  ne'er-do-weels,  that  lie  up  about  my 
smiddy,  an'  are  continually  playin"1  some  kin1  o"* 
pranks  or  ither,  to  the  great  detriment  o'  baith  my 
property  an1  authority." 

"  Guid  forfend  us  !  can  ye  no  brod  them  ?"  said 
Johnny  Gamerie. 

"  Ye  see,  Mr  Ruddock,  I'm  aften  in  a  great 
perplexity  anent  the  governm'  o'  this  bit  burgh, 
although,  being  the  head  magistrate,  I  hae,  as  it 
were,  the  weigh-bauk  o'  authority  in  my  ain  hari*, 
I  am,  nevertheless,  mony  a  time,  forced  to  tak1 
light  weight  o1  justice  to  myseF ;  so  ye  see  this 
said  deil's-buckie,  wee  Rorie,  a  very  incarnate, 
brak1  into  the  kail-yard,  an1  sorned  there  for  the 
maist  feck  o'  twa  houra,  to  the  utter  destruction 
o1  the  fruit  on  my  three  aim-gray  groset  busses, 
whilk  were  sent  me  by  Ringan  Graysteel,  girdle- 
maker  in  Dunfermline.  Weel,  ye  see,  I  detected 
the  little  rascal  in  the  very  act,  an1  so  I  clapt  him 
in  jail,  that  his  punishment  might  deter  ithers 
ftae  doin'  the  like  in  all  time  comin1.  Now,  ye 
see,  Mr  Ruddock,  I  wad  like  you  to  say  twa  words 
to  this  younker  anent  his  sorning,  or  livin1  at  free 
quarters,  knowin1  you  to  be  a  deep-read  man  in 
the  Mosaical  law." 

"  Ay,  and  in  the  Levitical !"  said  Johnny  Ga- 
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merie.  "  God  forfend  us  !  could  you  no  hae  put 
the  callant  in  the  jougs  ? — I  wad  try  that  prank 
wi"1  him." 

"  But  what  recompence  is  that  for  my  three 
groset  busses  ?  besides,  I  ne'er  could  find  out 
what  punishment  a  piece  o'  weel-wrought  aim  was 
about  the  neck  o1  ony  knave  !  But  the  truth  is, 
there's  no  a  pair  o1  jougs  in  the  burgh,  for  Black 
Geordie,  the  Nithsdale  tinkler,  burst  them,  in  pre- 
sence o1  the  half  o1  the  freemen,  last  Fasterns- 
een,  an"  set  aff,  at  the  same  time,  forgetting  to  pay 
our  guidwife  three  twalpennies  o'  a  lawin." 

Peter  Ruddock  having  agreed  to  accompany 
Robin  Sandilands  to  the  prison,  in  order  to  instil 
the  laws  of  Moses  a  little  into  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  delinquent,  the  Provost  proceeded  to  his 
bed-side,  and  took  from  under  the  pillow  a  large 
key,  saying, 

"  Come  awa',  Mr  Ruddock,  an'  see  if  ye  can 
mak'  ony  ban'  o1  this  loon  o'  a  callant,  anent  this 
said  pickary,  for  trouth  he  has  but  little  reverence 
for  me." 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  pri- 
son, Peter  was  for  having  it  opened. 

"  Na,  na,"  said  the  Provost,  "  I  wad  as  soon 
trust  a  peesweip  wi1  a  bramble-worm,  as  Rorie  wi1 
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an  open  door  till  we  hae  done  wi'  him  ;  an1  if  you 
please,  we'll  just  expound  the  law  through  the 
deal  boards,  anent  this  sornin'.  Rorie,  ye  ne'er- 
do-weel,  listen,  an'  pay  attention  to  what  the  guid 
pious  Mr  Peter  Ruddock,  the  Elder,  is  gaun  to 
say  to  you  anent  this — " 

"  Baa  F  exclaimed  Rorie,  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  animated  creation,  from  the  prison. 

"  Forfend  us !  will  Rorie  be  turned  a  bull 
stirk  ?"  cried  Johnny  Gamerie. 

"  There !"  said  the  Provost,  "  that's  just  the 
ne'er-do-weel's  tricks :  he'll  get  upon  the  tap  o'  a 
hijlock,  an'  he'll  Baa  I  an'  he'll  bring  ye  the  goats 
frae  Thornieflat,  the  stirks  frae  the  rnuir,  the  kye 
frae  the  burn-side,  ane  or  ither  o'  them,  or  a'  the- 
gither,  just  wi'  the  modulation  o'  his  Baa  F 

This  was  rejoined  by  another  Baa  of  a  much 
deeper  tone  than  that  emitted  by  the  Provost. 

"  There,"  said  the  Provost,  "  did  ye  notice 
that  ?  He  ca's  that  his  stirk  baa  r 

"  Forfend  us  !  but  he's  an  ill-manner'd  loon 
to  baa  that  way  at  ane  o'  our  kirk-session,"  said 
Johnny  Gamerie. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Provost,  "  it's  no  lang 
since  he  played  a  bonnie  prank  wi'  twa  tinklers 
an'  their  cuddies,  wi'  panniers  weel  filled  wi' 
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crockery-ware.  Ye  see,  the  pig-folk  ha'ing  te- 
thered their  asses  at  our  door,  they  gaed  in  to 
try  our  guidwife's  yill :  the  yill  was  guid,  an'  the 
tinklers  forgot  that  the  beasts  were  at  the  door ; 
sae  what  does  Rorie  do,  think  ye,  but  aff  he  gangs 
to  the  knowe  yon'er,  an1  lies  down  amang  the  bent, 
an'  begins  to  cry  sae  like  a  cuddy,  that  if  ye  had 
been  ane  yourseF,  Mr  Peter,  ye  couldna,  na  for 
the  very  lugs  o'  ye,  tauld  the  difference ;  syne  the 
creatures  began  to  bray  in  answer  to  the  invita- 
tion they  had  gotten  frae  the  knowe,  and  syne  to 
dance,  an1  fling,  an1  kick,  as  if  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed wT  devils ;  nor  did  they  settle  till  creels, 
crockery-ware,  curpin,  and  halter,  were  fleein'  in 
a"*  directions,  an1  they  were  as  free  as  the  hour 
they  were  foaled,  scourm"  owre  the  muir." 

"  Yea,"  said  Peter,  "  like  the  wild  ass  of  the 
mountains ;  but  let  us  proceed,  if  you  please : 
Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  expound  to  thee  the  law, 
whether  it  be  for  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  a  sheep,  or 
for  raiment.1'* 

"  Forfend  us  T  said  Johnny  Gamerie,  "  I 
thocht  it  was  for  grosels." 

"  Ay,  Johnny,""  continued  the  Elder,  "  or  any 
manner  of  thing  which  another  shall  challenge : 
They  shall  bring  the  parties  before  the  Elder — 
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and  whom  the  Elder  condemns  shall  be  brought 
unto  his  neighbour,  and  he  shall" — "  Baa  /"— 
"  No,  ye  imp  o'  an  Evil  Ane,  not  baa !  but  re- 
store the  articles  sixfold." 

"  I  would  baa  ye,  if  I  were  at  ye,"  cried 
Johnny  Gamerie. 

"  Open  the  door — I  will  try  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,"  said  the  Elder. 

"  Forfend  us  !  had  ye  no  better  try  the  efficacy 
of  stripes  ?"  said  Johnny. 

"  Yea,  forty,  lacking  one,"  replied  the  Elder. 

"  Ay,  and  that  ane  too,"  quoth  the  old  pilot. 

By  this  time  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  pri- 
son, one  of  whom  pretended  to  have  discovered 
that  the  prison  contained  nothing  but  Widow 
Wyllie's  bull  stirk  ! 

"  There's  an  impossibility  anent  that,"  said  the 
Provost,  "  for  the  key  has  never  been  out  o1  my 
possession  since  last  night,  when  I  locked  the 
door  wi"1  my  ain  hand." 

But  Robin  had  made  no  allowance  for  what 
might  have  taken  place  during  the  period  that  he 
was  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus  and  Somnus ;  for  the 
truth  was,  that  the  key  had  been  taken  from  un- 
der his  pillow,  and  Rorie  set  at  large,  unknown 
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to  any  of  the  magistrate's  family,  and  the  stirk 
put  in  his  place,  as  a  joke  upon  the  Provost. 

"  Look  here,"  exclaimed  Johnny  Gamerie — 
"  Guid  forfend  us  !  there's  naething  here  but  a 
stirk  after  sC  !  Will  this  be  some  mair  o'  Maggy 
Osburn's  cantrips,  think  ye  ?  for  I  think,  Provost 
Sandilands,  if  you  hae  put  him  in  a  callant,  you 
will  hae  to  tak1  him  out  a  stirk." 

"  Ay,  truly,  there  is  something  marvellously 
curious  anent  this  said  transformation.  Is  there 
nae  way,  Mr  Ruddock,  that  you  could  tak  this 
spell  afF  the  callant,  and  gie  him  his  ain  chris- 
tian" — "  Baa .'"  was  again  heard,  either  from 
Rorie  or  Widow  Wyllie's  stirk. 

"  No,  it's  not  baa"  said  the  Elder,  "  but  thy 
own  shape  and  voice.  There  are  forms  of  exor- 
cism, but  these  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  I  abjure — I  renounce — as  the  outward 
trimmings  of  the  gown  of  the  purple  whore  that 
sits  upon  the  seven  hills.  We  have  nothing  in 
the  purified  Kirk  of  Scotland  but  fasting,  humi- 
liation, and  prayer,  to  work  against  the  great  re- 
bel. Open  the  door,  Provost,  and  I  will  try 
what  I  can  do  after  the  manner  of  our  Reformed 
Kirk." 

Provost    Sandilands  proceeded   to   open   the 
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door ;  the  Elder  was  standing  in  the  door-way, 
with  his  eyes  shut  and  his  arms  extended  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  at  the  same  time  loudly  exclaim- 
ing— 

"  Open  the  door,  and  I  will  wrestle  with  him ; 
I  will  smite  him  hip  and  thigh.  Come  forth, 
Beelzebub,  for  I  wax  strong." — At  this  instant 
out  rushed  Widow  Wyllie's  stirk,  striking  Peter 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  its  head,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  Johnny  Gamerie 
ran  to  the  Elder's  assistance,  exclaiming,  "  Guid 
forfend  us  !  will  this  be  Maggie  Osburn  or  Beel- 
zebub himseF  ?" 

"  Yea,  Johnny,  I  doubt  not,"  said -the  Elder; 
"  but  lift  me  up,  for  I  am  sorely  bruised  in  the 
flesh  ;  yet  will  I  gird  my  loins  again,  even  though 
his  name  be  Legion,  for  it  is  said,  '  Wo  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  for  the  devil 
is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  be- 
cause he  knoweth  he  hath  but  a  short  time  ;  for 
when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  down  unto 
the  earth,  he  persecuted — ' " 

"  The  Elder !"  interrupted  Johnny  Gamerie. 

"  No,  Johnny,  the  text  says,  the  woman/' 

In  a  short  period  Mrs  Sandilands  made  her 
appearance,  and  informed  the  Elder  that  Rorie 
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was  restored  to  his  primitive  form,  for  she  had 
seen  him  with  her  "  ain  twa  een." 

"  His  name  be  praised  !"  said  the  Elder,  "  that 
hath  made  of  me  an  unworthy  instrument  to  work 
his  will.  So  now  let  us  forward,  for  although,  as 
I  said  before,  his  name  is  Legion,  yet  we  will 
subdue  him  in  Ayr  as  we  have  done  this  day  in 
Prestwick ;  and  see,  Robin,  that  you  have  all 
your  nicknacks  about  you.'1 

"  Trust  me  anent  that,"  said  the  Provost. 

"  Guid  forfend  us  !  but  these  are  marvellous 
times  !"  said  Johnny  Gamerie,  as  the  worthy 
triumvirate  proceeded  towards  Ayr. 

Like  the  artist  who  is  said  to  have  concealed 
the  features  of  the  sorrowing  father,  knowing  his 
pencil  could  not  have  done  justice  to  nature  and 
"his  own  feelings,  so  would  I  willingly  throw  into 
the  shade  the  cruel  transactions  which  took  place 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret  Os- 
burn.  Night  after  night,  day  after  day,  was  she 
refused  one  moment's  respite  from  the  persecut- 
ing zeal  of  her  ignorant  and  superstitious  tormen- 
tors; yet  did  she  remain  unmoved  by  either 
threats  or  promises.  Torment  after  torment  was 
resorted  to,  even  the  callous,  cold,  and  brutal  in- 
genuity ,of  Robin  Sandilands  was  exercised  but 
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to  prove  her  unsubdued  spirit.  Now  was  the 
dreadful  reign  of  Moloch  :  prayers  and  songs  of 
thanksgiving  were  mingled  with  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of  the  unhappy  woman.  Each  new  spe- 
cies of  cruelty  was  graced  with  the  mockery  of 
prayer,  while  the  wretched  woman  was  requested 
to  join  the  unhallowed  choir. 

At  last  the  awful  day  arrived  which  was  to  seal 
the  doom  of  the  victim  ;  and  now  let  me  proceed 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  catastrophe,  omitting 
many  minor  incidents  in  my  progress,  lest  they 
might  interrupt  my  brief  tale.  The  Court  being 
assembled,  and  all  the  forms  duly  adhered  to,  the 
indictment  was  read,  which  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  That  you,  Margaret  Osburn,  stand  charged 
with  being  accessary  to  the  loss  of  the  ship  Lion, 
and  having  renounced  your  baptism ;  and  with 
deadly  malice  and  forethought  brought  on  a 
storm,  in  which  perished  the  bodies  of  the  crew 
of  the  foresaid  Lion  ;  and  that  there  were  preg- 
nant grounds  of  suspicion  for  various  acts  of 
witchcraft,  or  sorcery — having  stopped  Bauldy 
Muter's  mill,  five  years  ago,  and  prevented 
Johnny  Gamerie  from  catching  fish  at  the  herring 
drave,  with  various  other  malefices  against  his 
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Majesty's  lieges  ;  and  farthermore,  that  you  pac- 
tioned  to  meet  the  Enemy  of  mankind  on  the 
key-stone  of  the  bridge  of  Ayr,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  that  you  might  there  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
works  of  your  malice,  in  the  dead  body  of  Skip- 
per Ruddock." 

The  first  witness  that  was  called  was  Bauldy 
Muter,  miller  in  the  town  mills.  He  deponed, 
that  midsummer  was  five  years,  he  had  a  melder 
o'  meal  belonging  to  Margaret  Osburn,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  corn  of  Mrs  Ruddock's  in 
his  possession,  and  after  he  had  got  Mrs  Os- 
burn's  melder  aff,  he  could  not  get  Mrs  Rud- 
dock's corn  put  through  the  mill,  there  being  a 
great  drought  for  upwards  of  four  weeks,  and  a 
muckle  slap  in  the  dam-dyke ;  and  that  he  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  the  cantrips  o'  Maggie 
Osburn  or  the  hand  o'  Providence  that  withheld 
the  rain,  but  that  Jenny  Ruddock  blamed  the 
prisoner. 

Johnny  Gamerie  was  next  called,  who  deponed, 
that  he  was  gaun  to  fish  at  the  herring  drave  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  he  met  the  prisoner, 
and  she  said,  "  Johnny,  I  doubt  you'll  no  come 
speed  the  night,  for  there's  fire  in  the  air ;"  and 
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that  he  did  not  kill  a  fin  that  night,  while  other 
boats  away  to  the  north  were  very  successful. 

Jenny  Ruddock  was  then  sworn,  and  deponed, 
that  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day  the  Lion  was 
lost,  she  saw  Mrs  Osburn  and  her  servant-maid 
carrying  water  frae  the  Friar's  Well,  an'  there 
were  twa  luggies  in  their  tub,  which  they  were 
tossing  to  and  fro  on  the  water,  like  ships  tossed 
on  a  stormy  sea ;  and  that  she  had  heard  her 
granny  say  that  that  was  the  way  the  weird 
women  took  to  destroy  vessels  they  had  a  malice 
at ;  and  farther  depones,  that  as  she  went  to  the 
south  shore  the  night  her  Willie  was  lost,  she 
heard  the  prisoner's  paction  wi'  the  foul  thief  to 
meet  him  on  the  key-stane  o1  the  brig  at  twal — 
and  she  was  to  bring  Isobel  Lowe  and  her  sister 
wi1  her,  to  witness  the  consummation  of  her  spells, 
and  she  was  also  to  fetch  a  winding-sheet  wi'  her : 
and  at  the  appointed  time,  she  and  the  foul  thief 
were  there,  waiting  till  they  saw  the  corpse  o'  her 
puir  Willie. 

"  Will  you  explain  this  to  the  Court,  Mar- 
garet Osburn  ?"  said  Peter  Ruddock,  with  a 
smile  of  malicious  triumph.  "  But  na — I  doubt 
your  master  has  left  you  to  receive  a  part  o'  your 
wages  frae  the  doom  o'  this  Court." 
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"  Margaret  Osburn,"  said  Mr  Welsh,  "  you 
surely  can  unriddle  this  mystery.  If  inno- 
cent, you  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  ex- 
planation of  that  night's  transactions ;  but  if  you 
remain  silent,  as  you  hitherto  have  done,  I  must 
forfeit  my  once  better  opinion  of  you." 

"  Mr  Welsh,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  the  issue  of  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings. When  I  hear  of  a  month^s  drought, 
five  years  ago,  charged  as  a  crime  against  a  poor 
mortal  woman,  must  it  not  appear  ridiculous  for 
me  to  attempt  a  vindication  ?  and  I  now  admit 
that  I  met  an  old  friend  on  the  night  alluded  to, 
who  requested  of  me  a  winding-sheet  to  wrap  the 
body  of  a  deceased  friend  in.  As  to  Isobel  Lowe 
and  her  sister,  a  number  in  this  Court  must  have 
in  their  memory  that  these  two  pious  sisters,  in 
the  days  of  Bishop  Parker,  dedicated  all  their 
worldly  effects  towards  the  erecting  of  that  bridge, 
in  memory  of  which  their  busts  were  erected  on 
it  by  the  craftsmen.  It  was  there  I  was  to  meet 
him  to  deliver  to  him  the  requested  boon.  As 
we  are  all  to  be  saved  by  the  Saviour  that  suffer- 
ed for  us,  this  is  the  truth  !  This  statement, 
which  your  tortures  could  not  extract,  has  thy 
feelings  for  my  misery  drawn  forth.  Oh  !  if 
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thereare  any  here  that  pray,  as  I  pray,""  rising 
and  extending  her  arms,  and  again  crossing  them 
on  her  breast,  "  forget  not  Margaret  Osburn." 

"  Will  you  no  confess  your  paction  wi"1  the 
devil,  woman  ?"  said  Peter  Ruddock.  Remem- 
ber there  is  no  repentance  in  hell :  confess,  and 
have  the  assistance  of  the  prayers  of  the  righteous, 
that  you  may  yet  be  saved  from  the  never-dying 
flames.  But  see  here,1'  said  he,  in  triumph, 
opening  the  napkin  which  contained  the  sacra- 
mental bread  :  "  Here  is  proof  that  she  has  re- 
nounced her  holy  baptism.  The  lips  that  said 
4  Yea'  to  that  horrid  contract  dared  not — na, 
had  not  the  power — to  touch  it :  twelve  sacra- 
ments hath  she  attended,  and  see  here  the  twelve 
testimonials  remain.  She  is  the  bond-slave  of 
Satan :  she  has  renounced  all  interest  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  There  cannot  exist  a  doubt 
of  her  guilt.  Did  she  not  brand  me  with  igno- 
rance and  superstition  ?  I  call  upon  the  jury  to 
find  her  guilty,  and  that  the  Court  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  aforesaid  Margaret  Osburn,  ordain- 
ing her  to  be  burned,  or  otherwise  executed." 

"  Pause  and  deliberate,"  said  the  Minister, 
"  ere  you  pass  doom  on  this  woman ;  if  she  is 
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innocent,  her  blood  will  be  at  the  door  of  those 
who  forget  mercy." 

"  Yea,11  said  the  Elder,  "  but  if  she  is  guilty, 
and  will  not  confess,  let  her  blood  be  upon  her 
own  head ;  I  would  be  merciful,  but  the  com- 
mands of  God  are  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and, 
moreover,  I  have  to  inform  this  Court,  that  the 
prisoner  hath  plenty  of  property  anent  all  things 
needful  in  the  execution  of  this  doom  when 
passed.11 

"  Peter  Ruddock,  listen  to  me  I"  exclaimed 
Margaret  Osburn ;  "  you  have  been  a  bitter  and 
a  busy  agent  in  this  affair.  You  have  strived  al- 
ready to  make  me  an  accomplice  against  my  own 
life  and  salvation  ;  look  to  my  bruised,  battered, 
and  torn  flesh — that  your  eyes  can  see  ;  but  you 
have  wounded  and  lacerated  my  soul — an  injury 
which  you  cannot  estimate.  I  that  was  once  es- 
teemed in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  what  have  you 
now  made  me  ?  an  isolated,  wretched,  fore-doom- 
ed woman.  Night  after  night,  day  after  day,  has 
thy  malice  and  cruelty  pursued  me,  that  you 
might  glut  your  revenge ;  and  had  I  not  leaned 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,  who  has 
given  me  the  strength  and  patience  which  he 
gave  to  his  prophets  of  old,  the  horror  of  my  si- 
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tuation  might  have  tempted  me  to  end  my  days 
with  my  own  hands.  Yes,  I  am  a  martyr,  and 
I'll  go  glorying  to  the  stake,  rejoicing  in  my  in- 
nocence— triumphing  over  the  narrow-minded 
ignorance  of  my  enemies.  Remember,  Peter 
Ruddock;  I  say,  remember  Margaret  Osburnwhen 
thy  hour  cometh  !" 

The  jury  instantly  declared  the  prisoner  guilty, 
and  the  verdict  was  recorded  by  the  clerk.  The 
judge  then  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  crimi- 
nal, (which  the  doomster  repeated,)  ordaining  her 
to  be  strangled,  and  afterwards  burned  at  the 
Prickly  Knowe. 

"  Now,"  said  the  unhappy  convict,  addressing 
herself  to  the  respectable  clergyman,  "  I  have  but 
one  favour  to  solicit ;  may  I  beg  of  you  to  call 
for  my  beloved  husband  on  his  return  from  sea, 
and  assure  him  that,  amid  all  the  degrading  in- 
sults and  cruelty  to  which  his  faithful  partner 
was  subjected,  she  was  supported  by  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  ;  and 
that  her  last  prayer  was  for  her  husband's  happi- 
ness."" 

The  victim  of  public  fury  was  then  reconduct- 
ed  to  her  prison  amid  the  execrations  of  the  au- 
dience, which  filled  the  court-house  almost  to 
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suffocation.  She  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
succeeding  night  in  earnest  prayer  ;  but  her  de- 
votions were  much  interrupted  by  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  satellites  of  justice,  who  remain- 
ed with  her  all  night,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
effecting  her  escape  through  the  agency  of  the 
Devil — for  it  was  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
power  to  transport  her  from  her  present  abode 
through  the  smallest  cranny,  if  left  alone — and 
even  the  key-hole  of  the  prison  door  was  guarded 
with  peculiar  care. 

Morning  at  length  dawned — that  morning  which 
was  to  witness  her  liberation  from  all  earthly  suf- 
fering ;  and  the  last  scene  of  the  horrifying  drama 
was  about  to  commence.  A  large  quantity  of  tim- 
ber, smeared  with  pitch  and  rosin,  and  other  in- 
flammable substances,  had  been  collected  on  the 
Prickly  Knowe ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  a 
strong  bar  of  iron  was  driven  into  the  earth,  fur- 
nished with  a  chain,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  limbs  of  the  unfortunate  woman.  The  prepa- 
rations at  the  place  of  execution  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  crowd  proceeded  from  thence  to  the 
area  in  front  of  the  jail,  manifesting  extreme  im- 
patience for  the  completion  of  this  barbarous  trans- 
action. The  neighbouring  villages  had  poured 
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in  their  inhabitants  to  witness  the  closing  scene, 
and  these,  mingling  with  the  towns-people,  crowd- 
ed the  streets  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  vicinity 
of  the  prison  presented  an  undulating  mass  of  hu- 
man beings,  with  their  eyes  intently  gazing  upon 
the  door  of  the  dungeon.  At  last  was  heard  the 
lumbering  noise  of  the  approach  of  the  vehicle 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  the  stake.  The  pri- 
soner was  brought  forth — secured  upon  the  hur- 
dle— surrounded  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  the 
cavalcade  proceeded  to  the  Prickly  Knowe.  Just 
as  the  vehicle  was  put  in  motion,  considerable  agi- 
tation was  manifested  among  the  crowd,  as  if  en- 
deavouring to  repress  the  advance  of  some  indivi- 
dual who  appeared  anxious  to  approach  the  car — 
it  was  Father  Reubens — who  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  last  view  of  his  unfortunate 
friend.  He  had  reached  the  side  of  the  car  when 
he  was  rudely  repelled  by  the  executioner,  and 
he  shuddered  when  he  beheld  the  awful  change 
which  Margaret  had  undergone :  the  eye  that  was 
once  lighted  up  with  intelligence  was  now  ghast- 
ly and  dim — her  whole  frame  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely exhausted — and  she  appeared  to  be  quite 
insensible  to  her  impending  fate. — Father  Keu- 
bens,  who  had  been  tost  to  and  fro  by  the  jostling 
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of  the  crowd,  after  great  exertion,  found  himself 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  throng — he  stood  alone— 
and  the  hum  of  the  multitude  died  away  upon 
his  ear  like  the  sound  of  distant  waters.     After  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  hurried  towards  the  ruin- 
ed church  of  St  John,  and  ascended  to  the  top 
of  the  belfry. — The  crowd  had  reached  the  fatal 
spot,  and  the  hapless  being  was  bound  to  the 
stake ;  after  gazing  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the 
silent  throng,  he  perceived  a  dense  column  of 
smoke  ascend  from  the  centre  of  the  mass — and 
presently  one  or  two  faint  shrieks  smote  his  ear ; 
but  these  were  speedily  drowned  amid  the  crack- 
ling of  the  blazing  combustibles,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  gratified  multitude.     He  stretched  forth 
his  arms  to  pray ;  but  no :  the  cruelty  inflicted 
upon  his  fellow-believer  produced  a  temporary  ab- 
erration of  intellect,  and  he  loudly  exclaimed, 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  sandals — "  Thus  let 
the  curses  of  Heaven  descend  upon  the  heads  of 
her  murderers  ! — May  they  be  divided  into  as  ma- 
ny factions  as  there  are  families  among  them  I—- 
May they  have  laws  such  as  they  have  this  day 
dispensed,  until  justice  becomes  a  stranger  in  their 
streets  ! — May  their  masters  be  cruel,  and  feel  no 
interest  in  their  prosperity  ! — May  pride,  poverty, 
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usury,  and  hypocrisy,  be  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics ! — And  may  the  debasing  hand  of 
idleness  be  upon  those  who  have  this  day  been 
instrumental  in  accomplishing  this  horrible  mur- 
der r 

Father  Reubens,  during  this  denunciation,  had 
thrown  his  body  into  the  wildest  attitudes,  which 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  crowd  below,  to 
whom  he  was  unknown ;  and  the  gross  superstition 
of  the  multitude  invested  Father  Reubens  with 
the  character  of  the  Arch  Enemy  of  mankind, 
watching  on  the  tower  of  Saint  John  to  carry  off* 
the  forfeited  soul  of  his  bond-slave  ! 

The  pile  was  now  consumed — the  body  of  Mar- 
garet Osburn  was  reduced  to  ashes — and  the 
crowd  were  beginning  to  disperse,  when  Father 
Reubens  hurried  from  the  tower  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  where  a  vessel,  bound  for  the  French 
coast,  was  just  getting  under  weigh  :  he  threw  him- 
self on  board — the  vessel  stood  out  to  sea — and 
in  a  few  hours  the  town,  upon  which  he  had  im- 
precated the  wrath  of  Heaven,  was  lost  to  his  view 
for  ever. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  FEUDS: 

A  KYLE  LEGEND. 


'Tis  but  such  matter  as  a  dream  is  made  of; 
Yet  I'll  record  it  for  my  grandam's  sake, 
Who  was  an  oracle  in  old  traditions. 

OLD  PLAY. 


IT  was  a  gray  summer  morning  : — the  sun  was 
still  struggling  with  the  clouds  of  night,  and  had 
scarcely  tinged  the  lofty  turrets  of  Doon-a-Carse, 
when  a  loud  and  lusty  thundering  was  heard  at 
the  castle  gate. 

The  warder,  descending  from  his  pent-house, 
growling  like  an  angry  mastiff,  requested  the 
meaning  of  this  disturbance  at  so  early  an  hour? 
when  a  voice,  not  of  the  most  harmonious  kind, 
replied : — 

"  Open  your  yett !  what  the  devil  are  ye  fright- 
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ened  for  ? — naebody  need  come  here  to  crave 
black-mail ;  it  would  be  seekin'  mouter  when  the 
dam's  dry.  Open  your  yett ! — I  hae  come  frae 
Robiesland  sin'  the  middle  watch,  an'  it's  no  for 
the  plack  neither,  my  bonnie  burdie." 

By  this  time  the  whole  castle  was  in  motion  : 
the  pied  fool  had  bestrode  the  bartizan,  and  was 
disturbing  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  with  a  large  cow's  horn — Dougal 
was  adjusting  his  pipes — and  Lennox,  the  sene- 
schal, was  in  the  very  act  of  harnessing — when 
the  fool  discovered  the  belligerent  to  be  no  other 
than  his  old  acquaintance  Johnny  Faa,  the  gipsy. 

"  What  widdie  hae  ye  escaped  frae  now  that 
ye  disturb  honest  folks  at  this  time  i'  the  morn- 
ing ? — Lauder  Brig  winna  mend  ye  !  Whase 
purse  is't  that  hangs  at  your  girdle-belt,  that 
ye  can  open  wards  and  bolts,  and  sell  denizens' 
richts  ?" 

"  Peace,  peace,  Allan  !"  replied  the  tinker ; 
"  open  your  yett,  an'  tell  the  laird  that  I  would 
fain  -hae  the  len'  o'  his  lugs." 

"  By  my  word,  Johnny  !  I  would  be  surprised 
if  ye  hadna  need  o'  them  by  this  time ;  for  when 

folk  count  kin  by  the  lugs,  the  Gibbet  Knowe  o' 
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Ayr,  an1  the  Luckenbooths  o"  Embro,  are  far  dis- 
tant to  be  sib." 

After  this  parley,  the  tinker  was  ushered  into 
the  court,  mounted  on  the  fragments  of  a  horse, 
whose  galled  withers  and  high  bone  showed  him 
not  to  be  low-bred.  His  stirrups  did  not  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  generation  ;  his  other  caparison 
had  been  many  times  pieced ;  and  he  carried  a 
large  budget  attached  to  his  crupper. 

The  rider,  having  dismounted  from  his  charg- 
er, appeared  to  be  a  man  about  thirty,  high-fea- 
tured, of  a  sallow  complexion,  with  black  hair, 
that  hung  in  curls  like  cork-screws  on  each  side 
of  his  face  ;  his  beard  was  cut  rather  fantastic  ; 
he  wore  a  huge  ruff,  that  might  have  passed  mus- 
ter at  Holyrood  on  a  levee  day ;  a  large  slouch- 
ed hat — with  button  and  loop-hole,  ornamented 
with  a  plume  composed  of  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
heath-cock — rather  obscured  his  face ;  his  doublet 
and  trunks  were  of  black  gummed  velvet,  slash- 
ed, which  had  seen  better  company  in  their  first 
and  second  masters1  time ;  a  broad  belt,  fixed 
round  his  middle — in  which  was  stuck  two  iron- 
mounted  pistols,  with  a  dagger,  the  handle  form- 
ed of  a  piece  of  heath-root  curiously  carved — 
and  a  rapier  by  his  side,  completed  the  compa- 
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risen  of  the  King  of  Little  Egypt !  There  was 
a  greeting  of  courtesy  betwixt  the  gipsy  and  the 
fool,  who  was  decked  out  in  all  the  motley  garb 
of  the  times — yellow  and  red  hose  on  each  leg, 
and  his  cap  plumed  with  peacock  feathers :  he  had 
been  a  traveller  in  his  youth — occasionally  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  Scottish  troubadour — which  had 
often  brought  him  in  contact  with  this  his  re- 
doubtable friend. — The  Laird  of  Doon-a-Carse 
had  now  descended  into  the  court,  and  approach- 
ing the  gipsy,  with  marks  of  high  displeasure, 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"  Your  friends  should  not  be  owre  often  tried, 
Sir  !  The  Lord  Lyon-at-Arms  should  be  re- 
spected !  Your  gang  is  owre  big  for  ony  stew- 
artry  in  the  west — you  should  keep  the  water  of 
Doon  betwixt  you  and  me  at  all  events  !" 

His  Lordship's  visitor  apparently  paid  very 
little  attention  to  this  harangue ;  but  after  a 
short  pause,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  exclaim- 
ed :— 

"  Laird  of  Doon-a-C  arse!  King  James,  of  bless- 
ed memory,  gave  me  free  pass,  and  the  lieges 
were  to  obey  it,  which  is  enrolled  in  the  books  of 
Session,  and  stands  in  the  Statute-book — as  for 
my  twa  or  three  wirriecows  of  subjects,  they  are 
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aye  mendin1,  and  therefore  must  be  growing  bet- 
ter— but  for  such  discussion  came  I  not  here : 
my  errand  is  your  safety  !  Robiesland,  opposite 
your  barony  of  the  Boarland,  has  been  claimed, 
to  your  knowledge,  by  Ludovic  Kennedy,  sup- 
posed bastard  of  the  fat  Abbot  of  Crosraguell. 
Yes  !  he  has  claimed  that  land,  which  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  my  forefathers,  tinkers  as 
they  were,  for  these  two  generations  past,  form- 
ing a  city  of  refuge  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  my 
tribe !  And,  moreover,  because  thou  hast  sup- 
ported me  in  my  claim,  and  hast  denied  thy  ward, 
Rosic,  to  that  same  French  daw,  thou  hast  offend- 
ed the  Abbot  and  his  minions :  because  of  this, 
out  of  his  French  wit  hath  come  Scottish  folly  ! 
and,  in  the  madness  of  his  fancy,  he  hath  driven 
me  and  mine  at  daggers'1  points  across  the  Doon, 
yea,  to  the  peril  of  our  lives — he  hath  tethered 
a  large  sow  on  the  braes  of  the  Boarland,  and, 
from  thou  being  its  laird,  he  calls  thee  an  old 
boar,  and  says  he  has  brought  thee  a  wife  !  This 
is  my  errand  :  I  owe  thee  a  life — would  that  I  had 
ten  to  pay  the  sum  and  interest !" 

"  And  have  they  thus  dared  to  insult  an  old 
gray-headed  man  !  Hear  me,  Faa  !  sooner  shall 
my  niece,  Rosie  Cochrane,  fetch  this  out  of  that 
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unfathomed  draw-well,  (throwing  the  sheath  of 
his  sword  into  a  deep  embrasure  in  a  corner  of 
the  court,)  than  I'll  give  my  concurrence,  or  for- 
get this  insult !  Am  I,  who  spent  twenty  years 
fighting  for  the  Holy  Cross,  under  the  great 
Captain,  Godfredo,  to  return  to  the  lair  from 
which  I  was  roused  in  the  morning — that  I  might 
lay  down  my  bones  in  peace  in  the  grave  of  my 
forefathers — and,  in  the  very  evening  of  my  days, 
when  I  have  more  need  of  a  beadsman's  book 
than  a  rapier  in  my  hand,  to  be  thus  bearded  by 
the  bastard  of  a  French  courtezan  !  Had  he 
been  of  the  noble  house  of  Colzean  or  Cassillis, 
then  he  was  my  match  at  least ! — or  were  he  of 
the  honourable  house  of  Dunure,  or  even  the 
cadet  of  both  families,  honest  Stephen  of  Under- 
wood, then  it  would  have  been  well  ! — That 
sword,  when  last  I  sheathed  it,  was  under  the 
walls  of  Cyprus,  after  it  was  stormed.  The  sun 
hung  in  the  firmament  like  a  brazen  ball — vo- 
lumes of  sulpherous  smoke  arose  from  the  con- 
suming ramparts,  which  had  been  formed  of 
wood,  while  the  banner  of  the  Holy  Cross  waved 
high  over  the  infidels'  crescent  on  the  remaining 
battlements.  It  was  with  a  sickly  emotion  that 
I  surveyed  thousands  of  the  wounded,  the  dead, 
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and  the  dying,  strewed  around.  There  lay  the 
casqued  head  of  the  Christian  knight,  and  the 
turbaned  one  of  the  Janissary — the  cross  and 
crescent  mingled  together  in  every  direction. 
My  heart  sickened  at  the  scene  !  and  I  then 
vowed,  that  my  sword  should  never  more  be  un- 
sheathed but  in  my  utmost  need — so,  now,  it  shall 
not  be  sheathed,  until  I  prove  to  this  bastard, 
Kennedy,  that  the  ostrich  will  not  crouch  under 
the  swan P 

At  this  period,  a  confused  noise  was  heard 
approaching  the  castle:  the  scolding  of  women 
— the  deep  drone  of  the  bagpipe — the  braying  of 
asses — were  mixed  together,  in  a  hundred  flats 
and  sharps. 

"  This  is  my  folks,  Laird  !"  exclaimed  the  gip- 
sy ;  "  an1  if  ye  hae  nae  objections,  we'll  e'en  gae 
down  the  glen,  as  far  as  the  water  o"  Kyle,  an" 
pitch  our  booths  for  twa  or  three  days,  till  we  see 
an  end  o1  this  bruilzie." 

The  Laird  moved  his  hand,  with  a  concurring 
assent,  and  the  gipsy  set  oft'  to  join  his  people, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  arrived  opposite  the  cas- 
tle-gate. The  van  was  led  by  an  arch-looking 
youth,  mounted  on  a  pied  poney,  and  playing 
upon  a  pair  of  bagpipes ;  next  came  three  dam- 
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sels,  the  sultanas  of  his  Majesty,  riding  on  jack- 
asses, their  dark  tresses  bound  up  in  linen  fillets, 
and  their  features  having  little  more  than  youth 
to  recommend  them  ;  these  were  followed  by  two 
sumpter  mules,  with  panniers,  each  containing 
three  or  four  children  ;  then  came  ten  or  a  dozen 
ragged-looking  scoundrels  ;  and,  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  a  sort  of  a  tilt-waggon,  where  the  old  and  in- 
firm were  bundled  together  with  the  camp  equi- 
page. Their  chief  led  them  away  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  glen,  where  they  were  soon  lost 
amidst  the  foliage  of  the  birch  and  hazel,  which 
covered  its  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  pene- 
trate. 

The  fool  having  equipped  himself  in  his  hunt- 
ing gear,  armed  with  his  otter-spear,  set  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  with  Brach 
and  Dewlap,  two  staunch  lurchers.  After  beat- 
ing-up  the  Carse,  not  with  the  intention  of  catch- 
ing, but  of  being  caught,  and  having  arrived 
nigh  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  un- 
coupled his  dogs  :  away  went  Dewlap  and  Brach, 
awakening  the  music  of  the  neighbouring  hills  ! 
— they  had  found  the  scent,  which  lay  along  the 
margin  of  a  small  stream  that  led  into  the  camp. 

"  There  goes  my  Lady  Brach,  and  there  goes 
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Dewlap,  and  here  I  follow  !"  exclaimed  the  fool. 
"  Marry  !  they  say  that  fools  are  privileged  per- 
sons. Well,  methinks  it  would  require  it  upon 
this  occasion  :  for,  by  my  head-gear  ! — and,  by 
the  by,  it  is  only  a  fool's  cap — if  it  becomes  not 
my  carte  blanche,  I  cannot  count  upon  less  than 
being  laced  like  a  jack-hare.  Now,  could  I  but 
achieve  some  deed  that  would  make  as  much 
noise  in  the  world  as  that  young  bantling  of  Bo- 
reas, Dougal  the  piper  !  there  would  be  some 
hopes  of  my  name  going  down  to  posterity — had 
that  act  but  some  semblance  of  wisdom.11 

Thus  soliloquized  Allan  the  fool,  as  he  pur- 
sued his  otter-hounds  to  the  very  precincts  of  the 
camp — where  two  stalwart  youths,  who  guarded 
the  pass,  stopped  him  at  the  point  of  their  spears, 
and  requested  the  pass-word. 

"  Peace  !  peace !"  replied  the  fool,  "  and  if 
that  is  not  the  word,  it  should  be  it.  But  don't 
you  see  that  I  am  in  the  way  of  my  vocation  ? 
yonder  goes  Dewlap  and  Brach — you  would  not 
part  such  friends  ?  Listen  !  now  the  scent  grows 
warm.11 

He  was  about  to  burst  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  camp,  when  they  laid  hands  upon  him,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  their  chief, 
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who  was  cased  in  iron,  like  unto  a  lobster,  with 
a  large  plume  of  feathers  in  his  casque.  He  was 
lounging  in  his  tent,  the  front  of  which  displayed 
the  standard  of  his  house — close  to  it  was  a  large 
brindled  sow,  tethered  with  a  strong  iron  chain, 
seemingly  amusing  herself  with  rubbing  her  shoul- 
ders on  the  flag-staff,  and  occasionally  picking  up 
a  few  acorns  that  were  strewed  around. 

"  Well,  fool !"  said  Ludovic,  "  what  has 
brought  thee  here  ?" 

"  Marry,  Sir !  as  thou  sayest,  I  am  but  a  fool, 
therefore  marvel  not  if  it  mars  my  wisdom  to  know 
what  has  brought  thee  here.  I  stand  upon  my 
master's  ground,  and  thereby  have  good  ground 
to  stand  upon ;  but  thou,  who  art  a  trespasser, 
may  find  thine  turn  out  a  fool's  journey.  Yet, 
Mary  and  all  the  saints  forbid  that  we  should  be 
unfriends  !  for  I  have  no  appetite  for  fighting. 
Therefore,  thou  hadst  better  slip  away  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  thou  earnest — or,  as  there 
are  two  choices  for  thee,  thou  mayest  either  take 
the  burn  of  Darroch  or  the  Guiltreehill — and  all 
that  has  happened  will  go  for  nothing  I11 

"  Hear  me,  Sir  babbler  ! — thou  shalt  have  two 
choices  also  !"  exclaimed  Ludovic.  "  Whether 
shall  I  gin  thee  in  one  of  thy  otter-traps,  or  hang 
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thee  on  the  guiltree  ?  for,  by  the  shrine  of  St 
Ninian,  111  people  that  tree  with  thy  master's  re- 
tainers, as  thick  as  ever  it  was  with  the  fowls  of 
heaven  !  Has  he  not  thrust  the  black  bar  into 
my  escutcheon,  denied  my  claim  to  Robiesland, 
and  supported  that  villain  Faa  ?  And  if  I  have 
asked  the  hand  of  his  niece,  did  I  not  intend  to 
requite  her  with  as  good  ?  Go,  get  thee  home  ! 
and  tell  Ronald  Crawford,  that  he  shall  either 
give  me  Rosie  to  wife,  or  take  the  spouse  I  have 
brought  him.  But  before  you  go,  you  may  num- 
ber my  retainers  : — here,  M'Gregor  i  give  the 
fool  free  pass.1' 

The  fool  was  accordingly  led  through  the 
camp,  and  had  penetration  enough  to  discover 
that  Ludovic  Kennedy's  retainers  were  a  band  of 
Irish  kerns,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  hire- 
lings, whom  he  had  picked  up  for  this  enterprise. 
This  was  removing  a  burden  from  the  mind  of 
the  fool,  seeing  that  the  ancient  Kennedys  of 
Carrick  were  not  embarked  in  this  undertaking. 
He  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Doon-a-Carse  Castle 
than  he  delivered  Ludovic  Kennedy's  message  to 
the  Baron,  and  likewise  gave  his  opinion  of  the 
troopers  composing  the  enemy's  camp. 

"  Aye,  aye,  Allan,  man!"  said  the  Baron,  "poor 
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Scotland  is  more  marred  by  her  French  friends 
than  ever  she  was  by  her  English  enemies  ! 
However,  I  fear  them  not ! — they  are  but  a  nest 
of  fern-owls,  led  by  a  kestrel !  Let  the  beacon 
blaze  to-night  on  the  Craigends  of  Kyle,  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  forth  to  the  fray  !" 

Another  day  arose  upon  the  enraged  Baron  of 
Doon-a-Carse — when  a  number  of  his  retainers 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  Among  the 
rest  came  Tarn  Burnawhittle  the  blacksmith,  and 
Peter  Snodgarb  the  tailor — who  immediately  got 
into  office,  under  the  eye  of  Lennox,  and  were 
employed  in  bringing  into  the  court-yard  rusty 
pikes,  swords,  and  shields,  and  other  pieces  of  ar- 
moury, which  were  thrown  into  a  corner,  where 
every  one  equipped  himself  according  to  the  hu- 
mour of  his  fancy.  The  tailor  had  fitted  on  a 
large  iron  cap,  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and 
was  measuring  the  ground  with  martial  strides. 
In  a  short  time  the  court  became  crowded :  the 
blacksmith,  in  one  corner,  was  employed  with  a 
large  grindstone,  in  furbishing  up  rusty  rapiers, 
dagger  points,  &c.  whilst  another  was  occupied 
with  a  group  of  gipsies,  repairing  matchlocks. 

At  this  period,  a  little  red-headed  squat  fellow 
of  fourteen,  whose  features  had  put  on  the  veriest 
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garb  of  wo  and  consternation  that  Terror  had  in 
his  wardrobe,  made  his  way  into  the  court-yard, 
exclaiming : — 

"  Hamesucken  villains  !  border  reivers  !  hen- 
lifters  frae  the  very  Gorbals  o'  Glasgow ! — ane 
slaughtered  clean  out,  and  nineteen  ta'en  prison- 
ers—dool  be  their  fa1  !" 

"  Ane  killed,  and  nineteen  ta'en  prisoners !" 
was  uttered  from  fifty  mouths,  and  with  looks  that 
showed  an  eagerness  to  learn  the  remaining  part 
of  the  tragic  tale. 

"  Aye,  aye  !"  said  the  boy ;  "  three  ill-looking 
reivers  come  down  through  the  moor  at  Rankie- 
ston — for  I  was  awa'  ayont  the  Black  Moss — and 
when  they  saw  me  an'  my  burdies,  ane  gangs 
south,  anither  north,  an'  the  third  he  gangs  baith 
east  an'  west,  an'  sae  we  were  surrounded.  Thinks 
I  to  mysel',  this  will  be  waur  than  the  auld  tod 
o'  the  Dingle  Brake  ! — an'  wi'  that  I  began  to  drive 
them  awa"1  hame  as  fast  as  I  could.  But,  Deil  be 
on  them,  for  muckle  splayfitted  gomrels  !  through 
the  heather  they  wadna  gang,  an'  sae  the  reivers 
owretook  us — the  first  salutation  that  I  gat  was  a 
whack  on  my  nether  end  frae  ane  o'  them  wi'  the 
braid  side  o'  his  claymore.  The  auld  gander,  how- 
ever, soon  commenced  an  attack  on  his  lang  red 
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shanks,  baith  wi'  neb  an1  wing,  an1  I  in  the  mean- 
while took  to  my  heels ;  but  when,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, I  ventured  to  look  round,  what  did  I  see 
but  my  auld  acquaintance,  the  gander,  lying  wi' 
his  head  cut  aff,  an1  the  reivers  drivin1  awa1  the 
nineteen  burdies  I"" 

Here  was  a  shout  of  merriment  from  the  sur- 
rounding band;  and  Peter  Snodgarb,  who  had 
grounded  his  arms  at  the  commencement  of  the 
boy's  narrative,  by  slily  hiding  his  battle-axe  and 
iron  cap,  once  more  assumed  his  warlike  form,  ex- 
claiming : — 

"  Men  are  not  geese  ! — Fse  cut  a  hole  in  some 
o1  their  doublets  ere  the  sun  sets  in  the  west !"" 

"  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  Baron  : — u  time  has 
been  when  I  could  have  sat  me  down  and  laughed 
the  wrinkles  from  the  very  brow  of  care  at  such 
warfare  as  this  ! — a  bastard  sends  me  a  challenge ; 
i\  brindled  sow  is  the  bone  of  contention ;  a  gipsy 
his  herald ;  a  fool  his  plenipotentiary !  and  he 
makes  reprisals  on  my  geese  !  Kinsmen  and  re- 
tainers !  you  see  what  mettle  our  enemies  are 
tempered  with  :  sure  I  am,  were  you  but  armed 
with  daggers  of  lath,  that  you  would  beat  them 
before  you  like  a  flock  of  geese.  I  am  an  old  man 
— threescore  and  fifteen  years  nature  holds  against 
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me — but  still  would  I  go  down  to  battle  with  you, 
although  my  presence  would  but  cumber  and  mar 
your  arms  in  protecting  me  when  you  should  be 
punishing  the  insolence  of  your  enemies,  had  I  not 
vowed,  that  this,  my  sheathless  sword,  would  not 
be  used  but  in  my  utmost  need :  for  I  think 
that  crisis  has  not  even  yet  arrived,  when,  with  sa- 
tisfaction to  my  conscience,  I  could  use  it — well 
I  know,  that  this  nest  of  popinjays  will  beat  the 
wing  at  the  sight  of  a  plump  of  spears,  or  a  pinion 
of  arrows  singing  in  the  air  ! — But  wilt  thou  to 
battle,  Sir  fool  ?" 

"  Yea,  marry,  will  I  ! — yet  the  more  fool  shall 
I  be  in  doing  so.  But  it  would  partake  too  much 
of  wisdom  for  a  man  of  my  profession  to  remain 
beneath  his  fig-tree,  when  there's  laurels  to  be 
plucked  from  the  thorn-stick  and  the  crab-tree 
cudgel ! — what,  although  I  should  have  my  sconce 
cracked  ?  why,  "'twill  serve  me  as  a  token  of  fool- 
hardiness  !w 

"  And  what !  will  Egypt's  King  be  my  auxi- 
liary ?"  continued  the  Baron. 

"  Aye,  Laird  !"  replied  Faa ;  "  'tis  so  seldom 
that  a  kind  word,  far  less  a  kind  deed,  hath  been 
my  portion  these  many  years,  that  such  obliga- 
tions scald  me  like  molten  iron,  if  I  cannot  repay 
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them  with  some  portion  of  requital. — When  the 
heads  of  the  church  used  to  employ  me  as  a  cun- 
ning craftsman,  and  a  subtle  worker  in  church 
ornaments,  well  was  I  rewarded  for  my  handi- 
craft and  secresy  by  the  senior  fathers,  (for  this 
was  no  part  of  the  lay-brethren  or  noviciates'* 
creed ;)  and  many  was  the  holy  gift — the  diamond, 
the   emerald,  and  the  ruby — that  I   extracted, 
(these,  perhaps,  the  tokens  of  youthful  love  and 
pleasure,  given  as  proofs  of  aged  penitence  and 
sorrow,  to  ornament  their  idols  on  festival  days  ;) 
for  which  my  knowledge  of  the  crucible  taught 
me  to  foist  the  glass,  shaded  by  the  foil  to  the 
complexion  of  the  gem,  that  the  former  owner 
should  not  know  the  change.    Then  had  I  money 
in  my  purse,  and  none  was  offended  at  the  name 
of  Johnny  Faa,  the  gipsy  !  Then  drenched  I 
the  goblet  with  the  courtier,  and  danced  to  the 
music  of  my  morris-bells  in  Holyrood  itself! 
Then  the  denizens  of  royalties  and  boroughs 
towns  were  hand  and  glove  with  me  ! — and  for 
why  ?  even  because  I  had  not  then  been  smitten 
with  the  itch  of  poverty  !    But  now,  my  name 
stinks  in  the  nose  of  every  catchpolc  in  the  west ! 
— and  just  because  King  James  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  every  one  believes  himself  to  be 
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more  knowing  than  his  sires  were  ;  for  they  pay 
little  regard  to  priests,  and  far  less  to  idols ! 
And  so,  the  spring  being  dried  up  that  supplied 
my  fountain,  and  having  no  money  to  bribe  those 
who  should  be  above  bribery,  behold  !  with  whom 
I  should  find  protection  I  receive  nothing  but 
oppression ;  which,  even  now,  may  flow  from 
them — the  law  authorities — through  the  calumny 
of  this  Kennedy.  You,  and  you  alone,  Sir,  have 
been  my  friend  in  peril — you  have  likewise 
schooled  me  in  prosperity — and  now,  I  swear  by 
this  good  sword,  which  was  the  only  dower  be- 
stowed on  me  by  my  sire,  that  yon  sow  shall  be 
flitted,  or  I  shall  never  return  to  the  castle  of 
Doon-a-Carse  !" 

"  Go,  Faa  !"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  "  my  pro- 
tection shall  never  be  wanting  whilst  the  blood 
runs  warm  in  my  veins  ! — Lennox?  my  seneschal, 
shall  lead  you  on.  Go  not  down  with  your  beard 
on  your  shoulders,  nor  look  back  on  our  domi- 
cile till  you  have  achieved  your  object :  beat  the 
Kennedys  across  the  Doon — yes,  beyond  Robies- 
land — but  be  sparing  of  shedding  blood  recklessly, 
and  forget  not,  I  pray  you,  to  flit  the  sow  !  Len- 
nox !  into  thy  hand  do  I  place  our  war-pennon, 
which  was  never  yet  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy. 
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Go  now,  and  may  the  God  of  battle  give  us  our 
right,  for  I  have  '  Endured  forth  f " 

The  pibroch  was  sounding,  and  the  war-pen- 
non fluttering  in  the  breeze,  when  Lennox  led 
his  band  up  the  Carse — the  fool,  displaying  his 
otter-spear  and  targe,  on  the  right,  and  the  gipsy, 
equipped  at  all  points,  on  the  left.  There  were 
twoscore  of  the  Baron's  retainers  in  front,  filed 
off  in  pairs,  keeping  a  pretty  steady  step  to  the 
sound  of  the  pipes  ;  and  in  the  rear  were  four  of 
the  gipsy's  band,  mounted  on  jack-asses. 

A  march  of  three  miles  brought  the  contending 
parties  in  sight  of  each  other,  which  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  defiance  on  both  sides.  The  in- 
vaders had  taken  up  their  station  on  a  gently- 
rising  hill,  and  were  formed  into  a  half-circle  on 
that  side  where  they  seemed  to  be  opposed.  In 
the  rear  was  seen  their  standard— at  its  foot  the 
tethered  sow.  There  was  no  parley ;  for,  when- 
ever the  party  arrived  within  bow-shot  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  greeted  with  a  flight  of  arrows, 
but  which  fell  bloodless  to  the  ground. 

Lennox  and  his  ally  now  divided  their  band, 
and  the  former  made  a  feint  with  his  party,  as  if 
retreating  up  the  river.  At  this  period,  the  gipsy 
made  a  most  determined  charge,  by  pressing  in 
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twenty  spearmen  on  the  flank  of  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy,  but  who,  uniting  all  their  energies, 
forced  him  and  his  party  to  give  way  ;  and  they 
kept  retreating  and  fighting,  until  the  enemy  was 
considerably  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
camp. 

The  fool,  who,  for  some  reason  known  to  him- 
self alone,  having  stolen  away  through  a  little 
coppice-wood,  unseen  by  either  party,  heard  an 
uncommon  sound  issuing  from  a  thicket,  at  a 
short  distance  on  his  way.  Anxious  to  know  the 
cause,  he  commenced  a  search,  and  soon  discover- 
ed Peter  Snodgarb — whose  valour,  having  made 
its  escape,  left  him,  strongly  inclined  to  follow  it, 
taking  the  most  unfrequented  road,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  both  friend  and  foe.  But  in  so  doing  he 
reckoned  without  his  host ;  for  he  had  not  re- 
treated far,  when,  most  unfortunately,  four  men, 
who  were  busily  employed  in  roasting  geese,  en- 
countered him — and,  in  endeavouring  to  escape, 
he  had  pushed  his  body  into  a  thicket,  leaving 
his  head  most  conveniently  exposed  to  the  blows 
which  soon  descended  upon  it,  thick  and  three- 
fold, from  the  oaken  staves  of  these  discourteous 
camp-scullions.  From  this,  however,  he  sustain- 
ed little  injury,  owing  to  his  being  happily  en- 
M  2 
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sconced  by  his  iron  cap,  which  produced  a  noise 
not  unlike  an  untuned  bass-viol,  or  the  sound  of 
an  anvil — such  as  gave  Pythagoras  the  hint  of 
adding  the  fourth  string  to  the  lyre  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  the  marauders,  seeing  the  fool  ap- 
proach with  his  otter-spear,  being  completely 
panic-struck,  in  their  turn,  took  to  their  heels, 
leaving  Peterto  extricate  himself  as  he  best  could. 
After  this  singular  rencounter,  the  fool  directed 
his  course  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy — he  found 
it  deserted,  with  the  banner  and  sow  in  the  same 
situation  that  he  had  left  them  on  the  preceding 
day. 

"  Ha  !  mother  of  mischief,  have  I  found  thee  !" 
exclaimed  Allan.  "  Did  I  not  tell  thee  to  flit 
thy  body  to  another  parish,  no  longer  gone  by 
than  yesterday  at  noon  ? — I  will  be  more  pointed 
in  my  argument  with  thee  now,  (drawing  his  dag- 
ger.) But  no,  no  ! — thou  art  only  a  beast,  and 
it  would  argue  him  to  be  little  better  who  would 
hurt  thee  wantonly.11 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  standard,  and  threw 
himself  across  the  back  of  the  sow,  having  burst 
the  chains  with  which  she  was  fixed.  The  ani- 
mal, not  being  broke  to  this  sort  of  manege,  set 
off,  through  brake,  bush,  and  mire,  squeaking  all 
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the  way  as  if  she  had  been  possessed  by  fifty  de- 
vils !  Here,  chance,  which  sometimes  produces 
strange  incidents  in  the  page  of  history,  conduct- 
ed the  fool  into  the  very  middle  of  the  contend- 
ing bands — whose  valour,  as  yet,  had  only  pro- 
duced a  few  cracked  crowns,  and  no  great  effusion 
of  blood.  The  steed  of  Ludovic  Kennedy,  (who 
was  the  only  one  of  his  party  mounted  on  horse- 
back,) at  the  sight  of  the  fool  and  sow,  with  the 
banner  fluttering  in  the  wind,  became  so  unman- 
ageable— rearing  and  plunging — as  to  cause  no 
small  terror  and  annoyance  to  the  rider,  and  rais- 
ing the  utmost  dismay  amongst  the  surrounding 
band :  and,  moreover,  on  the  other  side,  the  four 
asses  which  bore  the  gipsies  to  the  field,  from  the 
same  cause,  began  to  bray,  to  jump  and  dance, 
as  if  they  had  been  stung  by  a  nest  of  hornets — 
and  at  last,  making  a  rush  into  the  midst  of  the 
Kennedys,  completed  their  disorder. 

Lennox,  seizing  this  favourable  moment,  led 
on  his  band,  and  crowned  the  fortunes  of  the 
day !  The  Kennedys  fled  in  every  direction  ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  them  pushed  impetu- 
ously down  a  narrow  pass  leading  to  the  Doon, 
which  here  formed  a  deep  pool.  There  was  little 
time  left  for  deliberation — for  the  spear  was  in 
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the  rear,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  enemy  was 
an  accompaniment  that  carried  more  terror  than 
the  narrow  but  deep  river  in  front — in  they 
plunged,  and  but  a  few  reached  the  other  side  ! 
X.udovic,  with  ten  of  his  followers,  were  drowned 
here;  from  which  incident,  this  part  of  the 
Doon  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy's Pool — retaining  it  even  unto  this  day. 

With  nothing  more  worthy  of  record,  the  fool 
fearlessly  managed  to  keep  his  seat  on  the  curpin 
of  the  sow,  receiving  only  a  few  scratches  through 
the  unkindly  interposition  of  a  scroggy  bush  or 
tangled  brier,  while  he  drove  along,  displaying 
the  now  ragged  and  warworn-like  banner  of  the 
enemy  as  a  trophy  won.  However,  he  halted  not 
until  he  reached  the  castle  of  the  Baron ;  where, 
finding  the  gates  shut,  he  immediately  commen- 
ced a  loud  knocking,  singing  the  following  ditty 
at  the  same  time  : — 

"  Come  open,  kind  Baron  ! — come  open,  I  pray  ! 
We've  fought,  and  we've  beat  them — they're  off  and  away ! 
And  so,  my  kind  master  !  the  fates  have  it  willed, 
That  I'll  manage  to  eat  all  the  foes  I  have  killed  !* 

Here  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  smote  the  sow  in 
the  most  vital  part,  so  that  it  might  never  more 
prove  the  bone  of  contention  ! 
11 
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By  the  time  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  Len- 
nox and  his  band  made  their  appearance,  and 
were  welcomed  with  many  a  loud  and  hearty 
cheer.  Numerous  fat  beeves  were  killed  on  the 
occasion — and  the  sow  was  not  forgot  as  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  bill  of  fare.  After  three  days  of 
hearty  carousing,  the  Baron's  retainers  betook 
themselves  to  their  former  vocations. 

Gentle  reader,  there  may  be  a  great  many  im- 
probabilities in  this  tale ;  it  is,  however,  My 
Grandmother's,  therefore  I  have  recorded  it. 


THE 

BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 


THE 

BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 


Gae  saddle  me  my  auld  grey  yad, 
An'  bring  my  braid  sword  ben  ; 

Reach  me  ray  dark  out  frae  the  neuk, 
It  maun  gae  wark  again. 

JOCK  RADSBY. 


IT  was  on  the  noon  of  an  autumnal  day,  Ze- 
phyrus  was  enjoying  a  nap  on  a  fleecy  cloud,  pil- 
lowed with  a  cushion  of  glowing  amber ;  while  the 
little  winged  insects  were  busily  employed  in  sus- 
pending their  gossamer  drapery  in  the  blue 
ether ;  the  thistle  was  sending  forth  fresh  colo- 
nies of  its  hardy  offspring  to  people  the  surround- 
ing nation,  and  the  swallow  was  congregating  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  sky,  training  the  young 
conscripts  for  the  invasion  of  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea; — when  Glaud  Baldram,  formerly 
squire  to  Sir  Hildebrand  Kier  of  Earlshall,  and 
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Ralph  Lambswool,  falconer  to  the  Laird  of  Fern- 
cliff,  were  enjoying  themselves  under  the  shade 
of  a  sycamore  tree,  which  sheltered  them  from 
the  oppressive  heat  of  a  scorching  sun,  after  the 
fatigue  of  their  woodcraft.  There  stood  a  small 
portable  perch,  with  a  brace  of  falcons,  jessed  and 
belled,  while  there  lay  around  four  or  five  small 
Spanish  spaniels  of  the  cocker  breed,  and  on  the 
enamelled  turf,  whereon  Glaud  and  Ralph  were 
seated,  stood  the  fragments  of  a  venison  pasty, 
with  a  leathern  bottle  of  very  fair  magnitude.  At 
a  short  distance  ran  a  beautiful  limpid  stream, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  you  might  have  counted 
the  pebbles  through  its  transparent  waters  ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  were  seen  two  an- 
cient towers,  whose  dusky  form  looked  like  two 
giants,  frowning  defiance  from  either  side  of  the 
stream.  There  was  visible  also,  (although  almost 
dying  away  in  the  distance,)  a  line  which  ap- 
peared to  connect  these  two  towers,  and  from  which 
was  seen  suspended  something  resembling  the 
form  of  a  cradle. 

There  lay  beside  Ralph  a  scrip,  which  contain- 
ed dead  game,  while  an  empty  one,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  the  front  tucked  up  with  button 
and  loop,  through  which  was  stuck  two  or  three 
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tail  feathers  of  the  pheasant,  lay  alongside  Glaud, 
who  now  seized  the  bottle,  exclaiming,  "  Let  me 
give  you  a  toast,  gossip  Lambswool— Here's  to 
the  memory  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  long  may  his 
race  sit  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Was  it  not 
a  noble  gift  when  he  bestowed  these  two  baron- 
ies on  the  forefathers  of  our  masters  ?" 

"  Aye,  truly ,"  replied  Ralph,  "  the  gift  was 
noble,  and  the  tribute  to  friendship  renders  it 
doubly  so ;  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  tradition,  they 
had  been  Crusaders  together,  supporting  each 
other  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and,  after  achieving 
wonders  on  the  glorious  field  of  Bannockburn, 
these  were  the  guerdon,  the  trophies  of  their 
achievements,  and  in  the  noon  of  their  lives,  that 
the  friendship  might  not  be  impaired  by  the  ef- 
fects of  absence,  they  raised  their  towers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  in  token  of  their 
mutual  attachment.  Look  to  Ferncliff  and  Earls- 
hall,  like  twin  brothers,  greeting  each  other  across 
the  stream  which  parts  them." 

"  Nay,  truly,"  replied  Glaud,  "  thou  speakest 
heroically  ;  but,  my  boy  of  mettle,  has  not  my 
ingenuity  got  the  better  of  this  intruding  stream  ? 
Let  the  waters  of  Lugar,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tributary  brooks,  discharge  their  overgorged  tor- 
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rents,  yet  still  we  can  pass  over  at  our  plea- 
sure." 

"  Aye,  truly,  Ralph,  it  may  be  called  the 
link  of  good  fellowship,  for  we  never  kill  a  buck 
but  a  haunch  goes  trotting  over  the  cradle  to  thy 
master's  house." 

"  Nor  doth  Ferncliff,"  replied  Ralph,  "  relish 
any  thing  that  is  choice,  unless  thy  master's 
house  are  partakers  of  it." 

"  True,  true,"  replied  Glaud,  "  it  cost  me 
something  more  than  dreaming,  Ralph  ;  but  I 
accomplished  it,  and  I'll  eat  my  dagger,  if  I 
transport  you  not  a  score  of  armed  men  in  the 
running  of  Father  Meldrum's  service-glass.  Tru- 
ly, Ralph  Lambswool,  I  have  a  rare  head  at  in- 
vention. I'll  tell  thee,  by  way  of  a  secret,  how 
I  help  my  genius. — I  swallow  some  three  gob- 
lets of  the  most  ancient  vintage  in  the  cellar, 
and  when  the  case  is  intricate,  I  add  a  fourth, 
and  then  to  bed;  and  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  I 
have  as  many  wheels  in  my  head  as  the  German 
who  invented  the  town  clock.  Here's  to  thee, 
Ralph,  for  truly  there  are  worse  chaps  than 
thee, — but  that  cradle  and  pulley  which  I  have 
thrown  across  the  stream,  to  accommodate  the 
Noble  House  of  Earlshall,  and  the  Honourable 
House  of  Fernclift' " 
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"  Stop,  stop,  my  good  master  of  the  buttery," 
exclaimed  Ralph,  "  hast  thou  not  fallen  into  a 
lapsus  linguce  ?  Should  it  not  have  been  the 
Noble  House  of  Ferncliff,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  the 
Honourable  House  of  Earlshall  ?" 

"  Lapsus  Devil,  Mr  Lambswool !  I  meant  no 
such  thing.  Can  you  play  at  loggatts  !  If  so, 
see  that  thy  weapon  be  in  trim." 

"  Here,  my  goodman  Baldram,"  replied  Ralph, 
"  thou  hast  been  telling  me  this  half-hour  of  this 
said  cradle  and  pulley.  Thy  mother  was  a  hose- 
knitter,  and  thy  grandmother  taught  her  how  to 
take  up  the  steeks  ;  hence  there  have  been  cradles 
and  pulleys  thrown  across  narrow  streams  ever 
since  the  days  of  goodman  Noah  ;  so,  if  thou 
please,  Mr  Glaud,  let  it  be  the  Noble  House  of 
Ferncliff',  and,  if  thou  wilt,  the  Honourable  House 
of  Earlshall." 

During  this  display  of  Ralph's  eloquence,  Glaud 
had  been  busily  employed  with  the  flask  at  his 
head,  and,  having  shut  his  eyes  in  discussing  its 
contents,  Ralph  gazed  at  him  in  silence,  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  inventing  some  new  piece  of  ma- 
chinery ;  nor  would  his  ingenuity  been  disturbed, 
until  he  had  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
But,  however  good  his  intention,  he  was  frustrat- 
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ed  by  being  short-winded,  and  that  alone  stood 
the  friend  of  Ralph  in  the  division  of  the  liquor. 
"  There,  my  boy,"  said  Glaud,  as  he  transferred 
the  bottle  into  the  hands  of  Ralph,  "  there  is  li- 
quor which  only  the  squire  of  a  true  knight 
should  be  allowed  to  partake  of.  By  the  Mass  ! 
there  is  something  ennobling  in  its  quality.  But, 
I  say,  Ralph,  has  not  that  gyre  of  mine  done 
wonders  this  day  ?  was  it  not  a  noble  flight,  and 
with  what  resolution  it  struck  down  the  heron  !" 

"  Go  to,  Glaud,  thy  falcon  was  gorging  in  the 
dingle ;  it  was  my  hawk  that  brought  down  the 
quarrfe,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  Lord  !  Lord  !  what  a  villanous  world  we  live 
in  !"  exclaimed  Glaud.  "  Hear  me,  Ralph. — I 
am  somewhat  troubled  with  choleric  humours  ; 
so  look  to  it,  I  pray  thee  ;  nine  inches  of  my  dirk 
would  be  a  dangerous  bellyful,  for  I  have  no 
points  in  rhetoric  so  powerful  as  my  brand ;  nor 
do  I  care  about  argument,  when  I  have  my  bolt 
at  hand.  No  !  nor  is  there  any  one  of  the  nine 
parts  of  speech  so  handy  as  your  stoccata,  imbroc- 
cata,  and  montanto." 

"  Why,  Glaud,  that  liquor  must  have  been 
the  heart's  blood  of  some  master  of  defence,  for 
thou  speakest  by  the  very  card.11 
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"  Yes, — and  I  will  hit  by  the  book,"  replied 
Glaud. 

"  Yea,  truly,  thou  art  somewhat  particular,1' 
said  Ralph ;  "  that  is,  when  you  have  your  mo- 
dicum of  liquor  strapped  under  your  belt,  for  then 
thou  art  bottle-learned  and  pot-valiant."" 

"  By  St  Andrew  !"  exclaimed  Glaud,  "  I  could 
sheer, — I  could  cut, — nay,  I  could  make  mutton 
of  you,  Mr  Lambswool.  But,  Ralph,  will  you 
not  acknowledge  that  this  falcon  of  mine  has  done 
wonders  to-day  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Glaud,  it  is  a  mere  bas- 
tard-buzzard. Why,  there  it  sits  like  a  sick 
chough,  jessed  and  belled.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  it 
looks  like  a  clownish  knave,  who  has  thrust  his 
body  into  the  armour  of  a  knight. 

"  I'll  swear  by  the  rood,  and  the  book,  and  the 
thumb-nail  of  St  Mungo, — aye,  and  moreover,  by 
the  petticoat  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  hem  of 
which  these  unworthy  lips  have  kissed  at  the  ho- 
ly shrine  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Ayr,  that  it  was 
my  falcon  that  struck  down  the  heron." 

"  Dost  thou  see  yonder  cloud,  Glaud,  that 
hangs  above  Earlshall?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Glaud,  "  but  I  see  a  cloud  that 
hangs  above  FernclifF." 
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"  With  the  head  of  an  ass,'1  replied  Ralph. 

"  Yea,  truly,  I  do  observe  something  with 
two  marvellous  long  ears,"  answered  Glaud. 

"  Then  do  you  behold  your  own  likeness,  my 
goodman  of  the  buttery,"  replied  Ralph.  "  But 
do,  I  pray  thee,  fly  thy  bird  at  that  said  cloud, 
for  Til  as  soon  believe  that  thy  hawk  will  bring 
it  down,  as  yonder  heron  was  killed  by  thy  cos- 
trell." 

Glaud  had  unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  began 
to  flourish  it  about  the  head  of  Ralph,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  "  We  are  no  flea-bitten 
burgesses,  who  have  crept  into  a  borough  town 
to  seek  the  law's  protection,  because  our  arms 
have  grown  feeble.  I'm  none  of  those  who  wear 
their  blade  in  the  town  armoury,  to  come  forth  of 
holidays  to  chop  pancakes  with ;  so  draw,  Mr 
Ralph,  else  I'll  make  thee  swallow  my  blade,  and 
the  hilt  to  qualify  it  with." 

"  Poh  !  poh  !  put  up  thy  untempered  mettle, 
and  let  me  tell  thee,  Glaud,  that  an  old  waiting 
man  makes  but  a  stale  falconer,  and  that  you 
chaps,  who  saw  Holyrood  and  King  James  at  a 
distance,  each  of  you  think  you  are  the  very 
buckle  of  his  belt,  while,  in  sooth,  you  are  no  far- 
ther advanced  than  his  spur-leathers." 
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"  Provoke  me  not,  Ralph  Lambswool,  else  I 
will  make  thee  bleat  to  the  tune  of  Johnny  Arm- 
strong's good  night ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  might 
disgrace  my  blade  with  thy  churl's  blood,  after 
seeing  such  honourable  service,  I  would  spit  thee 
like  a  capon.1"1 

"  Keep  in  that  mind,"  replied  Ralph,  "  for 
that  is  the  best  armour  thou  canst  be  cased  in. 
We  are  brave  chaps  when  we  dare.  I  once 
would  have  kissed  my  Lady,  but  you  know, 
Glaud,  I  might  as  well,  nay,  better,  have  thrust 
my  head  into  Cook  Marion's  fire.1 

"  I  reckon  nought  upon  that,11  replied  Glaud ; 
"  if  I  say  it,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  not  bear  provo- 
cation.11 

"  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  art  somewhat  allied 
to,  Glaud — to  the  higgler's  ass,  that  kicked  at 
the  empty  panniers,  yet  bore  them  burthened  in 
modest  meekness." 

"  Keep  out  of  the  reach  of  my  weapon,  else 
I'll  sheath  it  in  thy  bowels ;  for  thou  shall  find  I 
am  no  psalm-singing  knave,  with  his  heart  in  his 
skirts.  I'll  do  it,  Ralph,  as  I'm  a  true  man." 

"  But  thou  wilt  not,"  replied  Ralph,  "  as 
thou  art  a  false  knave." 
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Glaud's  sword  was  now  flying  about  in  various 
directions;  he  had  made  a  determined  blow  at 
the  head  of  the  falconer,  who,  by  making  a  nim- 
ble spring  to  one  side,  avoided  that  intended  fa- 
vour ;  for  Glaud  followed  his  blows  with  another 
and  another,  and,  had  not  the  extended  arms  of 
an  ancient  beech-tree  been  at  hand,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  sarcastic  knave  to  have  se- 
cured a  retreat  from  the  violence  of  the  old  but- 
ler, who  now,  seeing  that  Ralph  did  not  draw  to 
defend  himself,  farther  increased  in  valour,  fan- 
cying himself  a  true  man  to  the  hilts,  and  the  fal- 
coner but  a  man  of  wind. 

"  A  parley  !  a  parley  !  good  Master  Claud," 
shouted  Ralph,  who  began  to  be  seriously  alarm- 
ed for  the  safety  of  his  master's  spaniels.  "  A 
parley !  a  parley !"  continued  the  knave,  as  he 
kept  turning  and  winding  round  the  trunk  of  the 
old  beech,  to  avoid  thtf  blows  which  Glaud  was 
so  very  anxious  he  should  be  a  partaker  of." 

"  I'll  parley  none  with  you,"  shouted  Glaud, 
"  but  on  these  conditions, — yield  yourself  pri- 
soner, and  give  deliverance  to  me  of  that  leash 
of  partridges,  and  that  heron  which  you  hold  in 
your  scrip,  as  a  proof  of  my  conquest ;  and  swear 
that  you  will  not  come  of  nights  to  visit  the 
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harper's  daughter.  Do  thou  this,  and  I  will 
sheath  my  weapon,  and  wear  my  laurels  in  mo- 
dest meekness,  for  thou  knowest  that  I  herald  not 
mine  own  achievements.  Refuse  these  terms,  and 
I'll  sheath  my  weapon,  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mid- 
riff." 

This  was  uttered  with  that  overstretched  ve- 
hemence,— in  short,  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
gasconade  ;  nor  could  Ralph  Lambswool  contain 
himself  any  longer,  for,  during  its  deli verance,  he 
had  burst  into  loud  and  repeated  fits  of  laughter. 
This  having  farther  increased  the  fury  of  Glaud, 
who  now  making  a  desperate  effort  to  come  at  the 
falconer,  the  points  which  bound  the  head-bands 
of  his  trunk  burst  asunder,  when  down  they  slip- 
ped about  his  ankles,  shackling  him  like  gyves, 
and,  ere  he  could  discover  the  cause,  or  remedy 
the  mishap,  his  heels  were  fairly  tripped  up,  and 
as  he  fell  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  declivity,  at 
the  foot  of  which  ran  the  water  of  Ayr,  he  in- 
stantly gathered  himself  together,  much  after  the 
manner  a  hedgehog  would  do  under  the  nose  of 
a  terrier,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe, but  in  vain,  for  down  he  rolled  into  the 
stream,  ere  Ralph  could  render  him  any  assist- 
ance. 
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"  Aha !  friend  Baldram,  thou  wilt  get  thy 
choler  cooled  now  with  a  vengeance.  What  dost 
thou  now  think  of  my  leash  of  birds,  and  the 
sweet  lass  of  Harperscroft  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  good  Ralph,  for  St  Andrew's 
sake,  tender  me  thine  assistance  ere  I  drown  !" 

"  Drown !"  replied  Ralph;  "  thoult  die  in  thy 
bed,  that  is,  if  thou  escape  hanging." 

"  Help  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  Virgin  !  if  thou 
hast  any  bowels  for  thy  ancient  friend,  thou  wilt 
surely  never  allow  me  to  perish  here  like  a  blind 
puppy."  The  falconer,  however,  saw  by  the  shal- 
lowness  of  the  stream,  there  was  little  fears  of  that 
consummation.  "  But,  I  say,  Glaud,  if  ever  thou 
shouldst  undertake  to  get  thy  escutcheon  bla- 
zoned, forget  not,  I  pray  thee,  the  point  dexter." 
Ralph,  whistling  his  hawk  to  his  wrist,  calling 
his  dogs  together,  setting  forward  to  Ferncliff', 
left  the  butler  to  extricate  himself  as  he  best 
might. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Gudeman,  look  to  thy  lyart  locks, 

Thy  bluid's  baith  auld  and  thin  ; 
What  hae  you  now  to  do  with  knocks, 

With  clamour,  war,  an'  din  ? 

JOCK  RADSBY. 

WHEN  Glaud  Baldram  made  his  appearance 
at  Earlshall,  many  were  the  inquiries  put  to  him 
as  how  he  had  come  by  such  a  drenching.  "  A 
villanous  world  T  exclaimed  Glaud,  wiping  the 
moisture  from  the  blade  of  his  weapon,  and  shak- 
ing the  skirts  of  his  doublet.  "  I'll  be  revenged  ! 
and  that  with  a  vengeance.  I'll  prove  to  this 
said  Ralph  Lambswool  a  very  wolf;  but  I'll 
housewife  my  choler,  until  I  get  him  within  the 
compass  of  my  hits,  and  then  Til  truss  him  like 
a  kid." 

"  Why,  what  has  fallen  out  betwixt  thee  and 
Ferncliff  falconer  ?""  said  an  old  sour,  starched- 
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looking  dame,  who  was  of  no  less  consequence 
than  Mrs  Martha  the  housekeeper. 

"  Nay,  faith,  Mrs  Martha,  you  must  know 
that  I  fell  in,  and  by  so  doing  I  fell  out;  but 
the  knave,  to  thrust  a  man  of  my  years  in  the 
brook  !  for,  would  you  believe  it,  sweet  Martha, 
he  began  to  cast  reflections  on  the  house  of 
Earlshall  ?  and  that,  you  know,  is  what  I  never 
could  abide.  Let  me  recollect, — that's  what  he 
said,  by  the  Mass  !  that  Sir  Hildebrand  was  an 
old  ass,  and  that  I  was  a  higgler's  one.  Now, 
these  being  things  which  Job  himself  could  not 
have  borne  with,  out  came  a  rapier,  and  I  was 
certain  that  we  fought  a  good  hour,  by  the  said 
token,  that  the  shade  of  the  trees  beneath  which 
we  fought  lengthened  some  half  score  of  yards 
during  the  conflict,  and  when  I  had  him  down, 
and  he  was  suing  for  mercy,  then,  when  I  was 
in  the  act  of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
did  he,  like  a  traitor,  seize  my  limbs,  and  top- 
pled me  into  the  brook,  ere  I  was  aware  of  his 
treachery.  But  do,  good  Martha,  if  you  have 
any  bowels,  bring  me  a  drop  of  Canary,  for  I  do 
verily  believe  I  have  as  much  water  in  my  belly 
as  would  turn  a  mill.  Had  I  not  swam  like  an 
otter,  I  would  have  been  eels  meat  long  ere  this. 
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But  do  speed  thee,  I  pray,  else  I'll  have  my  old 
fit  of  the  cholic,  for  your  cold  water  is  a  villan- 
ous  breeder  of  cramps  in  the  stomach,  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  potable  at  hand,  do  purvey  me  a 
mouthful/' 

"  That  I  will,  Glaud ; — but  I  say,  out  upon 
the  said  house  of  Ferncliff,  for  doth  thou  not  ob- 
serve a  coldness  engendering,  as  it  were,  betwixt 
these  two  houses  since  the  youths,  Joceline  and 
Archibald,  have  arrived  from  travel  ?  Oh !  that 
ever  our  youth  of  Scotland  should  go  to  France 
to  get  the  rust  rubbed  off  their  doublets,  at  the 
price  of  returning  home  puppets  strung  together 
by  a  tajlor  ;  for  truly  such  is  Mr  Joceline  ;  and 
then  comes  that  firebrand,  Archibald,  a  very 
belligerent.  Why,  his  hat  hath  the  cock  of  a 
charged  demiculverin,  his  brow  is  castellated, 
and  his  eyes  look  like  a  brace  of  cross-bows  ;  and 
then  his  very  lips  smack  of  gunpowder :  but 
again,  there  is  the  gentle,  kind-hearted  Eglinton 
— Oh  !  there's  honey  on  his  lips ;  his  voice  is 
the  very  music  of  the  spheres.  Sweet,  kinfl-heart- 
ed  youth,  he  was  wont  to  help  the  Lady  Helen 
to  gather  May-dew,  and  the  gillyflower  for  her 
sisters,  for  truly  she  needed  them  not,  and  hunt 
the  ladybird,  but  not  to  rob  it  of  its  liberty. 
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Aye,  truly,  they  have  been  companions  from  their 
infancy,  like  birds  of  one  nest,  until  of  late,  for 
he  comes  to  Earlshall  but  seldom,  and  she,  poor 
lady,  has  taken  to  thinking.  Aye,  aye,  Glaud, 
I  have  observed  its  effects  on  her  tapestry  frame, 
for  they  are  now  at  Solomon  receiving  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and,  as  I  am  a  living  woman,  the  face 
of  the  son  of  David  has  assumed  the  very  fea- 
tures of  Eglinton,  for  that  was  Helen's  depart- 
ment ;  and  then  Joceline  has  forgot  all  his  vows 
to  the  Lady  Marjory,  and  has  left  nothing  un- 
done to  win  the  young  Helen ;  and  then  that 
airbolt,  Archibald,  is  in  the  very  self-same  quan- 
dary." 

Glaud,  during  the  tedious  gossip  of  Dame 
Martha,  was  twisting  and  writhing  as  if  in  grie- 
vous pain  ; — he  now  began  to  exclaim,  "  Do, 
good  housekeeper,  if  you  have  any  bowels,  get 
me  a  drop  of  Canaries,  and  something  solid,  to 
qualify  the  brook  which  I  have  in  my  belly,  and 
then  I  will  listen  to  thee,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  house  of  Earlshall,  from  that  ungrateful  house 
of  Ferncliff." 

"  I  know  thou  wilt,  Glaud,  and  thou  shalt  have 
thy  little  comforts  anon — but,  as  I  was  saying,  was 
it  not  shameful  for  these  two  youths,  that  is,  Joce- 
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line  and  Archibald,  who  were  truly  betrothed  to  the 
Lady  Marjory  and  Beatrice,  now  for  Joceline  to 
grow  cold  and  forget  his  vows,  because  the  Lady 
Marjory  has  a  little  wart,  a  mere  shillcorn,  upon 
one  of  her  shoulders  ?  The  malicious  say  that 
it's  a  hunch.  Out  upon  their  slanderous  tongues  ! 
It  is  not  larger  than  a  melon,  and  if  she  should 
be  a  little  pigeon-toed,  he  is  little  better  than  a 
rook  to  find  fault  with  her.  Out  upon  all  fashion- 
mongers,  say  I.  He  saw  no  blemish  until  the 
tailor  of  Paris  had  made  a  very  monkey  of  him- 
self. And  then  my  Lady  Beatrice,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Archibald,  she,  poor  lady,  is  a  very 
saint,  and  if  she  should  be  called  a  little  cross- 
eyed, and  somewhat  grey  in  the  complexion,  and 
of  much  more  comely  carriage  when  she  sitteth 
than  otherwise ;  for,  truly,  Glaud,  she  hath  a 
villanous  halt  of  her  own.  Now,  each  of  these 
youths  would  willingly  take  the  flower,  the  blos- 
som, the  pink  of  our  house,  the  fair  Helen  :  but, 
no  !  no  !  let  Joceline  take  Marjory,  Archibald 
Beatrice,  and  Eglinton  his  Helen,  for  if  marriages 
be  registered  in  heaven,  theirs,  I  hope,  is  record- 
ed." 

Gland's  patience  being  now  completely  exhaust- 
ed, he  began  to  think  the  Canaries  would  not  be 

N2 
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forthcoming ;  he  therefore  changed  his  manner  of 
attack,  and  now  began  to  shout  and  roar,  at  the 
same  time  performing  all  possible  contortions  of  fea- 
tures, and  twisting  of  the  limbs ;  nay,  he  enacted  the 
part  so  admirably,  and  shouted  with  so  much  vi- 
gour, that  in  a  very  short  period  he  was  surround- 
ed by  the  whole  household,  the  old  Lady  and  her 
three  daughters,  and  Sir  Hildebrand  himself. 
The  Knight  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Glaud  ?  why  this  shouting  ?  have  you  been  swal- 
lowing a  hedgehog  ?"  But  Glaud  had  another 
task  in  hand,  than  give  responses  to  any  such 
queries.  In  the  meantime  Martha,  however,  began 
to  expound  his  groans,  and  translate  his  spasms 
into  a  dreadful  detail  of  dishonourable  treatment 
he  had  received  from  some  one  of  the  house  of 
Ferncliff ;  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  brook,  and 
sent  home  with  an  insulting  message  to  your  Ho- 
nour, that  you  carried  an  ass's  head  on  your  shoul- 
ders. 

"  It's  all  true,  as  I  shall  be  saved  !"  exclaimed 
Glaud ;  "  and  insinuated  that  you  were  a  costard- 
monger,  for  he  called  me  a  higgler's  ass.11 

"  Ha !  say  you  so  ?  they  shall  find  that  Sir 
Hildebrand  Kier's  beard  is  not  made  of  a  she 
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ass's  mane ;  by  this  good  sword  I'll  teach  this  said 
house  of  Ferncliff  better  manners." 

"  What,"  said  the  Lady,  "  wilt  thou  commence 
feud  and  strife  about  the  drenching  of  the  but- 
ler ?  Is  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  good  fel- 
lowship to  be  swallowed  up  about  the  bickerings 
of  a  pantler  and  a  hind  ?  At  all  events,  if  thou 
wish  to  do  justice,  thou  must  hear  both  sides." 

"  This  is  trim  reckoning,  my  Lady,"  replied 
Sir  Hildebrand ;  "  dost  thou  think  Cheverande 
of  the  house  of  Earlshall  is  a  priest's  cowl  ?" 

"  If  you  recollect  the  dignity  of  the  house," 
replied  the  Lady,  "  thou  wilt  not  interfere  with 
this  broil ;  for  if  buzzard  and  raven  croak  about 
their  carrion,  it  disturbs  not  the  eiry  of  the 
eagle." 

"  True,  my  Lady  ;  but  I  have  seen  much  of 
late  that  had  a  tendency  to  wound  the  dignity  of 
the  house  of  Earlshall ;  and  you  know,  my  Lady, 
that  he  who  would  hurt  my  bratch  would  wound 
me  if  he  dare." 

"  Aye,  true,"  replied  the  Lady ;  "  but  if  your 
bratch  lacketh  manners,  Sir  Hildebrand,  he  must 
be  taught." 

"  There  shall  none  of  the  house  of  Ferncliff' 
teach  or  chastise  my  people,  that  is,  with  impu- 
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nity.  I  have  seen  the  storm  a-brewing,"  conti- 
nued Sir  Hildebrand,  "  and  if  blades  are  once 
out,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  cry  halt." 

"  Let  us  nurse  no  ill  blood  until  it  is  inquired 
into,1"  answered  the  Lady ;  "  and  see,  Martha, 
that  the  knave  gets  something  to  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  this  said  drenching.  But  here 
comes  Philip,  the  House  Leech,  who  will  pre- 
scribe some  portion  for  his  sores." 

Philip^s  first  process  was  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
Glaud,  shake  his  head,  and  look  as  serious  as  if 
he  had  been  regularly  graduate  ;  for  the  reader 
must  know,  that  Philip  was  one  of  those  who 
had  come  to  his  skill  by  inspiration,  and  he  offi- 
ciated in  the  double  capacity  of  gardener  and 
leech,  and  if  he  cured  not  his  patient,  it  was  not 
for  lack  of  receipts,  as  he  had  all  the  twelve  no- 
table things  at  his  finger  ends.  He  now  took 
forth  a  leathern  case,  containing  a  variety  of  in- 
struments, from  which  he  selected  a  pair  of  huge 
horse  fleams,  accompanied  with  a  small  ebony 
hammer.  When  Glaud  saw  these  bloody-minded 
proceedings  going  forward,  it  quickly  restored  his 
tongue  to  its  accustomed  use.  "  I  say,  friend 
Philip,  put  up  thy  irons,  for  there  shall  be  no 
drains  cut  out  in  my  carcase,  either  to  please  my 
l 
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Lady  or  thyself,"  groaned  Glaud.  "  If  thou 
wilt  prescribe  for  me,  I  prithee  let  it  be  something 
potable,  and  then  I  will  take  it  with  grace."" 

"  I'll  tell  thee  what,  Mr  Glaud,11  replied  Philip, 
"  allow  me  to  take  some  fifty  ounces  of  blood 
from  you,  for  your  pulse  bespeaks  fever;  after 
which,  I  shall  apply  a  sovereign  prescription, 
which  would  almost  cure  the  dead.11 

"  Is  there  any  Canaries  in  the  compound, 
Master  Philip  ?"  said  Glaud. 

"  Cockatrice,  cankers,  gangrenes,  and  ring- 
worm," replied  Philip. 

"  What  r  replied  Glaud,  "  would  you  have  me 
swallow  Pandora's  box  ?" 

"  Nay,  Glaud,  but  that  which  would  cure  all 
the  diseases  that  ever  came  out  of  it ;  but  as  to 
the  Canaries,  they  would  but  engender  that 
which  must  be  removed.  If  you  will  but  take 
two  drachms  of  dragon's  blood,  the  liver  of  a 
frog,  the  brains  of  a  newt,  and  if  we  could 
but  get  the  kidneys  of  a  weasel,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter/1 

"  Why,  thou  bastard  son  of  Galen, — thou 
brainless  scion  of  Hippocrates, — thou  bunch  of 
unprofitable  herbs, — wouldst  thou  dare  to  make 
my  body  a  charnel-house  for  such  a  villanous  col- 
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lection  ?"  exclaimed  Glaud ;  "a  very  walking 
museum  ?  Make  thyself  a  scarce  commodity,  else 
I'll  prescribe  for  thee  with  a  vengeance,  Master 
Philip." 

"  I  do  not  insist  upon  that  prescription;  as 
thou  art  somewhat  nice,  Mr  Glaud,  in  thy  pa- 
late, here's  another  much  eaiser  to  digest :  Take 
an  equal  portion  of  hemlock,  henbane,  and  ad- 
der's tongue,  nightshade,  moonwort,  and  lubbers- 
bane,  with  the  seed  of  artichoke,  and  thistle-flow- 
er ;  these  will  dry  up  the  watery  humours  which 
have  found  their  way  into  your  chest." 

"  Hear  me,  Master  Gardener,  alias  Leech, 
otherwise  Manslayer,"  replied  Glaud,  "  thou 
shalt  plant  kail,  and  may  even  sow  onions,  grass, 
or  prune,  nay,  thou  may  even  so  lend  thy  hand 
to  the  tapping  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 
that  is,  when  Mrs  Martha  sets  to  her  birch  vin- 
tage; but  graft  none  of  your  villanous  powers 
upon  my  body  ;  tap  not  me." 

The  housekeeper  at  this  period  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  a  smoking  tankard  of  spiced  wine ; 
this  was  a  prescription  which  Glaud  admired 
above  all  the  twelve  notable  things  which  Philip 
had  registered  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory. 
After  swallowing  the  contents  of  the  tankard,  he 
16 
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retired  to  bed;  the  drenching  and  the  work- 
ing of  his  choleric  humours  had  indeed  produced 
a  slight  fever,  which  brought  on  its  usual  at- 
tendants of  restless  watchings,  and  as  he  kept 
turning  and  tossing  upon  his  pillow,  he  set  about 
thinking  which  way  he  could  be  revenged  up- 
on Ralph  and  the  house  of  Ferncliff,  for  he  was 
possessed  of  all  that  charity  which  removed  his 
own  errors  to  the  door  of  his  neighbours.  It  was 
Ralph's  fault  that  the  quarrel  had  originated; 
if  it  had  not  been  Ralph,  he  had  not  tumbled  into 
the  brook ;  and,  moreover,  did  he  not  compare 
me  to  a  higgler's  ass  ?  Thus  far  had  Ralph  gone 
on  his  mental  excursion,  when  something  shot 
across  his  mind,  no  doubt,  the  production  of  the 
foregoing  reasonings,  for  we  are  all  plagiarists, 
so  says  Solomon.  Now,  there  lay  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house  of  Earlshall  the  remains 
of  a  tinker's  ass,  that  had  perished  last  winter  in 
a  snow-storm  ;  here  was  both  matter  and  method 
to  repay  Ralph's  uncourteous  compliment ;  there 
was  something  in  the  conceit  which  promised 
Glaud  an  ample  triumph  over  tfie  falconer :  so, 
getting  up  in  the  dusk  of  the  morning,  before 
either  house  were  in  motion,  forth  he  went,  and 
in  a  short  period  he  returned  with  the  skeleton 
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head  of  the  ass.  After  having  carefully  wrapped 
it  up  in  a  damask  napkin,  placing  it  in  the  cradle, 
and  winding  it  over  to  the  portals  of  Ferncliff, 
he  returned  again  to  his  pillow,  and  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  which  lasted  till  nearly  the  break- 
fast hour. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Here's  food  to  feed  our  hungry  weapons, 
Dissension  now  shall  lack  for  no  excuse, 
See  there  it  is,  the  bone  of  black  contention. 
What  mean  you,  Blasco  ? 
The  cutting  humours  of  two  serving  knaves, 
At  work  to  stab  the  friendship  of  two  houses, 
That  once  were  one. 

T/te  House  of  Fools. 


THE  beams  of  the  morning  sun  cheerfully  il- 
luminated the  Gothic  windows  of  the  oaken  par- 
lour, while  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees  which 
surrounded  Ferncliffhad  now  opened  their  rich 
and  varied  tints  which  the  skilful  artist  loves  to 
catch,  ere  the  ruthless  hand  of  winter  strews  them 
under  her  withering  footsteps.  The  family  of 
FernclifF  had  now  assembled  to  breakfast.  The 
Laird  had  now  discovered  from  the  window 
that  the  cradle  contained  some  dainty.  "  See, 
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my  Lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "  yonder  is  something 
to  provoke  our  appetite  this  morning  from  our 
good  old  friend  Earlshall.  Go,  Ralph,  and 
bring  it  hither,'1  said  the  Laird  to  the  falconer, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  waiting,  "  that  we  may 
know  its  contents."  In  a  short  period,  Ralph  re- 
turned with  a  napkin,  who,  placing  it  upon  the 
table,  the  napkin  was  no  sooner  removed  than 
the  bare  scull  of  the  ass  made  its  appearance. 
"  How,  now  !"  exclaimed  the  Laird,  "  what  enig- 
ma is  this  ?  By  the  rood,  I  am  somewhat  puz- 
zled. Sir  Hildebrand  never  was  a  humorous 
man,  yet  he  cannot  mean  to  insult  our  house ; 
there  has  been  no  offence  from  this  side  of  the 
water ;  I  hope  so,  at  least,  my  boys." 

"  Nay,"  said  Joceline,"  I'd  clip  the  skirts  of 
every  knave  who  belongs  to  Earlshall,  if  I 
thought  it  was  a  shaft  shot  at  our  house  in  scorn.1" 

But  what  would  you  do  with  the  maidens,  Joce- 
line ?"  replied  the  Laird.  "  But  now  I  have 
it — the  favour  is  intended  for  thee,  thou  mayest 
depend  upon  it,  for  thou  art  much  altered  in  thy 
carriage  to  the  daughters  of  that  house  since  thy 
return  from  travel.  And  thou  too,  Archibald, 
thy  conduct  is  highly  reprehensible ;  thou  art 
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both  in  honour  bound  to  look  to  the  maidens  of 
the  house  of  thy  better  half." 

*  "  Hear  me,  my  father,"  replied  Archibald,  "  if 
I  thought  that  said  insult  was  intended  to  any  one 
of  the  family  of  Ferncliff,  nothing  should  shield 
the  house  of  Earlshall  from  feeling  the  effects  of 
my  vengeance." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Laird,  "  the  ancient 
friendship  of  our  houses  must  not  be  shipwrecked 
upon  this  brainless  scalp ;  and  how  are  we  to 
know  whether  this  uncourteous  gift  may  not  be 
the  trick  of  some  of  the  domestics,  suggested  by 
that  madcap  Helen  ?  But  after  breakfast  I  shall 
cross  the  stream,  and,  perhaps,  I  shall  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  for  there  is 
much  difference,  children,  betwixt  sounding  the 
pool  and  knowing  its  depth."  During  the  day, 
Ferncliff  crossed  the  stream,  and  was  received  at 
Earlshall  with  a  supercilious  coldness,  yet  there 
was  nothing  of  etiquete  awanting. 

"  I  have  called  upon  you,  Sir  &ildebrand,  this 
morning,  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  thy  fami- 

iy-w 

"  We  thank  thee,  Ferncliff,"  replied  Sir  Hil- 
debrand ;  "  thy  sons  are  become  great  strangers  of 
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late,  and  my  butler  got  a  vile  drenching  yester- 
day in  the  river." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Ferncliff,  "  he  should  have 
looked  to  his  feet ;  but  it  may  be  of  service,  for 
Glaud  should  remember,  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
youth  ;  he  should  keep  the  beaten  track  if  he  va- 
lues his  limbs,  for  he  carrieth  a  green  head  upon 
ripe  shoulders." 

"  A  green  head  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Nay,  nay,  Fern- 
cliff,  the  people  of  Earlshall,  according  to  the 
message  we  received,  rather  carry  the  head  of  an 
ass  on  their  shoulders." 

"  God  send  them  a  better  burthen,"  replied 
Ferncliff;  "  but  thou  art  somewhat  mystical, 
friend  Earlshall." 

"  That  was  the  bone  we  got  chucked  in  our 
teeth,  and  I  have  no  stomach  for  digesting  such 
jokes,"  said  Sir  Hildebrand. 

"And  thou  would  wish  us  to  be  partners  of' 
this  said  banquet,"  replied  Ferncliff. 

"  It  will  not  surfeit  us  both,  'tis  to  be  hoped," 
replied  Earlshall. 

"  It  may  engender  some  ill  humours  thou  hast 
not  dreamt  of,  which,  I  think,  might  be  explain- 
ed away,"  said  Ferncliff. 
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"  Shall  I  order  the  cradle  for  you  ?"  replied 
Sir  Hildebrand. 

Such  was  the  meeting  which  took  place  be- 
tween these  two  chieftains,  who  parted  much 
worse  humoured  than  they  met ;  and  that  even- 
ing, the  sons  of  Ferncliff,  replacing  the  bone  in 
the  napkin  and  cradle,  they  winded  it  over  to  the 
portals  of  Earlshall. 

Next  morning,  Sir  Hildebrand  having  gone 
forth  to  take  his  accustomed  walk  alongst  the 
river  side,  he  discovered  the  present  in  the  cra- 
dle ;  he  now  began  to  think  he  had  acted  rather 
cavalierly  to  the  Laird  of  Ferncliff;  he  was  to 
blame,  no  doubt,  but  he  would  make  amends  the 
first  opportunity.  This  little  present  was,  no 
doubt,  intended  as  a  peace-offering.  Having  re- 
turned to  Earlshall,  ordering  Glaud  to  bring  the 
contents  of  the  cradle  to  the  breakfast-table, 
which  he  soon  after  followed,  where  he  found  the 
old  Lady  and  her  three  daughters.  "  There,  my 
Lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  are  some  conciliating 
measures  from  our  neighbour  Ferncliff;  this  shows 
a  good  heart,  not  harbouring  ill  humours :  let  us 
see,  Glaud,  what  is  beneath  the  napkin."  When 
it  was  removed,  the  party  were  rendered  almost 
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motionless ;  the  old  Knight  drew  down  a  beaver 
and  pair  of  gauntlets,  which  hung  upon  a  stages 
antler  over  the  fire.  Having  placed  his  beaver 
on  his  head,  as  if  he  was  preparing  to  mount  the 
breach,  pulling  on  first  one  gauntlet  and  then  the 
other,  drawing  his  rapier,  and  flourishing  it  round 
his  head,  exclaiming,  "  I'll  be  revenged  !  my  ser- 
vants maltreated,  an  insulting  message  sent  to 
ourselves,  insinuating  that  I  was  an  old  ass  ;  and 
now,  to  complete  the  outrage,  he  sends  me  the 
head  of  one."  For  the  knave,  Glaud,  had  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered  the  genera  of  the  ani- 
mal this  bone  belonged  to. 

During  the  day,  matters  began  to  assume  a 
serious  aspect;  the  lumber.room  was  ransacked 
for  the  mouldering  relics  of  warfare ;  the  draw- 
bridge was  put  under  the  renovating  hand  of  the 
plough-wright ;  the  Knight  got  himself  equipped 
in  his  old  buff  jerkin,  lined  with  scarlet,  with  a 
pair  of  jack-boots,  and  huge  brass  spurs  ;  nor  was 
Glaud  long  in  following  the  fashion.  Old  Cas- 
tlewart,  formerly  the  warden  of  Earlshall,  was 
summoned  from  his  mill  and  multure,  to  watch 
and  ward,  for  such  was  the  tenor  on  which  he 
held  his  mill,  and  that  evening  Glaud  again  re- 
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turned  the  head  to  his  neighbours  at  Ferncliff, 
and  in  this  state  did  these,  two  houses  remain, 
like  the  sullen  gathering  of  the  clouds  before  a 
thunder-storm. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  A  horoscope !  a  horoscope  !  a  pregnant  horoscope  ! 
Show  me  your  hands,  kind  maiden — 
There  is  no  line  upon  that  pretty  palm, 
But  what  is  stamped  by  thy  attending  Spirit, 
Which  1  shall  read  to  thee  for  a  poor  denier. 

ROSICROXIAVS. 

RALPH  LAMBSWOOL  was  one  of  those  who 
could  ill  brook  to  be  outdone,  particularly  in  a 
stroke  of  humour,  in  which  light  he  viewed  the 
various  transfers  of  the  Bone  of  Contention ;  he 
therefore  one  evening  got  himself  equipped  after 
the  manner  of  a  female  gipsy,  which  the  country 
was  plentifully  stocked  with  at  the  period  when 
this  transaction  took  place.  He  had  secured  the 
bone  in  his  budget,  and  away  he  set,  with  the  in- 
tention of  penetrating  into  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold. When  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  Earls- 
hall,  he  found  the  postern  shut,  and  Castlewart 
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en  duty  in  a  small  turret  over  the  centre  of  the 
gateway.  "  Wilt  thou,  kind  warden,  give  a 
houseless  stranger  shelter  from  the  approaching 
night  ?"  exclaimed  Ralph. 

"  Our  house  is  no  shrine,  good  mother,  for 
quartering  pilgrims;  but  get  thee  down  to  the 
mill  yonder,  where  thou  wilt  find  shelter.11 

"  Why,  what  has  banished  hospitality  from 
the  house  of  Earlshall  ?"  replied  Ralph. 

"  Aha,  mother,"  replied  Castlewart,  "  art  thou 
a  querist  ?  then  must  I  put  a  sentinel  upon  my 
lips." 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  that  I  am  one  who  can 
open  up  the  book  of  fate  ?  Kings,  states,  and  com- 
monwealths, have  been  preserved;  battles  lost 
and  won  ;  and  divers  doubts  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing nature  have  been  solved  by  my  art,"  said 
Ralph. 

"  Indeed  !  mother,'1  replied  Castlewart,  "  thy 
science  must  be  a  useful  one  to  others,  yet  of  lit- 
tle benefit  to  thyself;  for  methinks  it  would  puz- 
zle thee  to  tell  me  where  thou  art  to  find  quarters 
to-night." 

"  Away,  away,"  replied  Ralph,  "  thou  art  no 
soldier ;  my  art  was  proved  by  Saul,  admired  by 
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Cassar,  and  had  not  Charles  Magnus  his  sooth- 
sayers ?" 

"  Grant  it,  mother,"  replied  Castlewart,  "  yet 
I  am  no  sceptic  in  those  matters ;  still  thou  may- 
est  be  an  impostor :  therefore,  answer  me  this, 
Where  shalt  thou  sup  to-night  ?" 

"  Under  thy  master's  roof,"  replied  Ralph ; 
"  not  all  the  bolts,  nor  barriers,  nor  linx-eyed 
wardens,  shall  prevent  me  from  penetrating  thy 
master's  portals." 

"  Now  doth  thou  speak,"  replied  Castlewart, 
"  as  if  thou  wert  mistress  of  that  science,  for  thou 
lackest  not  impudence,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
principal  quality  in  thy  art." 

"  Wilt  thou  open  thy  walls,  and  give  me  shel- 
ter ?"  exclaimed  Ralph. 

"  Good  even,  mother ;  I  take  my  nap  before 
the  sun  shuts  his  eye,  for  when  he  does,  I  must 
open  mine ;  so,  good  night ;  thou  shalt  be  wel- 
come to  thy  supper,  and  let  me  give  thee  an  ink- 
ling of  the  bill  of  fare.  There  is  a  most  excellent 
barbecued  hog's  head ;  so,  good  night,  mother ; 
our  house  is  no  hedge  hostelry." 

The  warden  having  shut  his  small  wicket,  left 
Ralph  to  concoct  some  other  method  of  attack 
upon  the  inmates  of  Earlshall.  He,  therefore, 
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winded  his  way  round  the  angles  of  the  castle, 
until  he  came  opposite  the  sitting-room  of  the 
young  ladies,  where  they  were  busily  employed  in 
finishing  a  piece  of  rich  tapestry.  Placing  him- 
self where  he  was  certain  of  being  discovered,  he 
commenced  various  pantomime  attitudes,  and  a 
variety  of  other  pieces  in  dumb  oratory,  by  which 
he  informed  them  he  was  a  reader  of  destinies, 
and  an  unreveller  of  the  mystic  web  of  futurity. 
The  ladies  of  Earlshall  had  thrown  open  the  lat- 
tice, and  were  now  parleying  with  the  knave, 
having  left  Solomon  seated  upon  his  throne, 
crowned  and  sceptred,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
by  his  side,  bearded  counsellors,  armed  guards, 
eunuchs,  dwarfs,  lions,  monkies,  and  peacocks, 
were  all  left  for  the  gossip  of  this  imaginary  sy- 
bil. 

But  Ralph  would  by  no  means  enter  upon  his 
responses  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  fair 
hands  of  his  votaries. 

After  consulting  with  the  old  housekeeper,  and 
various  fruitless  embassies  with  Castlewart,  this 
conclave  was  nigh  about  breaking  up,  when 
Ralph  exclaimed  to  the  housekeeper,  "  Shall  I, 
as  a  proof  of  my  skill,  tell  what  thou  hast  been 
busily  employed  about  to-day  ?" 
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"  Aye,  do,  mother,11  exclaimed  Martha. 

"  Was  it  not  upon  the  barbecued  head  of  a 
hog?11 

"  Ha  r  exclaimed  Martha,  "  that  is  a  good 
sample  of  thy  craft,  indeed :  wind  thee  round  to 
the  east  turret,  and  I  will  find  means  to  get  thee 
entrance.11 

Ralph,  following  the  instructions  of  the  old 
housekeeper,  there  he  found  Glaud  Baldram,  his 
old  acquaintance,  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
exclaimed,  "  Come  hither,  mother ;"  and  having 
led  him  through  some  thick  clumps  of  underwood, 
which  grew  close  to  the  base  of  the  castle,  they 
arrived  at  a  small  narrow  doorway,  which  was  hid 
from  the  eye  by  the  foliage  of  the  shrubbery,  and, 
after  various  windings  and  turnings,  he  found 
himself  in  the  housekeeper's  apartment,  where  Sir 
Hildebrand's  three  daughters  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing his  arrival. 

The  Lady  Marjory  was  the  first  who  put 
Ralph  upon  the  practical  part  of  his  assumed 
calling,  by  saying,  "  Look  here,  mother,11  at  the 
same  time  proffering  her  hand ;  "  come  tell  me 
what  good  things  time  has  in  store  for  me.11 

"  Nay,  truly,  Lady,11  replied  Ralph,  "  there 
are  good  things  in  store  for  thee.  Dost  thou  not 
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observe  that  line  which  runs  across  thy  palm  ?  it 
says  thou  hast  a  close  hand.  Now,  this  bespeaks 
some  delays  in  bargain-making ;  but  patience, 
Lady,  for  I  see  a  youth  with  a  cane-coloured 
beard,  light  blue  eyes,  who  will  come  tripping 
with  red  heels  to  his  yellow  pumps,  who  will  yet 
open  it." 

"•  Oh  !  the  youth  Joceline,  as  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian !"  replied  the  housekeeper.  "  Thou  must 
be  a  dealer  with  the  devil,  indeed." 

"  And,"  contimied  Ralph,  "  he  wears  a  bucked 
ruff,  furrowed  and  ridged  like  small  organ-pipes; 
his  beaver  and  doublet  after  the  manner  of  one 
who  has  been  in  a  strange  country." 

"  O  !  it's  he,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,"  re- 
plied the  housekeeper.  "  Now  do,  Madam  Bea- 
trice, I  pri'thee,  proffer  thy  hand,  for  she  show- 
eth  much  skill  in  her  responses." 

The  Lady  Beatrice  now  extended  her  hand  to- 
wards Ralph,  who  commenced  a  scrutiny,  by  say- 
ing, that  her  lover  was  one  who  preferred  peril  to 
love,  but  ultimately  he  would  prefer  love  to  peril ; 
and  that  the  shafts  of  Cupid  could  not  at  present 
penetrate  the  breast  of  his  doublet ;  but  that  he 
would  be  caught  some  morning  ere  he  had  time 
to  buckle  his  belt. 
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"  A  riddle !  a  riddle  !"  exclaimed  the  house- 
keeper, "  which  I  shall  read  to  thee,  Lady  : 
He  who  loves  peril  is  Archibald,  but  thou  shalt 
catch  him  at  last.  But  come,  my  Lady  Helen, 
do  proffer  thy  hand,  for  truly  the  cards  of  destiny 
display  trumps  to  the  house  of  Earlshall." 

"  There,  mother,"  said  Helen,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand.  Ralph  now  stood  gazing  at  it  for  some 
time  in  silence ;  at  last  he  exclaimed,  "  Nay, 
Lady,  that  is  a  palm,  indeed ;  here  is  love,  and 
truth,  and  well  requited  faith,  entwined  and 
stamped  upon  this  little  alabaster-tablet,  commen- 
cing at  thy  small  fair  tapering  finger,  and  ending 
in  the  fountain  of  the  heart." 

"  This  must  be  the  youthful  Eglinton,"  ex- 
claimed the  housekeeper. 

The  young  ladies  now  being  highly  satisfied 
with  Ralph's  plentiful  crop  of  hope  which  he 
had  strewed  upon  their  paths,  and  having  reward- 
ed him,  they  retired,  after  having  ordered  Martha 
to  regale  the  stranger;  which  the  housekeeper 
most  willingly  obeyed,  by  placing  on  the  table  a 
large  covered  dish,  which  contained  the  jolly 
head  of  a  barbecued  hog,  from  which  the  house- 
keeper cut  him  a  lusty  slice.  Replacing  the  cover, 
away  she  set  in  search  of  Glaud  Baldram,  to  get 
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a  stoup  of  liquor  to  qualify  the  refreshment. 
Ralph  was  no  sooner  left  alone  with  the  barbecued 
head,  than  he  made  a  speedy  transfer,  by  placing 
the  head  of  the  ass  under  the  cover,  at  the  same 
time  placing  the  head  of  the  hog  into  his  budget. 
In  a  short  period,  Glaud  made  his  appearance 
with  a  black  jack  of  sound  liquor  in  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  "  Tell  me, 
good  mother,  of  a  few  things  which  I  wish  to  be 
satisfied  about.11 

"  Proceed,"  replied  Ralph,  attuning  his  voice 
to  the  character  which  he  had  now  assumed. 
"  Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  wish  to  know — my 
poor  skill  is  at  thy  service.11 

"  Poor  skill !"  replied  Glaud ;  "  nay,  nay,  mother, 
according  to  Martha's  report,  thy  skill  must  be 
great.  Didst  not  thou  tell  her  of  the  barbecued 
hog's  head,  and  thou  hast  sent  our  three  young 
ladies  away  rejoicing  ?  Now,  mother,  canst  thou 
tell  me  whether  that  knave,  Ralph  Lambswool, 
the  Ferncliff  falconer,  will  be  hanged  or  die  in 
his  bed  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Ralph,  "  if  thou  canst  inform 
me  of  the  hour  of  his  nativity,  and  the  preponder- 
ating qualities  of  his  mind,  I  shall  be  able  to  sa- 
tisfy thee  even  as  to  these  weighty  matters." 
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"  I  know  nothing  as  to  the  hour,"  replied 
Glaud,  "  when  he  arrived  in  this  world  ;  but,  af- 
ter the  next  time  he  and  I  meet,  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  at  what  period  he  quitted  it,  for  I  am  in 
his  debt,  good  mother,  and  I  long  to  settle  the 
accounts.  But  this  I  can  assure  thee,  he  is  a 
coward  and  a  braggart ;  why,  the  very  shadow 
of  a  weapon  scares  him  into  an  ague,  and  he 
is  dishonest,  and  withal  much  given  to  backbit- 
ing." 

"  He  hath  received  a  fair  character  at  thy 
hand,"  replied  Ralph. 

"  O,  bless  you  !  mother^"  replied  Glaud,  "  a 
charitable  outline,  for  he  is  a  villanous  compound 
of  knavery." 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  Ralph  :  "  these  quali- 
ties, however,  bespeak,  according  to  the  horoscope, 
promotion,  as  the  world  now  wags." 

"  Exaltation  you  mean,  mother,"  answered 
Glaud ;  "  for  the  prognostics  you  speak  of,  I 
hope,  will  lack  no  steps  of  the  gallows  ;  but  I  say, 
mother,  canst  thou  give  me  some  hints  what  is 
become  of  that  villanous  bone  of  contention,  that 
accursed  ass's  head,  which  has  set  the  house  of 
Earlshall  and  that  of  Ferncliff  by  the  ears  ?" 

"  That  bone,"  replied  Ralph,  "  is  at  present 
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under  cover  ;  but  to-morrow,  by  the  ninth  hour, 
thou  shalt  know  the  secret." 

"  Aye,  truly,11  replied  Glaud,  "  by  the  ninth 
hour,  then  I  must  exercise  my  patience,  although 
I  would  freely  give  thee  a  silver  groat  to  be  sa- 
tisfied as  to  that  point."" 

"  Nay,  truly,"  replied  Ralph,  "  a  golden  an- 
gel would  not  tempt  me  to  that  imprudent  act, 
for  it  would  operate  upon  the  stars  of  mine  own 
destiny  in  a  very  serious  manner,  as  the  house 
which  I  am  now  in  conjunction  with  is  possessed 
by  my  most  bitter  enemy.  But  be  satisfied,  my 
son,  for  to-morrow,  by  the  breakfast  hour,  thou 
shalt  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  mystery  which 
you  so  much  desire." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  replied  Glaud  ;  "  but,  dear, 
kind  mother,  thou'll  surely  give  me  some  insight 
as  to  my  success  with  the  bonny  lass  of  Harpers- 
croft." 

"  Nay,  truly,  that  is  a  matter  of  less  difficul- 
ty," replied  Ralph  ;  "  for  there  only  stands  be- 
twixt thee  and  the  love  of  the  harper's  daughter 
a  youth  with  a  dark  complexion,  a  leer  in  his 
eye ;  his  craft  is  in  the  greenwood,  his  nose  over- 
shadoweth  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  his 
chin  is  somewhat  peaked.  Now,  if  thou  couldst 
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get  this  knave  thrust  out  of  the  way,  then  might 
thou  calculate  upon  better  speed  in  this  said  mis- 
sion." 

At  this  period  the  housekeeper  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  great  haste,  exclaiming,  "  Do,  friend 
Glaud,  for  mercy's  sake,  get  this  old  woman 
thrust  out  of  the  way,  for  Sir  Hildebrand  and 
Castlewart  are  descending  the  stairs  of  the  turret 
to  inspect  the  rounds.  Do,  my  good  woman, 
follow  Glaud,  if  thou  do  not  wish  to  have  tlie 
newt  and  adder  for  thy  companions  this  night  in 
the  old  keep." 

"  Come  along,  mother,  for  truly  I  do  hear  the 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  this  way,"  said  Glaud. 
Ralph,  who  did  not  require  a  second  admoni- 
tion, followed  Glaud,  who,  after  various  windings 
and  turnings,  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ruined  sallyport,  while  the  moon,  steering  her 
splendid  course,  like  a  shallop  with  two  silver 
prows,  lent  him  her  light  as  he  retraced  his  steps 
back  to  the  towers  of  Ferncliff. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Her  words  were  poison  in  my  drink, 
Her  smiles  were  burning  blisters ; 
Her  promised  love  was  bliss  itself,— 
'Twas  heaven  whene'er  I  kissed  her. 

Love's  Idol. 

EGLINTON  had  arisen,  and  gone  forth  to  view 
nature  at  her  oraisons,  which  the  many  feathered 
songsters  daily  awakened  to  welcome  the  created 
deity  ;  the  tops  of  the  purple  mountain  lay  swath- 
ed in  a  cloud,  while  the  chafed  stream  rolled  and 
tumbled  over  its  rocky  bed,  sending  up  an  ethery 
vapour,  which,  again  falling  back  upon  the  shrub- 
bery which  hung  from  the  rocky  shelves  that 
projected  over  the  stream,  bespangled  them  with 
a  thousand  gems  of  varied  hues.  He  had  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  small  natural  grotto  in  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  cliff,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
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the  stream ;  he  had  taken  out  his  tablets,  and 
was  busily  employed  in  venting  his  feelings,  and 
depicting  the  surrounding  scenery,  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  The  day  is  sober,  mild,  and  still, 

No  sun  nor  shower  is  on  the  hill ; 

In  wreaths  of  ether,  soft  as  blue, 

Capp'd  is  the  mountain's  heathy  brow. 

The  wind  lies  slumbering  on  yon  cloud, 

The  pools  are  stretched  in  their  pale  shroud  ; 

And  leaf  and  flower,  emboss'd  with  dews, 

Display  their  gems  of  a  thousand  hues ; 

The  butterfly  sits  in  her  bower 

Of  slender  broom,  like  a  pea  flower, 

Watching  the  sun,  when  he  brightest  gleams, 

And  dance  amidst  the  noontide  beams  : 

For,  Oh  !  it  is  a  vagrant  thing, 

And  lores  to  sport  his  gaudy  wing ; 

In  silent  joy  the  bee  doth  ply 

The  lustre  from  the  daisy's  eye. 

But  list,  the  sound  that  bursts  the  dream, 

The  swell,  the  roar,  of  Ayr's  pure  stream, 

That  rolls  in  wrath  o'er  yon  cliff  and  stone, 

That  bursts  and  boils  in  its  wreath  of  foam." 

A  female  form  was  now  seen  slowly  winding 
along  the  margin  of  the  river ;  Eglinton  soon 
discovered  it  was  Helen,  who  was  approaching 
upon  the  opposite  bank.  She  had  now  arrived 
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at  an  abrupt  turning  of  the  stream,  where  there 
was  a  smooth  bed  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  eddy 
of  the  current ;  she  had  seated  herself  upon  the 
trunk  of  an  ancient  tree,  which  some  wintry  tor- 
rent had  swept  from  its  original  habitation. 
Helen  now  arose,  and  took  from  the  bank  a  small 
twig,  and  commenced  tracing  some  characters 
upon  its  surface ;  shortly  after,  she  pursued  her 
walk  farther  up  the  stream.  Eglinton,  anxious 
to  discover  the  purport  of  Helen's  study,  left  the 
grotto,  and  crossed  the  stream,  when  the  faithless 
sand  discovered  the  following  lines,  beneath  two 
hearts  entwined  in  one  another  : — 

Could  I  upon  his  breast  impart 

What  I  now  trace  from  thine, 
The  figure  of  two  faithful  hearts, 

Helen  and  Eglintine. 

This  was  a  discovery,  indeed,  which  produced 
the  most  pleasing  sensation  to  the  feelings  of  the 
youthful  Eglinton.  That  he  loved  the  Lady 
Helen  was  what  he  could  not  conceal  of  himself, 
although  he  had  endeavoured  to  check  its  pro- 
gress since  the  arrival  of  his  brothers,  each  of 
whom  had  endeavoured  to  supplant  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  maiden.  These  testimonials  of 
the  preference  to  the  fortunes  of  one  whom  she 
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well  knew  to  be  the  portionless  cadet  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Ferncliff,  produced  feelings  of  the  moat 
enthusiastic  nature.  He  now  set  about  to  repay 
her  with  some  high-wrought  compliment,  but  in 
vain  ;  nothing  that  he  could  produce  was  worthy 
of  even  the  perishable  tablets  on  which  he  wrote. 
While  he  was  employed  in  writing  and  defacing, 
Helen  turned  the 'abrupt  winding  of  the  stream, 
and  they  were  in  each  other's  presence  ere  they 
were  aware. 

"  Good  morrow,  Lady  Helen,""  said  the  youth. 

"  Good  morrow,  Eglmton,""  replied  Helen. 

"  Canst  thou  read  these  lines,  Lady,  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  decypher,  which  some 
fairy  that  haunts  these  scenes  must  have  traced 
since  last  evening  ?" 

"  Do  not  pester  me,  Eglinton,  with  thy  folly, 
but  get  across  the  water,  for  the  fiend  of  discord 
has  been  busy  with  the  houses  of  Fernclift'  and 
Earlshall ;  for  if  my  father  or  Castlewart  should 
come  upon  thee  on  this  side  the  stream,  it  might 
give  rise  to  more  ill  blood."" 

"  Come,  come,"  replied  Egliuton,  "  confess 
thyself  the  sylph  who  has  been  entwining  this  net 
about  a  heart  long  since  thine." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Helen,  "  confess  no  sins  to 
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me,  for  truly  I'm  no  priest  to  give  thee  absolu- 
tion." 

"  No,  Helen,"  replied  Eglinton,  "  thou  art  an 
angel." 

"  There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  in  this 
world,"  replied  Helen ;  "  for  Sir  Hildebrand  and 
ray  mother  often  times  say  I  am  a  very  devil." 

"  But  wilt  thou  not  confess  thyself  the  author 
of  these  lines,  Helen  ?" 

"  If  I  did,  I  must  plead  the  aberration  of  idle- 
ness; and  had  the  miller,"  continued  Helen, 
"  but  unsluiced  his  dam  at  the  usual  hour,  thou 
shouldst  have  never  known,  but  died  in  thy  ig- 
norance. But  since  it  is  out,  thou  shalt  know 
more,  that  is,  I  am  to  be  the  Lady  of  Ferncliff, 
and,  as  thou  art  but  a  younger  brother,  thou  must 
make  thyself  useful ;  that  is,  if  thou  wish  for  my 
countenance,  and  thy  task  shall  run  to  something 
of  tliis  tune, — thou  must  tend  mine  hawks,  nurse 
my  lap-dog,  display  thy  skill  in  spermaceti,  by 
curing  scalds,  and  restoring  sour  wines,  and  pick- 
ling samphire;  thou  shalt  be  graduated  under 
Philip,  my  father's  leech,  and  sketch  me  outlines  for 
my  tapestry  frame,  with  a  variety  of  other  items, 
which  I  shall  have  duly  recorded  for  thy  own 
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special  use  ;  for  Joceline  has  been  proffering  me 
his  hand." 

"  He  cannot  have  forgot  his  vows  to  the  Lady 
Marjory  ?"  replied  Eglinton. 

"  Aye,  but  indeed  he  hath,"  answered  Helen ; 
"  and  the  more  shame  for  him  ;  but  let  the 
wealthy  brother  do  what  he  may,  the  poor  one 
must  needs  be  virtuous,  if  he  values  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  world." 

"  And  how  did  you  answer  him  P'"1  said  Eglin- 
ton. 

"  I  told  him  to  go  and  tell  his  malady  to  Phi- 
lip, my  father's  leech,  for  he  hath  potions  that 
can  cure  all  sores  :  the  only  points  that  got  be- 
yond his  skill  were  Lady  Marjory's  freckles,  and 
sister  Beatrice's  halt." 

*'  Why  wilt  thou  be  thus  wild  ?"  said  Eglin- 
ton. 

"  Nay,  I  am  as  tame  as  manege  well  can  make 
me ;  but,  perhaps,  I  should  have  said  him  yes, 
named  the  day,  ordered  the  bridal  garments,  in- 
vited the  bride-maids,  and  got  my  gloves  perfum- 
ed, and  seen  after  the  kneading  of  the  bridal- 
cake  ;  there  is  no  wildness  in  my  composition. 
But  listen,  Eglinton,  thou  shalt  hear  more  as  to 
these  matters  ; — thy  second  brother,  the  captain, 
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the  general's  truncheon,  he  has  been  making  love, 
and  sighing  like  a  furnace.  O  !  he  has  pledged 
his  word  to  bring  me  the  plunder  of  three  Span- 
ish carracks,  and  then  I  am  to  be  the  Captain's 
Lady ;  but  withal,  although  he  is  your  brother, 
he  hath  a  curious  way  of  making  love.  He  showed 
me  the  blade  of  his  rapier,  then  telling  me  how 
many  throats  he  had  cut,  and  I  believe  him  truly, 
although  it  was  in  Flanders  where  it  was  done. 
Now,  had  I  been  a  butcher's  daughter,  he  might 
have  been  a  successful  wooer : — and  again,  he 
hath  his  antipathies ;  he  cannot  bear  your  small, 
soft,  twinkling  melodies,  and  when  I  told  him  of 
thy  harp  and  sonnets,  he  answered,  it  was  only 
for  village  knitters  in  a  summer  eve,  or  it  might 
serve  a  Spaniard  as  a  prologue  to  his  siesta ; 
then  would  he  praise  the  shrill  fife,  the  doubling 
drum,  and  brazen  trump,  and  swore  they  were 
the  very  soul  of  music." 

"  What  said  you  to  his  taste,  Helen  ?" 
"  I  told  him  to  go  to  my  father's  leech,  who 
might  attempt  to  cure  his  perverted  taste  ;  but, 
Eglinton,  thou  must  be  poor  indeed,  that  pro- 
mised nothing." 

"  A  faithful  heart,  Helen,  is  all  I  can  com- 
mand, and  it  is  thy  slave." 
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"  Then,  listen,  Eglinton,  and  I  will  let  thee 
see  how  matters  must  be  managed  in  our  poor 
case.  We  must  petition  my  father  to  give  us 
the  Grange,  with  its  surrounding  acres,  and 
we  shall  do  wonders  in  our  new  vocation.  I  will 
carry  the  poultry  and  eggs  to  market,  with  an 
overlay  kerchief,  and  a  kirtle  of  the  linsey-wool- 
sey, with  a  felt  hat  to  thatch  Dame  Helen's 
head." 

"  Thou  art  too  wild,  Helen ;  more  than  these 
sad  reckonings  fit." 

"  Nay,  nay,  goodman  Eglinton.  if  thou  wilt 
prosper,  there  must  be  no  idleness  :  up  with  the 
lark,  and  drive  thy  team  a  field ;  thence  to  the 
mill,  and  watch  the  miller's  thumbs,  that  he  dips 
not  too  deep  in  multure ;  then  count  the  tithes 
with  the  vicar,  and  carry  the  tenth  pig  to  the  re- 
verend fathers.  Oh  !  this  said  love  brings  us 
many  comforts,  which  blessed  singleness  could 
never  dream  of !" 

"  Ah  !  Helen,  thou  art  a  happy  wench,  when 
feuds  and  strife  are  threatening  ruin  to  the  an- 
cient friendship  of  our  fathers1  house ;  thou  art 
like  the  unskilled  ship  boy,  who  laughs  at  the 
frowning  wave,  that  brings  destruction,  not  know- 
ing half  his  danger." 
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"  Well,  be  it  so,11  replied  Helen ;  "  thou  must 
not  now  approach  my  lattice  at  midnight  with 
thy  music,  although  'tis  sweet  to  see  the  creeping 
stream  gliding  away  beneath  the  moon's  pale 
beams;  this  cording  with  thy  silvery  sounding 
strains  drives  each  foul  spirit  from  our  slumber- 
ing pillow,  bespeaking  dreams  of  joy,  for  Castle- 
wart  stands  warden  on  the  tower  ;  so  put  thyself 
in  no  peril,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  pleasure ;  but 
listen,  Eglinton,  for  there  chimes  the  bell  that 
bids  us  to  the  breakfast  table.11 

Away  flew  Helen  like  a  fawn,  and  was  soon 
hid  from  the  eye  of  Eglinton,  amidst  the  hazle 
clumps  that  hung  over  the  path  which  led  to 
Earlshall ;  he  now  turned  his  face  homeward,  re- 
tracing his  steps  to  Ferncliff. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  bribe  buck  to  a  coroner  gains  your  plea ; 
A  smoking  surloin  to  your  trusty  Frankling  : 
A  hog  well  barbecued  shall  wear  the  spur, 
For  he  is  blazon'd  with  his  master's  shield, 

Honour'd  and  chaptered, 

Heralds  sound  his  fame. 

Pantler"s  Calendar. 

WHEN  the  family  of  Earlshall  were  assembled 
to  breakfast,  the  covered  dish  was  honoured 
with  the  most  conspicuous  part  on  the  table  ;  for, 
according  to  our  text,  it  was  a  dish  of  most  an- 
cient standing,  and  somewhat  connected  with  the 
days  of  chivalry.  Sir  Hildebrand  had  requested 
Helen  to  help  him  to  a  part  of  it ;  Glaud  in- 
stantly set  about  removing  the  cover,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  party,  the  bare 
scalp  of  the  ass  once  more  made  its  appearance, 
when  the  features  of  the  breakfast  party  under- 
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went  a  change,  as  if  they  had  been  touched  by 
the  wand  of  a  wizard.  Gland's  visage  became  of 
a  dark  mulberry  hue ;  Sir  Hildebrand  swore  and 
raged  as  if  he  had  been  bit  by  a  tarantula ;  the 
Lady  Marjory  screamed — Beatrice  fainted  ; — 
the  old  Lady  of  Earlshall  was  the  only  one  who 
appeared  to  relish  the  joke,  while  she  exclaimed, 
"  Aha  !  Sir  Hildebrand,  our  neighbours  of  Fern- 
cliff  are  too  many  for  us ;  this  is  a  dexterous 
cozenage,  and  Til  be  bound  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves  on  the  hog's  head,  while  we,  like 
all  angry  people,  are  only  getting  the  bone  to 
gnaw." 

"  My  Lady,"  replied  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  if  the 
people  of  Ferncliff  were  to  blow  our  house  into 
the  air,  I  doubt  not  but  thou  wouldst  endeavour 
to  make  me  believe  it  was  a  moral  act ;  but  it's 
with  Ferncliff  I  will  argue,  not  with  you,  my 
Lady." 

Sir  Hildebrand  having  left  the  room  in  a  rage, 
and  instantly  summoned  Castlewart,  Glaud,  Bald- 
ram,  and  old  Allan  the  harper,  thus  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  house  was  put  in  requisition  ; 
but  they  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  how 
the  Bone  of  Contention  had  found  its  way  into 
the  house  of  Earlshall,  far  less  its  finding  its  way 
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under  the  cover.  Sir  Hildebrand  swore  there  must 
be  traitors  amongst  his  own  people,  who  had  lent 
themselves  to  the  interest  of  his  enemies  in  Fern- 
cliff.  Allan,  the  old  harper,  who  was  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  on  whom  the  Knight  seemed  to  rest 
his  suspicion,  he,  as  it  were,  belonged  to  both 
houses,  as  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  either 
mansion,  for  his  harp  had  almost  the  fabled  pow- 
ers given  by  the  ancient  poets  to  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus ;  bolts  and  bars  slipped  from  their  holds 
at  the  sound  of  his  instrument ;  for,  according  to 
the  old  ballad, 

Go  take  thy  harp,  I  know  thy  art 
Can  soften  steel  and  stone  ; 
It  is  a  pass  all  bards  can  claim, 
And  is  refused  by  none — 

might  have  been  the  motto  of  the  minstrel  in 
those  days. 

"  Nay,  my  kind  master,  little  doth  thou  know 
of  my  heart,  when  thou  wouldst  insinuate  that 
Allan  a  Dale  would  lend  himself  to  the  ene- 
mies of  his  master's  house.  Nay,  by  the  holy 
harp  of  David !  thou  wrongest  me,  Sir  Hilde- 
brand.11 

Philip  proposed,  could  the  matter  remain  over 
till  the  new  moon,  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able 
i 
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to  solve  the  mystery  ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  pro- 
posed Glaud  should  take  a  strong  infusion  of  Pe- 
terswort,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  all  cases  of 
choler,  as  the  old  butler  had  been  displaying  a 
great  deal  of  his  usual   rhodomantade.     Nay, 
Philip  farther  prescribed  a  little  loosetrife,  or 
willow-herb,  and  if  it  could  be  accompanied  with 
trinity-herb,  or  hearts-ease,  so  much  the  better. 
Glaud,  who  had  the  outline  of  an  idea  about  him, 
which  led  towards  Ralph  as  the  trickster,  who 
had  played  off  this  dishonourable  game  to  his 
master's  house,  yet  he  dared  not  enter  upon  these 
points  with  Sir  Hildebrand,  as  it  would  require  a 
farther  explanation  of  matter  which  he  wished  to 
conceal.      The   old    harper,   who   felt   himself 
wounded,  and  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment, 
vowed  that  he  would  transfer  the  bone  to  the 
hall  of  Ferncliff,  at  whatever  price  it  might  cost 
him.     These  matters  being  adjusted,  the  con- 
clave broke  up  to  pursue  the  various  duties  of 
their  stations ;  but  a  very  different  scene  was  per- 
forming at  Ferncliff,  for  Ralph  had,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  after  winding  himself  across  the 
stream,  placed  the  barbecued  head  in  the  cradle, 
which  was  discovered  next  morning  by  some  of 
the  Ferncliff  people.     When  it  was  carried  into 
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the  hall,  it  produced  the  most  reconciling  sensa- 
tions. 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be,11  exclaimed  old  Fern- 
cliff;  "  this  is  as  it  wont  to  be,  for  no  two  houses 
ever  lived  in  better  terms  till  the  commencement 
of  this  feud.  This  is  honourable/1  continued 
Ferncliff,  "  for  Sir  Hildebrand  to  make  the  first 
overtures  of  peace,  as  they  had  undoubtedly  ten- 
dered the  first  insult."  The  head,  which  had 
been  ornamented  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  brow  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
house  of  Earlshall,  the  tusks  gilded,  gave  Jo- 
celine,  whose  taste  for  outward  garnishing  had 
extended  even  to  the  dressing  of  the  pig's  head, 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  his  father  should  not  cross  the  stream, 
and  meet  Earlshall  half-way  in  these  prelimina- 
ries ; — it  would  be  but  common  courtesy.  As 
for  himself,  he  would  have  no  objections  to  ac- 
company him  to  Earlshall,  and  that,  perhaps,  he 
might  propose  something  that  would  cement  the 
union  of  the  two  houses  still  more  strongly.  As 
to  Archibald,  he  could  not  advise  in  this  case,  as 
it  was  entirely  out  of  his  line  any  thing  that 
had  a  tendency  to  pacific  measures.  He  would, 
however,  be  upon  the  alert  to  see  that  this  was 
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no  feint  to  put  the  house  of  Ferncliff  off  their 
guard. 

The  old  Laird,  during  the  day,  accompanied 
with  Joceline,  arrived  at  Earlshall ; — they  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  Sir  Hildebrand  at 
the  head  of  some  six  or  eight  of  his  household, 
and  Castlewart  stalking  to  and  fro  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  gateway,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand, 
Sir  Hildebrand  in  his  buff-coat,  gauntles,  cava- 
lier's hat,  and  plume. 

"  I  have  come  over  this  morning,  Sir  Hilde- 
brand," said  Ferncliff,  "  to  thank  you  for  the 
courteous  present  you  sent  us.  Your  barbecued 
head  of  a  hog  is  a  most  savoury  dish, — a  marvel- 
lous provocative  either  in  eating  or  drinking. 
My  son,  Joceline,  here  says,  it's  a  present  fit  for 
a  king." 

"  And  your  old  ass's  head,  Ferncliff,"  replied 
Sir  Hildebrand,  "  is  a  marvellous  provocative  as 
to  feud  and  bloodshed.  My  daughter  Nell  says, 
'tis  a  present  fit  only  for  a  knave." 

"  Why,  Sir  Hildebrand,  I  thought  this  morn- 
ing's proceedings  were  to  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  burying  all  the  points  in  dispute  in  oblivion," 
said  Ferncliff. 

«  What !"  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  dost  thou 
p 
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take  me  for  a  snail,  a  very  worm,  to  be  trampled 
on  with  impunity  ?  Do  I  look  like  one  without 
gall  ? — If  so,  thou  art  mistaken,  for  thou  shalt 
find  that  I  have  wormwood  in  my  composition." 

"  Egad,  I  think  you  have,  Sir  Hildebrand," 
answered  Ferncliff,  "  and  verjuice,  and  crabtree, 
and  thornstick  to  boot.  But  why  send  me  a  hog^s 
head,  and,  when  I  come  to  thank  you  for  it,  to 
grumble  as  if  you  had  made  me  as  welcome  as 
the  priest  his  tithe-pig  ?" 

"  Why  blazon  it,""  replied  Joceline,  with  a 
small  tremulous  voice,  "  and  gild  the  tusks,  if  it 
was  not  the  boon  of  friendship  ?  For,  according 
to  the  book  of  nightly  challenge,  if  thou  meant 
otherwise,  the  tusks  should  have  been  blanched, 
the  point  sanguine,  and  a  small  dagger  sable  in 
its  mouth ; — then  we  could  have  read.  Thou 
hast  to  thank  thyself  for  this  mistake,  Sir  Hilde- 
brand." 

"  Psha !  psha  !  thou  thing  of  neither  gender," 
exclaimed  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  thou  trinket-box, 
thou  gilded  chalice,  that  contains  no  liquor,  I 
had  as  soon  sent  thee  mine  own  head,  as  that  of 
the  barbecued  hog,  which  some  of  thy  household 
hath  stole,  filched  from  us." 

"  Thy  head,   Earlshall,"   replied    Ferncliff, 
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"  would  have  been  of  as  little  use  as  that  vile 
ass's  head,  which  you  have  sent  twice  across  the 
stream  to  provoke  mine  anger." 

"  Go,  get  thee  home,  Ferncliff,"  replied  Sir 
Hildebrand,  "  and  take  this  painted  jay  along 
with  you.  Why,  Ferncliff,  thou  art  mad,  luna- 
tic. I  sent  no  head,  although  it  was  served  up 
this  morning  for  my  breakfast ;  so  home,  before 
I  commit  some  outrage,  that  will  not  bear  the 
reckoning  of  the  law,  for  that  alone  protects 
you.11 

"  Ha  !  say  you  so,  Sir  Hildebrand  ?  then  this 
must  speak  for  me,"  drawing  his  rapier ;  "  it  is  a 
language  which  I  have  almost  forgot,  but  it  can 
be  eloquent  upon  occasions  like  this  to  chastise 
insolence." 

"  Stand  on  thy  guard,  Ferncliff." 
"  Forth,  then,  my  weapon,""  exclaimed  Sir 
Hildebrand.  While  they  were  in  the  act  of 
parrying  the  blows  and  thrusts  of  each  other,  Sir 
Hildebrand's  anger  was  roused  almost  to  madness, 
and  Ferncliff  was  sinking  under  the  fury  of  his 
weapon,  when  Eglinton,  who  had  dreaded  this  af- 
fray, had  followed  his  father,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  a  thicket  at  a  short  distance.  He  had  no 
sooner  seen  the  weapons  unsheathed  than  he 
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sprang  forward,  throwing  himself  betwixt  the 
combatants,  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  sinking  under  the  fury  of  Sir  Hil- 
debrand,  who  now  exclaimed,  "  Away  !  away  !  or 
I'll  smite  thee  to  the  earth.  Stand  from  betwixt 
me  and  my  mortal  enemy." 

"  No,  never  !"  replied  the  youth ;  "  my  body 
shall  shield  my  father.  But  why  this  outrage  of 
two  ancient  friends  ?" 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  sheath- 
ing his  weapon.  Just  at  this  crisis  came  the 
shrieks  of  one  in  the  immediate  terror  of  his  life, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parties  who 
were  recently  engaged,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  Castlewart  had  got  Joceline  pinioned  up 
in  an  angle  of  the  building  at  the  point  of  his 
spear,  and  threatening  every  moment  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  "  Stain  not  your  weapon 
with  that  craven's  blood,'1  shouted  Sir  Hilde- 
brand. 

"  A  parley  !  a  parley  !"  exclaimed  Glaud  Bal- 
dram>  as  he  rushed  out  of  the  gateway,  followed 
by  the  lady  and  her  three  daughters,  with  Philip 
the  gardener.  Castlewart  brought  his  spear  to 
the  perpendicular — FernclifF  sheathed  his  weapon. 
"  I'm  certainly  wounded  to  my  death,"  groaned 
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Joceline ;  "  see  what  a  villanous  rent  through 
both  cloak  and  doublet !"  Philip,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  old  lady,  endeavoured  to  discover 
whereabout  the  wound  lay,  and,  after  a  close 
scrutiny,  found  the  weapon  had  not  penetrated  be- 
yond the  cloak  and  doublet.  Philip,  therefore, 
prescribed  a  dose  of  star  thistle  and  garden  tan- 
sey,  as  it  would  provoke  sleep,  and  quiet  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

While  these  matters  were  discussing,  Sir  Hil- 
debrand  stood  brooding  over  his  imaginary  insult. 
It  was  now  discovered  that  Eglinton  had  received 
a  slight  wound  in  the  arm,  and  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. Helen  had  snatched  a  scarf  from  her 
shoulders,  and  was  busily  employed  in  binding  up 
the  wound.  "  How  is  it,  my  boy  ?  art  thou  much 
hurt  ?w  said  Ferncliff. 

"  A  mere  scratch,'1  answered  the  youth  ;  "  and 
I  am  alone  to  blame,  for  I  threw  myself  upon  Sir 
Hildebrand's  weapon.11 

"  I  pray  thee  come  into  the  hall,*  said  Helen, 
"  and  we  shall  get  Philip,  who  pretends  to  some 
skill  in  surgery,  for  it  bleeds  profusely.11 

"  Nay,  Helen,"  whispered  Eglinton,  "  I  am  far 
deeper  wounded  here,11  (pressing  his  hand  upon 
his  heart ;)  "  allow  me  to  retire  with  my  father, 
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for  fear  this  fray  may  be  again  renewed."  He 
took  his  father's  arm,  and  proceeded  homewards, 
after  the  breach  had  been  farther  enlarged  be- 
tween the  two  families.  That  same  evening  the 
harper  arrived  at  Ferncliff. 

Having  removed  all  suspicion  of  the  real  pur- 
port of  his  visit,  by  many  kind  inquiries  after  the 
wound  of  Eglinton,  he  was  conducted  into  the 
hall,  at  the  request  of  the  Laird.  He  awoke 
many  a  merry  glee,  and,  after  quaffing  to  the 
health  of  the  family,  and  running  his  fingers 
amidst  the  strings,  he  produced  the  following  lit- 
tle ballad  accompanied  by  his  harp  : — 

The  storm  was  wild,  the  waves  beat  high, 

When  Allan  claim'd  his  youthful  Mary ; 
Nor  could  the  threat 'nings  of  the  sky 
Bid  Allan  with  her  kinsman  tarry. 

CHOHUS. 

Proud  bounds  my  boat  o'er  the  swelling  wave, 
Proud  bounds  my  heart  with  a  victor's  glee  ; 
The  bright  reward  of  nay  harping  art, 
Marie  garm  hullach  slaw  gra  ma  cree. 

He  has  spread  his  sail  to  the  cold  nor-west, 
And  in  his  plaid  he's  wrapped  his  dearie ; 

I've  won  the  fair  from  kitli  and  kin, 

And  with  my  harp,  dear  maid.  I'll  cheer  thce. 
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CHORUS. 

Proud  bound*  my  boat  o'er  the  swelling  wave,  &c. 

The  harper  of  Skye  he  play'd  his  best, 
The  harper  of  Mull  was  his  master  true  ; 

My  harping  before  never  pleas'd  me  so  high— 
But  think  of  the  prize, — dear  Mary,  'twas  you. 
CHORUS. 

Proud  bounds  my  boat  o'er  the  swelling  wave,  &c. 

"  Come,  Allan,1'  said  Archibald,  "  leave  these 
dire  lamenting  melodies,  and  give  us  something 
that  has  the  sound  of  the  bow-string  in  it;  for 
these  are  the  maladies  of  the  brain,  too  sweet  for 
my  palate." 

"  I  have  one  little  ballad,"  replied  the  harp- 
er ;  *'  but  it  wanteth  the  polish  of  the  master's 
hand  to  render  it  worthy  of  this  noble  com- 
pany." 

"  Nay,  Allan,"  replied  Eglinton,  "  thou  canst 
temper  the  rudeness  of  the  language  with  the 
harmony  of  the  harp,  for  I  well  know  thou  canst 
throw  into  a  shadowy  theme  all  the  soul  of  me- 
lody and  energy  of  feelings." 

"  Ah  !  Master  Eglinton,"  replied  the  old 
bard,  "  thou  bringst  the  dreams  of  my  youth 
across  my  memory,  when  hope  strewed  around 
the  vivid  flowers  of  fancy,  promising  me  a  harvest 
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of  fair  honest  fame ;  but,  as  I  sowed,  when  I 
dreamed,  such  has  been  my  harvest, — a  delu- 
sive phantom ;  the  lowest  hind  in  Scotland,  his 
unchequered  life  of  tranquillity  is  far  more  en- 
viable than  the  minstrel,  whose  bread  hangeth 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  million  who  praise  or 
censure,  as  caprice  dictates,  without  remember- 
ing the  sensitive  plant  that  they  are  trampling 
under  foot ;  but  a  truce  to  carping."  He  now 
again  woke  the  following  ballad  : — 

See  yon  towers  that  project  as  the  eagle's  bold  flight, 
There  the  hollow  winds  sigh  to  the  dark  bird  of  night : 
The  rank  weed  and  nettle  nod  to  the  rude  blast ; 
And  sunk  are  the  portals  in  ruin  and  waste  ; 
Unroof 'd  is  the  dome,  and  unpeopled  the  pile, 
Where  the  banquet  went  round,  and  beauty  did  smile  : 
Here  the  sire  would  repeat  the  bold  deeds  of  his  youth, 
And  the  beadsman  would  cross  him,  and  pledge  to  the  truth. 
The  glee  it  was  sung,  and  the  cup  it  went  round, 
The  bard  he  was  cail'd,  but  no  bard  could  be  found  : 
Shall  our  deeds,  but  half  known,  quick  perish  in  night- 
Shall  no  harp  sound  our  fame,  i.o  bard  sing  our  might  ?— 
The  chieftain  dark-frowiTd,  as  his  deep  mantling  rage 
Was  check'd  by  the  dame,  who  quick  wav'd  on  the  page. 
Young  Struno  was  skill'd  in  the  flights  of  the  seer, 
He  had  trac'd  his  wild  wanderings  many  a  year 
On  a  cUfif,  whose  summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds, 
Whose  basis  was  lashed  with  old  Clyde's  foaming  floods ; 
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His  robe  on  the  blast,  as  a  meteor  was  driven  — 
Thus  stood  Allan  Rane,  with  his  eyes  fix'd  on  heaven. 
Deep  muttcr'd  the  seer,  as  the  page  drew  nigh, 
With  fear  he  approach  'd  the  wild  glare  of  his  eye, 
And  his  harp,  all  unstrung,  it  lay  carelessly  by—- 
With fear  the  young  page  approach'd  the  old  seen. 

PAGE. 

Come,  father,  come,  Allan,  come,  join  in  the  cheer, 
Our  chieftain  requests  thy  bold  harp  and  thy  song, 
And  beauty's  impatient  their  joy  to  prolong. 

BARD. 

Go  tell,  my  young  hero,  my  harp  is  unstrung, 
Beauty's  bright  blossoms,  my  last  song  is  sung. 

PAGE. 

Come,  father,  come,  Allan,  the  bright  sparkling  wine 
Shall  drench  haggard  sorrow,  and  rouse  the  sublime. 

BARD. 

No,  though  Cassillis'  proud  Thane,  Bargeny's  brave  Knight  ; 
Say  my  harp  is  unstrung,  and  my  soul's  dark  as  night. 
Hark  !  the  loud  thunders  roll,  the  blue  lightning  gleams  ! 
Mark  that  group  on  the  blast  by  the  moon's  flitting  beams  ! 
A  hero  low  stretched  dark  clothed  in  clay, 
The  lion  low  couchant  triumphs  o'er  his  prey, 
The  thistle  in  sorrow  drops  tears  from  its  beard,  — 
Hark  !  the  cronach  sinks  low,  the  vision  is  fled. 


Come,  father,  come,  Allan,  the  deed  it  is  past  ; 

Yet  the  rose  it  shall  wither  when  the  north  blows  its  blast  : 

p  2 
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BARD. 

That  blast,  yes,  my  boy,  for  thy  blood's  full  cf  youth, 
Thy  eyes  shall  see't  pour  its  force  on  the  south, 
A  red  torrent  shall  run  where  the  stream  now  is  clear, 
The  Saxon  bow  snap*,  and  triumphant  the  spear, 
fienmore  sends  her  eagles,  the  wolf  from  Lochell, 
The  raven  shall  croak,  and  the  kite  will  regale. 

PAGE. 

Come,  father,  come,  Allan,  the  storm  it  grows  loud, 
The  dark  thunders  roll  from  yon  dark  burning  cloud, 
The  sea  eagles  scream  on  the  wings  of  the  blast, 
And  the  storm  it  howls  dire  of  the  sea  beaten  west. 

BAHD. 

Young  stripling,  we  marked  the  quick  glare  of  thine  eye, 
When  in  legend's  wild  lore  I've  awakened  my  lyre, 
With  transport  I've  seen  the  bright  tear  steal  away, 
When  from  arms  to  love  I  have  softened  my  lay. 
There's  my  harp  I  have  taught  thy  young  hands  to  trace, 
To  thee  I  bequeath't  as  the  last  of  my  race, 
For  cold  are  the  embers  of  life  round  my  heart, 
Willing  and  anxious  these  sparks  should  depart ; 
For  my  sun  now  is  set,  and  the  clouds  of  despair 
Encompass  me  round,  for  my  fortune  is  there. 
Oh  !  Wallace,  my  master,  thy  knell  is  unwrung, 
And  the  tears  of  old  Allan  shall  ne'er  reach  thy  tomb  ; 
And  the  sighs  of  thy  minstrel  are  lost  on  the  blast, 
And  the  fortune  of  Scotland  u  now  overcast ; 
But  again  she  should  rise  as  the  volume  of  day, 
And  opprestion  shall  sink  as  the  night  steals  away. 

Allan,  during  the  reciting  of  the  ballad,  had 
dropped  the  Bone  of  Contention  from  the  ample 
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folds  of  his  plaid,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
foot  he  thrust  it  under  the  festive  board.  The 
purport  of  Allan's  mission  being  thus  accomplish- 
ed, he  withdrew,  after  receiving  the  meed  of  ap- 
plause, with  other  more  substantial  guerdons,  as 
the  reward  of  his  minstrelsy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


And  mind,  guidman,  that  ye  hae  bairns, 

Aye,  namely  lassies  three, 
An'  ye  maun  get  them  men,  John, 

Whatever  price  ye  gie. 

JOCK  RADSBY. 


SIR  HILDEBRAND  was  enjoying  in  triumph 
the  success  of  the  harper's  mission,  while  the  fa- 
mily of  Ferncliff,  on  the  discovery  of  the  head 
having  found  its  way  into  their  very  hall,  with 
the  affray  which  had  taken  place  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  roused  them  to  a  determination  of  be- 
ing revenged  on  the  house  of  Earlshall.  Joce- 
line  and  Archibald,  with  Ralph  Lambswool, 
had  been  busily  employed  in  consultation  during 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  day ;  towards  noon 
they  separated,  apparently  well  satisfied,  from 
the  smile  of  triumph  which  appeared  from  their 
countenance.  Eglinton's  arm  had  increased  in 
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pain  during  the  day,  and  was  followed  with  a 
slight  fever,  which  prevented  him  from  being  of 
the  party,  nor  did  they  appear  anxious  that  he 
should  have  their  confidence.  He,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  some  enterprise  of  moment 
was  approaching  its  crisis,  while  Eglinton  was 
seated  in  his  small  turret,  from  the  lattice  of 
which  he  viewed  the  sun  descending  into  the 
Western  Ocean,  while  his  oblique  rays  still  hung 
upon  the  towers  of  Earlshall ;  and  if  this  spirit  of 
revenge  was  let  loose,  perhaps  the  inmates  of  the 
house  might  never  again  view  its  glorious  beams. 
In  endeavouring  to  prevent  this,  he  descended 
from  the  turret,  and,  entering  the  large  hall 
abruptly,  found  his  father,  whose  features  were 
dark  and  sullen;  the  large  oaken  table  was 
covered  with  implements  of  warfare,  while  Archi- 
bald's eyes  were  kindled  up  into  a  glare  of  anxious 
enterprise.  As  to  Joceline,  it  was  impossible 
either  to  pourtray  or  describe  his  features,  for  it 
was  as  the  moon  with  a  thousand  fragments  of 
clouds  hurrying  across  its  surface,  constantly 
changing  its  aspect ;  while  the  features  of  six  or 
eight  of  his  father's  tenantry,  who  had  embarked 
in  the  enterprise,  were  now  clouded  with  the 
baneful  task  they  were  about  to  enter  into.  Eg- 
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linton  walked  up  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where 
sat  his  father,  and  inquired  what  these  prepara- 
tions were  for — "  Were  they  intended  for  an  attack 
onEarlshall?""  he  questioned.  "  You  saw  last  day 
that  Sir  Hildebrand  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  and  let  me  beg  of 
thee,  gratify  not  thy  revenge  at  the  expence  of 
years  of  bitter  remorse,  even  if  you  should  be 
successful." 

"  Waste  not  thy  words  here,  younker,"  replied 
Archibald ;  "  we  are  no  such  creeping,  carving 
knaves,  as  to  compound  the  outrage  on  our  father 
and  his  house,  and  our  good  brother,  because  a 
damsel  smiled  and  bound  her  scarf  about  thy 
scratched  arm.  Each  man  select  his  weapon,  and 
ere  the  midnight  bell  hath  tolled  the  requiem  of 
this  day,  111  spoil  the  dreams  of  the  soundest 
sleepers  in  Earlshall." 

"  This  midnight  foray,"  replied  Eglinton, 
"  hath  too  much  treachery  in  it.  If  thy  father's 
house  is  dishonoured,  "'tis  not  by  another  degrad- 
ing act  that  you  can  restore  its  wounded  digni- 

ty" 

"  Away  I"  exclaimed  Archibald ;  "  away  !  I 
came  not  here  to  argue,"  drawing  his  sword,  and 
smiting  upon  the  table.     Eglinton  now  saw  it  was 
11 
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a  fruitless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  sway  them 
from  their  determined  purpose ;  he  therefore 
pleaded  his  wounded  arm,  and  retired,  under  the 
pretence  of  seeking  his  couch. 

He,  however,  no  sooner  left  the  party,  than  he 
hastened  to  cross  the  stream  to  the  house  of  Earls- 
hall,  and,  placing  himself  under  the  lattice  of 
Helen,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  her  attention, 
by  singing  the  following  lines  • — 

Oh  !  sleep  not,  Lady,  for  revenge 

Hath  girded  on  his  blood -stain'd  brand  ; 

Through  stream  and  forest  now  he  comes, 
To  deeper  stain  his  guilty  hand. 

Oh  !  sleep  not,  Lady,  for  revenge 

Hath  wak'd  the  owl's  pathetic  screams ; 

Through  the  gloom  of  night  he  comes, 

To  blast  with  murderous  shouts  thy  dreams. 

High  in  yon  arch  the  silver  moon 

Doth  guide  her  steps,  more  certain  still ; 

And,  list  that  howl  and  sullen  bark, 
The  felon  wolf  is  on  the  hill. 

"  How,  now,  Master  Eglinton,"  exclaimed 
Castlewart ;  "  had  it  not  been  for  thy  pacific  hu- 
mour yesterday,  I  should  have  spoiled  thy  cater- 
wauling. The  Lady  Helen  has  been  telling  me 
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of  thy  good  qualities ;  but  away  to  thy  pallet,  for 
Castlewart  must  do  his  duty,  if  thou  do  not  wish 
to  taste  my  bolt." 

At  this  period  Helen  had  opened  the  lattice, 
and  was  beckoning  to  Eglinton  to  approach  still 
more  near,  whispering,  "  How  is  thy  wound,  Eg- 
linton ?  will  not  the  night  air  be  hurtful  to  thy 
health  ?"  But  ere  Eglinton  had  time  to  answer, 
Castlewart  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  Helen,  and  this 
youth  will  be  Paris,  so  far  so  good  ;  but  remem- 
ber, that  neither  of  you  shall  make  a  Pandaris  of 
me;  so  home  to  your  pallet,  like  a  boy  of  grace." 

"  Now,  Castlewart,"  exclaimed  Helen,  "  how 
can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  The  most  accessible  part 
of  the  castle  is  the  northern  tower ;  now,  truly, 
my  bower,  you  know,  is  in  the  western  one ;  so 
neglect  not  thy  duty  for  my  edification  ;  for  truly, 
Castlewart  is  an  entertaining  man." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Lady  Helen,""  replied  Castlewart, 
"  there  will  be  no  Troy  sacked  here  ;  but  truly, 
I  do  hear  the  crackling  of  the  withered  boughs 
beneath  the  feet  of  some  one  who  approaches ; 
but  be  speedy  with  thy  gossip,  for  Til  return  ere 
you  can  count  your  beads." 

Castlewart's  footsteps  now  died  away  as  he 
turned  round  the  angle  of  the  tower  "  Pray, 
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now,  tell  me,"  said  Helen,  "  what  brought  thee 
heae  to-night  ?  what  meant  this  song  ?  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  disturb  thee  until  I  heard  the 
end  of  it ;  didst  thou  not  speak  of  revenge  in  thy 
song,  Eglinton  ?" 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  youth  ;  "  Earlshall  is 
to  be  attacked  this  night ;  go  to  thy  father's 
bower,  rouse  him  from  his  slumber,  lose  not  one 
moment  :  even  now  the  weapon  is  unsheathed  to 
do  its  murderous  work  ;  lose  not  my  admonition." 
"  What  fevered  dream  is  this,  Eglinton  ?" 
"  It  is  no  dream,  Helen  ;  if  thou  valuest  the 
life  of  thy  father,  hence  and  rouse  him,  and  tell 
him  of  his  impending  fate.  Away !  away !  I 
hear  the  sound  of  feet  approaching."  He  now 
threw  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 
trees,  and,  with  a  fevered  anxiety,  watched  the 
approaching  attack.  While  eagerly  listening  to 
every  sound  which  floated  in  the  midnight  air, 
he  now  heard  a  plunge  into  the  river,  which 
flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  whereon  he  stood. 
He  listened,  in  expectation  of  hearing  the  party 
ascend  the  precipice,  but  all  was  silent ;  again  a 
short  thick  breathing  reached  his  ears,  which 
convinced  him  it  was  the  otter  in  pursuit  of  his 
prey,  while  the  short  shrill  bark  of  the  dame  fox, 
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leading  forth  her  cubs  to  the  work  of  plunder 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  again  roused 
him.  The  moon  was  climbing  her  way  amidst 
pinnacled  mountains  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
dark  valleys  of  floating  clouds.  While  gazing 
in  silent  admiration  at  the  splendour  of  the  mid- 
night scenery,  he  was  roused  from  his  meditation 
by  an  abrupt  exclamation  of  one  close  upon  him 
— "  Stand,  Ferncliff,  and  revenge  !" 

"  How,  now,  fellow,'1  returned  Eglinton. 
"  Dare  you  draw  upon  one  of  your  master's 
house  ?""  On  discovering  it  was  Ralph  Lambs- 
wool,  and  four  of  the  Ferncliff  party,  "  For  whom 
are  you  ?"  demanded  Ralph. 

"  For  justice  and  mercy,11  answered  Eglinton. 

"  Neither  of  these  ladies  are  of  our  party," 
answered  Ralph. 

"  Doth  this  not  speak  of  treachery  P11  interro- 
gated one  of  the  party.  "  Round,  round  to  the 
south  angle,  Gossip  Hazlerig,  and  give  him  in 
charge  to  his  brothers,  that  he  may  be  tried  by 
his  peers,11  answered  Ralph ;  "  so  come  forward, 
Master  Eglinton  ;  I  have  been  in  pursuit  of  thee 
this  hour.  Be  speedy,  gossips,  and  keep  a  wide 
circuit,  so  onwards,  even  the  dull  hour  of  mid- 
night hath  wings.  Follow  me,  and  throw  your 
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footsteps  into  mine  ;"  and  in  this  order  they  wind- 
ed round  the  angles  of  the  castle  of  Earlshall, 
until  they  reached  a  group  of  yew  trees,  where 
now  stood  the  party  of  marauders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archibald  and  Joceline. 

"  Ha  r  replied  Archibald,  on  discovering  that 
Eglinton  was  of  the  party,  "  we  have  no  time 
now  to  investigate  his  treason  to  his  father's 
house ;  will  you  follow  us,  yea  or  nay  ?  answer 
briefly.11 

Eglinton,  who  was  now  in  hopes  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  had  made  every  preparation  to  render  the 
assailants1  attacks  fruitless,  and  should  they  even 
succeed,  that  his  presence  might  protect  the 
females  of  Earlshall  from  outrage,  concurred 
most  willingly  to  make  one  of  the  party.  Archi- 
bald now  took  the  Bone  of  Contention,  and 
thrusting  it  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  "  This 
shall  be  my  banner,""  he  exclaimed  ;  "  now  on- 
ward, Ralph,  and  remember,  Ferncliff  and  Re- 
venge is  the  word." 

Ralph  immediately  disappeared  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  castle,  while  Eglinton  stood  wonder- 
ing, amidst  the  band,  in  what  manner  they  in- 
tended to  penetrate  the  walls  of  Earlshall. 

Sir  Hildebrand  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
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first  sleep,  when  the  gentle,  although  impatient, 
tap  and  voice  of  Helen  roused  him  from  his 
slumber  with  the  tale  of  outrage  and  murder 
which  Eglinton  had  alarmed  her  with.  "  Im- 
possible,1' returned  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  the  sons  of 
Ferncliff  could  intend  such  a  foul  act  of  revenge : 
it  must  be,1'  he  continued,  "  the  offspring  of  de- 
lirium, which,  perhaps,  the  wound  the  youth 
Eglinton  received  might  have  produced  a  fever, 
and  thus  given  rise  to  these  dreams  of  midnight 
murder.11 

"  Remember,  Sir  Hildebrand,"  said  the  Lady, 
in  the  tone  of  expostulation,  "  even  if  it  should 
be  as  the  youth  has  kindly  intimated,  to  prevent 
its  horrid  enactment,  do  thou,  if  they  fall  into 
thy  hands,  likewise  show  mercy.'1 

These  admonitions  of  the  Lady  remained  un- 
answered. Sir  Hildebrand,  armed  with  all  man- 
ner of  expedition,  and  hurrying  to  the  rampart, 
where  he  found  Castlewart  just  about  to  rouse  the 
household,  to  put  them  on  their  defence,  as  he, 
had  heard  various  unusual  sounds  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  which  he  had 
challenged  without  receiving  any  answer.  "  Now, 
Sir  Hildebrand,"  said  the  warden,  "  if  we  should 
be  attacked  to-night,  the  only  vulnerable  part  of 
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the  castle  is  the  gateway,  which  being  formed  of 
wood,  and  much  decayed  by  time,  we  must  let 
down  the  portcullis,  which  will  strengthen  that 
barrier."" 

"  Right  conceived,  Castlewart,"  answered  the 
Knight.  "  Ha  !  what  figure  is  that  which  now 
crosses  the  court  below  ?  dost  thou  not  see  how  it 
creeps  under  the  shade  of  the  wall  ?" 

'•  Who  goes  there  ?"  demanded  the  warden.  A 
loud  shrill  whistle  was  the  answer.  Again  the 
fall  of  a  ponderous  chain,  and  the  sound  of  re- 
moving bolts,  with  the  grating  of  rusty  hinges, 
reach  their  ears. 

"  Treason  !  treason  !"  shouted  Sir  Hildebrand. 

"  Revenge  !  revenge  !"  returned  the  assailants, 
as  they  rushed  against  the  barrier  at  the  signal 
given  by  Ralph.  Castlewart,  at  this  instant, 
smote  the  rope  by  which  the  portcullis  was  sup- 
ported, when  down  it  rushed,  replacing  the  bar- 
rier which  the  treachery  of  Ralph  had  thrown 
t>pen,  for  he  had  penetrated  by  the  ruined  sally- 
port through  which  he  was  conveyed  on  the  night 
that  he  had  transferred  the  Bone  of  Contention 
for  the  hog's  head.  When  the  portcullis  fell, the 
three  brothers  only  had  passed  beyond  the  por- 
tals ;  it  therefore  divided  the  assailants  into  two 
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parties,  who  could  be  of  no  assistance  to  each 
other. 

Castlewart  sounded  his  bugle,  which  hung  at 
his  girdle  ;  thence  came  the  screaming  of  women, 
and  the  hurrying  of  men  to  and  fro,  half  armed, 
not  knowing  how  or  where  they  were  attacked ; 
and  lights  were  seen  hurrying  from  lattice  to  lat- 
tice, and  in  one  angle  of  the  court,  which  was  ob- 
scured by  darkness,  was  a  desperate  conflict  go- 
ing on,  the  loud  clash  of  arms,  which  were  con- 
stantly emitting  vivid  flashes  from  their  highly 
tempered  blades — the  mingling  words  and  im- 
passioned oaths  of  this  party,  who  were  apparent- 
ly combating  the  fight  of  death.  Sir  Hildebrand 
and  Castlewart  instantly  descended  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  party  were  now  endeavouring  to  force 
their  way  in  the  direction  that  the  falconer  had  en- 
tered, and  would  have  succeeded,  .had  it  not 
been  for  the  timeous  arrival  of  the  Knight  and  his 
warden. 

Archibald  was  determined  to  sell  his  life  at  as 
dear  a  purchase  as  possible ;  the  domestics  of 
Earlshall  had  found  themselves  unequal  to  the 
conflict,  and  were  giving  way  before  this  furious 
youth,  although  unsupported;  for  Joceline  had 
no  appetite  for  fighting ;  and  as  to  Eglinton,  he 
had  followed  his  brothers,  with  the  most  pacific 
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intention,  and  therefore  had  never  unsheathed  his 
weapon.  Ralph  Lambswool,  however,  had  been 
playing  a  bold  game,  having  got  hold  of  the  spear 
on  which  the  Bone  of  Contention  was  thrust,  and 
was  laying  about  him  most  manfully.  It  had 
come  in  contact  with  Glaud  BaldranVs  head, 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  "  Lights  ! 
lights  r  shouted  Sir  Hildebrand.  "  Lights  ! 
lights  !"  groaned  Glaud,  which  being  instantly 
produced,  discovered  to  Sir  Hildebrand  and  his 
household  the  three  sons  of  Ferncliff'  and  Ralph 
Lambswool,  who  still  held  in  his  hand  the  spear 
which  supported  the  Bone  of  Contention.  This 
roused  the  Knight  almost  to  madness,  but  which 
he  soon  checked,  when  he  saw  the  four  chopfallen 
enemies  of  his  house  now  in  his  power.  In  one 
corner  stood  Joceline,  in  another  Eglinton,  while 
Archibald,  with  the  fragment  of  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  Glaud,  lay  groaning  as  though  his  last 
moments  were  arrived. 

"  Look,  I  pray  thee,  Sir  Hildebrand,"  said  the 
wounded  butler,  "  is  my  head  not  in  as  many 
pieces  as  a  clove  of  garlic  ?  or  is  it  not  beaten  as 
broad  as  a  pancake  ?  I  was  smote  to  the  earth  like 
a  bullock  by  that  villanous  Bone  of  Contention ; 
why,  it  came  down  upon  me  like  a  battering-ram. 
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I  pray  thee  bind  my  head,  that  it  may  not  fall 
asunder.  This  will  be  all  the  laurels  that  111 
reap,"  snatching  the  Bone  of  Contention  from  the 
hand  of  Ralph.  By  this  time  the  whole  house- 
hold were  collected  into  the  court,  who  surround- 
ed the  three  sons  of  Ferncliff  and  the  falconer, 
and  disarmed  them.  They  were  now  conveyed 
into  the  keep,  with  divers  insinuations  from 
Glaud  to  make  the  most  profitable  use  of  their 
time,  as  that  day,  at  noon,  was  the  period  at 
which  they  were  to  make  their  exit. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat,  and  the  loss  of 
his  three  sons,  arrived  at  Ferncliff,  the  old  man 
was  nigh  about  sinking  under  his  misfortunes ; 
his  memory  smote  him  with  bitter  reckonings  in 
not  listening  to  the  more  pacific  advice  of  Eglin- 
ton.  Father  Meldrum,  his  ghostly  adviser,  was 
sent  for,  and  when  he  arrived,  he  endeavoured 
to  give  him  all  the  spiritual  comfort  that  his  mis- 
fortunes would  admit  of;  he  therefore  proposed 
that  he  should  cross  the  stream,  and  learn  the 
real  amount  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of 
Ferncliff,  which  it  had  so  imprudently  brought 
upon  itself. 

When  Father  Meldrum  arrived  at  Earlshall, 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  sons  of  Ferncliff 
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were  still  in  life,  though  prisoners  ;  he,  however, 
was  baffled  in  every  attempt  as  to  an  arrangement 
for  their  liberty.  "  For  what  purpose  was  it," 
said  Sir  Hildebrancl,  "  holy  father,  that  they  at- 
tacked my  house,  but  to  put  myself  and  family 
to  the  sword,  with  all  our  sins  upon  our  heads  ? 
No  reckoning,  nor  shrive ;  had  it  not  been  the 
kind  interference  of  Providence,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  this  horrid  consummation  from 
the  sword  of  these  midnight  assassins,  and  as 
such  I  will  deal  with  them.  The  only  friendly 
part  which  thou  canst  perform  for  these  unfortu- 
nate but  guilty  youths,  is  to  bestow  such  an  ad- 
vice as  will  fit  them  to  their  unfortunate  doom 
with  resignation.  Such  is  my  determination ; 
my  own  safety,  and  that  of  my  house,  demand  it, 
and  nothing  shall  sway  me  from  my  purpose." 

Father  Meldrum  found  it  impossible  to  move 
Sir  Hildebrand,  or  even  to  prolong  their  hours  ; 
he  was  therefore  conducted  to  the  keep,  where 
he  found  the  three  youths  and  the  falconer  in  a 
woful  plight. 

When  Father  Meldrum  informed  them  of  Sir 
Hildebrand's  determination,  Joceline  began  to 
upbraid  Archibald  for  bringing  him  into  so  dis- 
graceful a  predicament.  "  Why,"  replied  Archi- 
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bald,  "  it  is  the  fate  of  war — what  cannot  be 
avoided  must  be  borne  with.  It  becomes  not  one 
of  thy*kfather's  house  to  grumble  like  a  Frankelyne. 
because  thy  hour  is  at  hand." 

"Can  my  father's  house,"  replied  Joceline. 
"  give  me  any  comfort  or  aid  this  day  ?  I  would 
willingly  exchange  kindred  with  that  knave," 
pointing  to  Ralph,  "  if  it  would  but  procure  me 
deliverance  from  this  infernal  rat-trap." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Father  Meldrum,  "  bear 
with  it,  my  son,  for  it  becomes  not  a  Christian  to 
find  fault  with  the  great  scheme  of  Providence, 
and  in  calmly  submitting  to  its  decrees  thou  wilt 
insure  thyself  a  place  in  Paradise." 

"  Come,  come,  Father  Meldrum,  take  me  along 
with  thee,"  said  Ralph ;  "  dost  thou  pretend  to 
say,  that  hanging  will  procure  that  desirable  ob- 
ject?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  son,"  answered  the 
father,  "  if  it  is  accompanied  with  due  repent- 
ance, and  assisted  with  the  prescribed  rites  of  our 
Holy  Mother  Church." 

"  Aye,  aye,  there  come  the  items,"  replied 
Ralph  ;  "  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most 
desirable  abode." 

"  Undoubtedly,  son,"  answered   the  father ; 
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"  for  doth  not  all  earthly  joy,  dignity,  and  ho- 
nour, perish  at  the  withering  hand  of  death  ? 
but  those  things  that  are  not  of  this  world  last  for 
ever." 

"  Now,  father,"  answered  the  knave,  "  thou 
wouldst  ahnost  tempt  me  to  preparations  for 
entering  on  this  inheritance  ;  yet,  father,  if 
thoult  but  change  thy  old  cowl  and  cloak  for 
this  trim  falconer's  doublet,  I'll  give  thee  this  new 
inheritance  to  boot." 

"  Go,  go,"  replied  the  father,  "  thou  unthinking- 
knave,  to  trifle  with  these  points  at  such  a  period  ; 
nor  would  I  shrink  from  thy  proffered  transfer ; 
but  who  would  comfort  thy  poor  aged  master  ?" 

"  Aye,  truly,  thou  art  right,  Father  Meldrum  ; 
so  shrive  us  as  soon  as  it  will  suit  thy  convenience, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  being  prepared  in  the 
morning  for  one  who  has  a  long  journey  to  per- 
form ere  the  evening.1' 

We  must  now  leave  the  Holy  Father  with  his 
four  delinquents,  to  recount  what  was  going  for- 
ward with  Sir  Hildebrand  and  his  household. 
The  Knight,  who  still  continued  in  the  firm  re- 
solution of  performing  his  threatened  vengeance 
on  the  sons  of  Ferncliff  and  the  falconer,  and  had 
caused  three  halters  to  be  hung  up  on  three  yew 
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trees  which  stood  in  the  front  of  the  portals  of 
Earlshall,  which  that  day  received  the  name  of 
the  Three  Sisters,  retaining  it  even  to  this  day, 
which  will  give  a  clew  to  the  curious  in  legendary 
lore  to  the  actual  scene  of  our  tale ;  and  on  an 
old  thorn  in  the  rear  swung  a  noose  for  the  fal- 
coner ; — for  Sir  Hildebrand  was  a  stickler  as  to 
etiquette  even  in  these  matters.  Many  ardent 
intercessions  were  used  by  the  females  of  Earls- 
hall  for  arrest  of  judgment,  but  in  vain ;  for  no- 
thing could  stay  him  from  his  determined  pur- 
pose, nor  would  he  hear  of  any  palliation  on  the 
part  of  Eglinton — his  being  found  in  the  court- 
yard was  a  proof  of  his  treachery.  Sir  Hilde- 
brand and  his  retainers  were  all  in  panoply  to 
grace  the  woful  winding  up  of  the  feud. 

Noon-day  now  arrived,  when  the  four  youths 
were  brought  forth.  Joceline  attempted  to  ad- 
dress Sir  Hildebrand,  while  the  stern  Knight 
pointed  to  the  ornamented  yews,  giving  Castle- 
wart,  at  the  same  time,  the  signal  to  proceed  with 
the  prisoners.  Archibald,  who  appeared  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  consequence,  followed  in 
sullen  dignity.  Eglinton  looked  pale,  and  was 
sinking  under  the  disgraceful  scene.  Glaud  Bal- 
dram,  although  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the 
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severe  contusion  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Bone  of  Contention,  made  his  appearance  with 
his  head  swaddled,  which  was  considerably  in- 
creased in  size,  to  witness  the  exaltation  of  his 
friend  the  falconer.  He  stepped  up  to  Ralph, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  I  say,  Gossip  Lambswool, 
didst  not  thee  tell  me,  or  I  tell  thee,  of  this  ex- 
altation ?  It  does  not  do  to  play  with  edged  wea- 
pons ;  although  thou  wert  a  very  heathen  to  me 
when  I  was  in  the  brook,  yet  I  shall  be  the  chari- 
table Samaritan,  and  carry  thy  last  words  to  the 
bonnie  lass  of  Harperscroft."" 

But  Ralph,  who  had  never  dreamt  of  matters 
being  brought  to  this  fatal  termination,  was  in  no 
humour  to  exercise  his  wit,  but  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  three  young  masters  in  silence. 
They  had  now  arrived  at  the  intended  end  of 
their  journey,  when  farther  preparations  were  ar- 
ranging to  complete  the  catastrophe.  Sir  Hilde- 
brand,  now  seeing  in  his  victims  three  noble-look- 
ing youths  about  to  make  such  a  disgraceful  exit, 
began  to  waver  in  his  stern  purpose ;  but  having 
brought  the  sons  of  Ferncliff  to  such  a  degrad- 
ing situation,  he  thought  that,  were  he  even 
now  to  give  them  their  life  and  liberty,  they 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  some  dreadful  act 
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of  revenge  would  expiate  the  disgraceful  situa- 
tion he  had  this  day  placed  them  in.  He  had 
leaned  his  back  to  a  tree,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  its  stern  re- 
solve, and  was  about  to  give  the  fatal  signal, 
when  the  Lady  of  Earlshall  rushed  from  the 
castle,  exclaiming,  "  Why,  Sir  Hildebrand,  thou 
canst  never  intend  to  dip  thy  hand  in  the  blood 
of  these  three  youths  ?" 

"  Better  so,  my  Lady,  than  have  theirs  'dip- 
ped in  ours,"  replied  Sir  Hildebrand  ;  "  for  well 
do  I  know  the  heart  of  man  ; — were  I  to  pardon 
all  that  is  past,  what  security  could  I  have  that 
these  youths  would  not  requite  the  scene  upon  our- 
selves ?" 

"  Wilt  thou  allow  me  to  arrange  these  mat- 
ters," answered  the  Lady  of  Earlshall,  "  and  get 
thee  security  to  thy  full  satisfaction,  that  this 
feud  shall  be  from  hence  buried  in  oblivion  ? 
Grant  me  this  boon,  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  if  the 
security  which  I  will  produce  to  thee  is  not  to  thy 
liking,  then  go  on  with  thy  stern  decree." 

"  Thy  boon  is  granted,  my  Lady,  for  I  can 
have  no  pleasure  in  revenge  on  the  house  of 
mine  ancient  friend ;  but  remember,  my  Lady, 
our  own  security  hangs  on  thy  decision." 
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The  Lady  now  took  Sir  Hildebrand  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  up  towards  the  yew  trees, 
where  Father  Meldrura  was  administering  all 
the  comfort  which  the  unfortunate  situation 
the  three  youths  and  the  falconer  admitted  of. 
The  Lady  having  approached  them,  exclaimed, 
"  Sons  of  Ferncliff,  stand  forth.  I  have  some- 
thing now  to  propose,  the  only  way  which  this 
foul  blot  that  hangs  upon  thy  father's  house  can 
be  prevented, — firstly,  to  thee,  Sir  Hildebrand, 
I  speak.  Thou  hast  three  daughters,  not  the 
most  merchantable  commodity,  I  grant " 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  my  Lady,"  exclaimed  the 
Knight  with  a  frown. 

"  Nay,  hear  me  out,  Sir  Hildebrand,"  replied 
the  Lady  ;  "  there's  hunch-backed  Marjory,  and 
limping  Bess,  and  madcap  Nell,  and  there  stand 
three  proper  youths,  who  well  might  serve  their 
turn,  and  do  our  house  no  shame  :  for,  oh  !  it  is 
the  most  unprofitable  crop  a  tree  can  bear,  a  dead 
man :  let  us  have  no  such  harvests  here  to  reap ; 
therefore,  Sir  Hildebrand,  it  is  my  decree,  let 
each  of  these  youths  take  for  his  loving  wife  one 
of  your  daughters.  How  do  you  like  this  bond, 
Sir  Hildebrand  ?" 
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"  Nay,  faith,  dear  wench,  get  it  but  sealed  and 
signed,  I  like  it  much,"  replied  the  Knight. 

"  Forth  with  the  maiden,"  answered  the  Lady; 
"  and  remember,  there  is  no  compulsion ;  you 
have  free  choice,  a  halter  or  a  wife :  these  are 
happy  youths,  whose  destinies  are  held  in  their 
own  hands.  I  have  heard  old  gossips  say,  that 
there  is  a  fate  in  hanging  and  marriage.  Con- 
sult with  Father  Meldrum,  and  through  him 
send  us  your  decision ;  but  let  it  be  brief." 

"  Nay,  stop,  good  Lady,"  replied  Joceline, 
Avho  could  not  contain  his  joy  at  such  an  un- 
looked-for turn  in  his  affairs;  "  I'll  take  thy 
daughter  with  all  my  heart ;  and  being  the  se- 
nior of  FernclifTs  sons,  I  hope,  gives  me  the  pre- 
cedence of  choice.  I'll  take  the  Lady  Helen  to 
my  bride." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Lady  of  Earlshall, 
"  thou  shalt  take  maid  Marjory,  or  up  aloof," 
pointing  to  the  tree ;  "  'tis  but  a  crooked  bough, 
and  thy  old  love  must  again  become  thy  new. 
Be  speedy  in  thy  conclusions,  for  there  are  more 
contracts  in  the  mart  than  thine." 

Joceline  stood  still  undecided  ;  but  seeing  the 
stern  determination  of  the  Lady,  and  looking  up, 
where  hung  the  noose,  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
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towards  Marjory,  as  concurred  with  the  Lady's 
wishes.  "  Then  forward,  Marjory,  I  loose  these 
disgraceful  bands  that  bind  your  husband ;  now 
take  his  hand.  Come,  Father  Meldrum,  speed, 
for  we  have  much  to  do  to-day  in  wedlock's  holy 
band ; — unite  this  pair."  Father  Meldrum  gave 
them  his  blessing,  and  made  the  ceremony  as 
brief  as  possible,  being  well  pleased  to  see  the 
lowering  fortune  of  his  master's  house  thus  far 
averted. 

"  Now,  come,  my  noble  Captain,11  said  the  La- 
dy, "  a  speedy  choice ;  come  forward,  Bess.  The 
wench  doth  halt  a  little,  yet  still  thy  fortune  if 
far  more  lame,11  pointing  to  the  halter.  "  Bess, 
or  a  swing  upon  that  mournful  yew. — You  have 
a  free  choice  ;  speak  out  thy  mind." 

"  Lady  Earlshall,11  replied  Archibald,  "  when 
I  do  marry,  I  shall  choose  my  mate :  I'll  take 
thy  youngest  daughter  to  my  bride ;  but  had  I  a 
score  of  lives,  I  would  forfeit  them  ere  I'd  be 
compelled  to  wed  with  one  I  cannot  love.  So  let 
your  warden  do  his  sternest  duty."" 

"  Even  let  it  be,11  replied  the  Lady,  "  as  lie 
himself  hath  judged  ;  so,  Castlewart,  thou  must 
officiate  here.11  The  warden  now  set  about  ar- 
ranging the  appendages  of  death,  when  Beatrice 
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rushed  up  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  If  ever  thou  loved 
me,  father,  grant  me  this  boon — a  favour  which 
I  shall  prize  above  all  earthly  price — this  young 
man's  life." 

"  His  fate  is  now  at  thy  mother's  will,11  answer- 
ed the  Knight ;  "  go  plead  with  her.1' 

"  Then,  if  it  is  so,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  do  thou, 
daughter,  with  him  what  seemeth  best ;  his  life 
or  death  hangs  on  thy  will !"  The  Lady  Beatrice 
flew  to  the  youth,  and  unbound  his  pinioned  arms, 
exclaiming,  "  Thou  art  now  at  liberty — the 
world  is  before  thee — God  give  thee  speed  and 
grace,  and  one  whom  thou  lovest  better.  Thou 
art  free  even  from  thy  former  vows,  and  there  is 
the  ring  which  thou  didst  once  bestow  on  me, 
with  many  a  honied  word  to  boot,  under  this  very 
tree." 

"  Nay,  Beatrice,"  exclaimed  Archibald,  "  for, 
by  the  holy  Mass !  thou  hast  made  me  a  very- 
slave,  indeed,  and  now  must  Holy  Mother  Church 
and  Father  Meldrum  make  us  twain,  one  with 
this  said  ring,  and  then  I  am  thine  for  life ;  for, 
if  I  could  turn  my  back  on  such  a  good  kind-heart- 
ed wench,  I  would  be  the  veriest  knave  in  Christ- 
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endom.  Give  me  thy  hand, — now,  father,  do  thy 
duty." 

"  Now,  Eglinton,11  exclaimed  the  Lady,  "  now 
for  thy  choice— the  yew  tree  or  Helen — the 
maddest  wench  in  all  the  west,  I  swear." 

Eglinton  thrust  forth  his  hand  with  all  the 
transport  of  a  youthful  lover. 

"  I  will  not  have  a  younger  brother,11  exclaim- 
ed Helen,  withdrawing  her  hand ;  "  this  is  a 
mother's  affection  truly,  to  live  in  want  and 
misery.  There  is  my  eldest  sister,  Marjory, 
will,  in  time,  be  Lady  of  Ferncliff,  and  my  sister 
Bess,  for  Archibald  will  in  course  of  nature  in- 
herit his  mother's  property,  who  is  sole  heiress 
to  Glenallan's  Ilk  ;  thou  had  better  hang  us  both, 
for  love  is  a  dowry  that  soon  disappears." 

"  Nay,  faith,11  replied  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  thou 
art  thy  very  mother's  daughter,  shrewd  and  po- 
litic. Now  I  have  thought  of  this.  I  hold  ten 
ploughgates  of  good  fertile  land  on  Lugton 
Stream  ;  there  is  no  entail — a  true  free  Franke- 
lyne's  tenure.  Now,  Helen,  it  is  thine  and  yours 
for  ever.11 

"  I  thank  you,  father,11  replied  Helen,  "  and 
that  is  but  a  poor  requital  for  such  a  princely 
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gift ;  tongues  cannot  utter  half  what  grateful 
hearts  do  feel.  Now,  Eglinton,  there  is  my 
hand  and  heart,  and  these  fair  acres  now  are 
thine.  Sir  Hildebrand  and  Lady  Earlshall, 
here  take  my  poor  thanks  ;  my  after  conduct,  I 
hope,  shall  prove  my  gratitude  to  you,  and  love 
to  Helen.  Who  could  have  thought  that  such 
a  lowering  morn  could  have  produced  so  fair  a 
noon  to  my  poor  father's  house  ?"" 

While  matters  were  thus  speedily  arriving  at 
.so  happy  a  consummation,  poor  Ralph  was  still 
standing  guarded  under  the  thorn.  The  harper's 
daughter,  who  had  heard  of  his  melancholy  situa- 
tion, had  hastened  to  Earlshall,  and  having  ap- 
proached Sir  Hildebrand,  most  humbly  solicited 
for  his  life.  "  Here  is  more  work  for  Father 
Meldrum,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hildebrand. 

-  Nay,  stay,  good  master,""  replied  Glaud  ; 
•w  that  wench  is  mine  ;  if  you  go  on  rewarding 
treason  thus,  who  will  be  honest  ?  It  is  politic. 
I  grant,  to  save  your  weighty  knaves  in  the  state, 
but  then  the  littles  ones  should  swing  to  terrify 
their  betters." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  Lady,  "  frank  choice 
has  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Stand  forth, 
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Glaud  Baldram,  with  thy  bruised  head ;  'tis  a 
poor  plight  to  go  a  soutring  with,  yet  he  is  well 
guarded,  and  lacks  not  means  to  make  thy  com- 
forts sure.  Yonder  stands  haltered  Ralph,  now 
take  thy  choice." 

"  I'll  have  the  falconer,"  answered  the 
maiden ;  "  and  many  thanks  to  thee,  Glaud,  for 
thy  preference, — and  I  shall  love  thee  still." 

"  Why  then  not  wed  me  ?"  answered  the 
butler. 

"  I  love  thee  as  a  daughter  loves  a  father," 
answered  the  maid.  "  One  of  thy  years  should 
never  expect  more  from  one  so  young." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Glaud,  "  the  wench  speaks  a 
good  wholesome  moral ;  nor  is  it  lost  on  me. 
There,  Ralph,  there,  take  the  wench,  and  with 
her  God  give  thee  grace  to  mend  thy  ways." 

"  Some  of  you  youth  get  quick   across   the 
stream,"  said  the  Lady  of  Earlshall,  "  and  say 
•  that  Sir  Hildebrand  and  I  doth  greet  Ferncliff 
and   his  worthy   partner  to   come   with  speed, 
i    to  be  the  happy  sharers  of  our  joy,   in  unit- 
ing in  the  sacred  bonds  of  love  and  friendship 
two  ancient   houses.     Go,   Glaud,    and  plcnish 
forth  the  marriage  feast ;    and,  Castlewart,  go 
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pile  the  bonfire  on  the  Castle-hill,  and  we 
shall  light  it  with  the  torch  of  friendship,  having 
this  day  laid  the  foundation  of  Three  Noble 
Houses." 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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